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"  Dr.  Bulllons's  system  is  at  once  scientific  and  practical.  No  other  writer 
)n  Grammar  has  done  more  to  simplify  the  science,  and  render  it  attractive/* 
'NcttUmal  Quarterty  Review. 

"Dr.  Bullions's  series  of  Grammars  are  deservedly  popular.  They  have 
received  the  highest  commendations  ftom  eminent  teachers  throughout  the 
ijountry,  and  are  extensively  used  in  good  schools.  A  prominent  idea  of  this 
series  is  to  save  time  by  having  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Grammars  of  the 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek  on  tne  same  plan,  and  in  the  same  words.  We  have 
taught  from  these  Grammars  successfhuy,  and  we  like  their  plan.  The  rules 
and  definitions  are  characterized  by  accuracy,  brevity,  and  adaptation  to  the 
practical  operations  of  the  school-room.  Analysis  follows  etymology  and  pre- 
cedes syntax,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  carry  analysis  and  syntax  along  to- 
f  ether.  The  exercises  are  unusually  ftiU  and  complete,  while  the  parsing-book 
imiehes,  in  a  convenient  form,  at  slight  expense,  a  great  variety  of  extra 
drill.    The  books  deserve  the  success  they  have  achieved."— 7/?inoi*  Teacher. 
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COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Th%  whole  subject  in  Two  JiooUe, 

These  hooka  are  the  moat  aimple,  the  moat  practical,  (end  beat 
adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  ac/iool-room  of  any  yet  pvJbliahed, 

Im    Colton^a  New  Introductory  Geography. 

With  entirely  new  Maps  made  especially  for  this  book,  on 
the  most  improved  plan ;  and  elegantly  Illustrated. 

llm    Colton^s  Common  ScJiool  Geography. 

With    Thirty -six  new  Maps,  made  especially  for  this  book, 
and  drawn  on  a  uniform  system  of  scales. 

£legantly  Illustrated. 

This  book  is  the  best  adapted  to  teaching  the  subject  of  Q:eo^ 
raphy  of  any  yet  published.  It  is  simple  and  comprehensive, 
and  embraces  just  what  the  child  should  be  taught,  and  nothing 
more.  It  also  embraces  the  general  principles  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy so  £eu:  as  they  can  be  taught  to  advantage  in  Common 
Schools. 

For  those  desiring  to  pursue  the  study  of  Physical  Geography, 
we  have  prepared 

Cotton's  Physical  Geography* 

One  VoL    2to. 

A  very  valuable  book  and  fully  illustrated.  The  Maps  are 
onmpiled  with  the  greatest  care  by  Geo.  W.  Colton,  and  repre- 
sent the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  features  of  Physical 
Geography  clearly  to  the  eye. 

The  plan  of  CdUorCs  Oeography  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  It  meets  the 
exact  wants  of  our  Grammar  Schools.  The  Review  is  nnsurpassed  in  its 
tendency  to  make  thorough  and  reliable  scholars.  I  have  learned  more  Geog- 
nphy  that  is  practical  and  etvailable  daring  the  short  time  we  have  nsed  this 
work,  than  in  all  my  llffe  btfore,  including  ten  years  teaching  by  Mitchell's 
pkuLoA.  B.  Hetwood,  Prin.  FranJcJin  Oram.  School^  LoweU^  Mass, 

So  well  satisfied  have  I  been  with  these  Geographies  that  I  adopted  them, 
and  have  procured  their  introduction  into  most  of  the  schools  in  this  county. 
Jaxes  W.  Thoxfsoit,  A.M.,  PHn.  qf  CentreviUe  Academy^  Maryland, 

Any  <tf  the  above  sent  by  maU,  post-paid,  on  receipt  qf  price. 
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PUBUSHERS'    NOTICE. 


Stoddabd's  Series  of  Arithmetics  have  been  before  the  public  about 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  period  of  time  have  won  a  commanding 
position  among  text-books  throughout  the  country.  No  other  Ameri- 
can school  book  has  obtained  such  a  wide  popularity  among  good 
teachers  in  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  as  Stoddard's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic,  which  (excepting  Golbum*s)  was  the  first  book 
published  upon  this  subject. 

Professor  Stoddard's  work  was  a  great  advance  beyond  that  of  Col- 
bum's,  and  though  several  others  have  since  appeared,  it  is  everywhere 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  wants  of  good  schools. 

It  has  been  the  cherished  object  of  Professor  Stoddard  and  his  pub- 
lishers to  add  to  this  series  of  Arithmetics,  when  completed,  a  ftdl 
course  of  Higher  Mathematics  ;  but  feeble  health  has,  for  some  years, 
prevented  him  from  even  seriously  entering  on  the  task  of  their  pre- 
paration, and  has  finally  compelled  its  abandonment  on  the  part  of 
Professor  Stoddard. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  publishers  have  arranged  with  the 
writer  of  this  volume  to  prepare  a  full  course  of  Higher  Mathematics 
to  complete  the  Stoddard  Series. 

Nsw  YoBK,  January 1 1870. 
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PREFACE. 


Thbee  main  porpoees  have  controlled  the  author  in  the  preparation 
of  this  work : — First,  to  provide,  in  a  single  yolume,  of  convenient 
size,  an  elementary  treatise  upon  Algebra,  sufficiently  simple  for  the 
use  of  beginners  in  the  science — sufficiently  fall  on  the  subjects  em- 
braced to  render  their  rediscussion  in  a  subsequent  volume  unnecessaiy, 
and  to  afford  a  range  of  topics  comprehensive  enough  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  Common  and  Public  High  Schools,  and  for  a  good  pre- 
paration to  enter  any  of  our  Colleges  or  Universities.  Second,  to  train 
the  pupil  to  methods  of  reasoning,  rather  than  in  mere  methods  of 
operating.  Third,  to  present  the  whole  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  the 
book  a  convenient  one  to  use  in  the  class  room. 

As  the  mathematical  studies  are  at  present  pursued  in  our  schools, 
pupils  are  expected  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Mental,  and  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  variously  styled  Practical  or  Written  Arithmetic, 
before  entering  upon  the  study  of  Algebra.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  this  course,  the  author  has  accepted  it 
as  a  fact  likely  to  exist  for  some  time  to  come,  and  has  attempted  to 
adapt  his  Algebra  to  it.  This  book  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  child's 
book,  but  is  designed  as  a  First  Book  in  Algebra  for  pupils  who  have 
the  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  usually  considered  requisite  to  a  com- 
mencement of  this  study. 

The  volume  contains  a  more  than  ordinarily  thorough  and  fall  treat- 
ment of  the  processes  of  Literal  Arithmetic,  viz.,  the  Fundamental 
Bules,  Fractions,  Involution,  Evolution,  and  the  Calculus  of  Kadicals. 
It  is  in  these  processes  that  pupils  usually  find  the  most  difficulty; 
and  in  them  comparatively  few  become  proficient,  especially  in  the 
Calculus  of  Radicals.  Tet  no  one  can  become  an  algebraist,  and,  if 
not  an  algebraist,  not  a  mathematician,  without  being  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  these  processes.  Hence  they  are  treated  so  much  at  length  and 
with  so  much  care  and  thoroughness.  It  is  idle  to  deceive  the  pupil 
with  the  notion  that  he  is  mastering  the  subject  of  algebra  by  obtain- 
ing a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  uses  of  some  of  the 
more  simple  forms  of  the  equation.  The  pupil  who  cannot  attaiQ.  a 
good  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  literal  arithmetic,  cannot  appre- 
ciate mathematical  reasoning,  or  profit  much  by  this  study. 


VI  PREFACE. 

The  treatment  of  Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations  will  be  fotiiid  as 
fall  as  is  reqaisite  for  the  foundation  of  a  good  mathematical  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  the  author's  purpose  to  rediscuss  the  themes  here  con- 
sidered in  his  second  volume.  The  matter  presented  on  these  subjects 
does  not  differ  much  from  what  is  usually  contained  in  our  so-called 
higher  algebras  ;  and,  in  &ct,  is  more  thoroughly  treated  than  in  most 
of  them.  Batio,  Proportion,  imd  the  Progressions  have  receiyed  a 
'proi)6r  share  of  attention.  The  transformation  of  a  Proportion  will 
be  found  to  be  discussed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  the 
usual  one,  and,  it  is  hoped,  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  who  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  the  treatment,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  meth* 
ods,  will  feel  that  this  elegant  and  important  mathematical  instrument 
is  his  own. 

It  is  thought  that  the  chiqpter  on  the  Business  Bules  of  Arithmetio 
will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  students.  Some 
problems  in  Interest,  Common  Discount,  and  Alligation,  which  are 
ordinarily  considered  intricate,  will  be  found  quite  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  minds.  Other  applications  of  the  equation  to  the  solution  of 
practical  questions,  are  not  less  extended  than  in  our  common  treatises. 
The  chapteron  Logarithms  will  give  the  student  a  clear  conception  of 
the  nature  of  this  kmd  of  number,  and  enable  him  to  understand  and 
use  the  conmion  tables. 

No  attempt  is  made  at  the  Discussion  of  Equations,  or  the  Devel- 
opment of  Serie&  To  discuss  an  equation  well,  is  a  mathematical 
accomplishment  It  is  not  a  thing  which  the  tyro  can  master.  He 
may  follow  another  through  such  a  discussion ;  but  he  will  do  little 
more.  The  Development  of  Functions  is  reserved  for  the  second 
volume,  where  the  Binomial  Formula,  and  the  Logarithmic  Series  will 
be  seen  to  be  but  deductions  from  a  more  general,  and  more  easily 
produced  formula.  The  Binomial  Formula  is  given  (though  not  pro- 
duced) in  this  treatise,  and  much  care  is  bestowed  in  showing  how  to 
use  it  in  developing  the  common  forms  to  which  it  is  applicable.  It  is 
thought  that  these  topics,  with  the  discussion  of  them  given  in  the- 
text,  will  meet  the  author's  first  purpose. 

The  attempt  to  accomplish  the  second  end,  vis.,  to  train  the  pupil 
to  methods  of  reasoning,  rather  than  in  mere  methods  of  operating, 
has  given  character  to  the  presentation  of  every  topic  Propositions 
are  dearly  stated  at  the  outset,  and  demonstrations  are  given  in  form, 
and  with  the  rigor  of  a  geometrical  argument  That  there  is  some 
defect  in  our  methods  of  instruction,  in  this  regard,  must  be  painfully 
evident  to  every  one  who  has  been  called  to  examine  large  numbers  of 
our  youth  in  this  study.    The  author  has  examined  for  admission  to 
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college,  from  25  to  150  different  students  from  all  parts  of  our  conntry, 
each  year,  for  the  last  16  years,  and  he  has  almost  invariably  found 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  processes  as  arguments,  even  when  a 
good  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  processes  had  been  attained. 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  those  examined  could  multiply  the  square  root 
of  2  by  the  cube  root  of  3,  but  scarce  one  in  50  could  develop  the 
process  in  a  logical  form,  or,  in  most  cases,  give  any  rational  account 
of  it.  Now,  it  need  not  be  said  that,  in  a  course  of  education,  this  is 
a  fundamental  defect ;  it  is  failure  just  where  success  is  vitaL  The 
processes  of  a  mathematical  science  are  of  comparatively  little  worth 
to  a  great  majority  of  those  who  study  them ;  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers  to  which  such  studies  are  addressed,  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  alL  By  teachers  who  cannot  appreciate  these  truths, 
this  book  will  very  probably  be  misunderstood ;  but  to  such  as  do  feel 
the  force  of  them,  the  author  appeals  with  the  fullest  confidence,  not 
indeed  that  his  book  will  meet  the  exigency,  but  that  it  will  be  wel- 
comed as  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  a  help  in  remedying 
this  radical  defect 
To  such  as  use  the  book  the  author  commends  the  following 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEAOHEES. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  adapt  the  whole  to  the  use  of  the 
class  room.  Definitionfl  and  all  Propositions  are  made  to  stand  out 
clearly,  and  have  been  written  with  grMtt  care.  These  should  be' mem- 
orized by  the  student,  as  well  as  thoroughly  comprehended.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  the  Bulbs  be  committed  to  memory,  verbatim  ^ 
not,  indeed,  to  be  recited  as  a  mere  pazrot-like  performance,  but  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  science,  and  attaining  facility 
in  clothing  its  thoughts  in  a  becoming  garb.  But  let  the  D^oconstba- 
TioK  of  every  Proposition  and  Rule  he  inseparably  connected  vjith  the  state- 
ment of  the  truth  or  process.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  make  these 
demonstrations  to  their  propositions  just  what  the  demonstrations  in 
Geometry  are  to  theirs ;  and  the  method  of  use  should  be  the  same. 

The  Model  Solutions  are  samples  of  what  the  pupil  should  give  at 
the  blackboard  in  the  class  room,  repeating  the  reasoning  in  the  **aepla- 
naiion "  of  every  example,  tiU  it  is  perfectly  famUiar,  These  solutions 
are  not  mere  statements  of  how^  the  thing  id  done,  but  are  designed  to 
be  a  logical  presentation  of  the'process  as  an  argument  It  is  just  at 
this  point  that  the  great,  and  well-nigh  universal  failure  referred  to 
above  occurs.  By  a  close  adherence  to  the  plan  here  presented,  it  is 
hoped  something  may  be  done  to  remedy  the  eviL 
The  Stnopbzs  should  be  made  the  basis  of  reviews.    No  student 
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should  be  allowed  to  think  he  has  mastered  a  subject,  till  he  can  go  to 
the  blackboard,  put  down  the  Synopsis,  and  discuss  the  whole 
theme  therefrom,  stating  every  principle,  in  good  language,  and  dem- 
onstrating, in  good  style,  every  proposition. 

The  Test  Questions  are  not  designed  to  be  full  or  exhaustive  ;  (hey 
are  usually  only  a  few  detached  questions,  such  as,  if  well  answered, 
would  satisfy  an  examiner  that  a  student  understood  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

The  Examples  are  more  than  ordinarily  numerous,  and  have  been 
selected  from  the  common  sources.  In  the  Key  there  will  be  found  a 
very  large  number  of  additional  examples  for  the  teacher's  use  in  class 
room  drill.  It  will  often  be  found  serviceable  to  assign  these  in  the 
class  room  in  preference  to  those  in  the  text,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
apparent  to  every  teacher. 

As  to  originality,  though  nothing  may  have  been  developed  which  is 
absolutely  new,  there  are  many  features  to  which  attention  might  be 
called.  Among  these  are  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  signs  -|- 
and  — ,  the  theory  of  signs  in  multiplication,  the  treatment  of  subtracr 
tion,  some  things  in  factoring,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Calculus  of  Badicals,  the  exposition  of  the  nature  of  a  Literal  Frac- 
tion, the  treatment  of  Proportion,  etc.  l^e  very  idea  of  the  character 
and  province  of  the  science,  as  given  in  the  definition  of  Algebra,  may 
not  be  without  interest.  But  the  Author  is  in  no  feea  of  being  called 
a  plagiarist.  That  he  has  not  borrowed  more  freely,  may  be  his  chief 
misfortune. 

Valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  from  many  practical  teach- 
ers ;  and  the  Author  feels  under  special  obligation  to  Mr.  Thos.  Hunter, 
President  of  the  Female  Xormal  and  High  School,  New  York  City,  who 
has  read  the  entire  work  in  manuscript,  and  whose  words  of  criticism, 
not  less  than  his  generous  appreciation  and  approbation,  have  done 
much  to  foster  the  hope  that  the  work  may  not  be  without  merit 

With  these  remarks,  the  Author  commits  his  effort  to  the  judgment 
of  his  fellow  teachers,  not  indeed  without  the  keenest  sense  of  its  im- 
perfections, but  with  the  humble  hope  that  it  may  be  found  suggestive, 
and  to  some  extent  serviceable  in  promoting  a  much  needed  reform  in 
our  methods  of  teaching  this  fundamental  branch  of  mathematical 

science. 

EDWABD  OLNBT. 

UinvEBSiTT  or  MicmGAK, 
Ann  Arbor,  January ^  1870. 

N.  B. — ^For  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Appbndix,  see  foot-note,  p.  891. 
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INTRODUCTION* 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  VERY  YOUNG  PUPILS  WITH  BUT  A 
LIMITED  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 


SECTION  I. 

How  Letters  are  used  to  represent  Numbers. 

EzEHCiSE  1.  Three  times  5^  and  4  times  5^  and  2  times 
5,  make  how  many  times  5  ?  3  times  7,  and  4  times  7, 
and  2  times  7,  are  how  many  times  7  ?  3  times  any  num- 
ler,  and  4  times  tJie  sarne  7iu7nber,  and  2  times  the  samt 
numieVy  are  how  many  times  that  number  ? 

Ex.  2.  Two  times  8,  plus  5  times  8,  plus  3  times  8,  plus  1 
time  8,  are  how  many  times  8  ?  2  times  17,  plus  5  times  17, 
plus  3  times  17,  plus  1  time  17,  are  how  many  times  17? 

2  times  any  number,  plus  5  times  the  sanie  mimher,  plus 

3  times  the  same  nnmbevy  plus  1  time  tlie  same  number^  are 
how  many  times  that  number  ? 

Ex.  3.  Five  23's,  plus  4  23's,  plus  11  23's,  are  how  many 
23's?  ^7W.,  20  23's. 

*  Pupils  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  are  pomewhat  mature  in 
yearSf  will  not  need  to  read  this  introdaction.  (See  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
preface.)  Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  introdncUon,  at  demonstration.  It 
is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  simply  some  insight  into  the  character  of  the  literal 
notation,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fnndamontal  operations 
are  performed  on  simple  literal  expressions,  and  to  introduce  the  equation  as  a 
method  of  solving  problems.  Of  course  the  teacher  can  introduce  more  or  less 
explanation  of  principles  as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  particular  class.  But  with 
those  for  whom  this  part  is  prepared,  such  explanations  must  be  necessarily 
bugdy  oral. 
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Im  In  Algebra  ws  often  use  letters  to  represent,  or  stand 
for,  numbers.    The  following  exercises  will  show  how : 

Ex.  4.  Suppose  a  stands  for  some  number,  as  in  the  first 
exercise  for  the  5 ;  3  times  a,  and  4  times  a,  and  2  times  a, 
make  how  many  times  a  ?  Again,  suppose  a  stands  for 
some  number,  as  7  in  the  first  exercise ;  3  times  a,  and  4 
times  fl,  and  2  times  a,  are  how  many  times  a  ?  Again, 
suppose  a  stands  for  any  number,  only  that  it  shall  mean 
the  same  number  each  time ;  3  times  a,  and  4  times  a,  and 
2  times  a,  make  how  many  times  a  ? 

Ex.  5.  If  m  stands  for  (represents)  some  number;  how 
many  times  m,  are  2  times  m,  plus  5  times  m,  plus  3  times 
m,  plus  1  time  m  ?  Does  it  make  any  difference  what 
number  m  stands  for,  so  that  it  means  the  same  number  all 
the  time  ?    Compare  this  with'  Ex.  2. 

Ex.  6.  Suppose  b  represents  some  number  (meaning  the 
same  number  all  the  time  m  this  exercise),  5  ^'s,  plus  4  b% 
plus  11  b'8,  are  how  many  J's  ?    Compare  with  Ex.  3- 

2'  Thus  we  may  use  any  letter  to  represent  any  number, 
only  so  that  it  always  means  the  same  number  in  tlis  same 
exercise. 

3.  When  a  letter  is  used  to  represent  a  number,  the  figure 
which  tells  how  many  times  the  number  represented  by  tJie 
letter  is  taken,  is  just  written  before  the  letter,  the  word 
"  times  ^'  being  left  out.  Thus  da  means  3  times  a,  ^b 
means  4  times  b,  7wi  means  7  times  m,  lObx  means  105 
times  the  number  represented  by  x,  whatever  that  number 
may  be. 

4.  Tlie  number  placed  before  a  letter  to  tell  how  many 
times  the  letter  is  taken,  is  called  a  Coefflctent*  If  no 
figure  stand  before  a  letter,  the  letter  is  taken  Ofice,  or  iti 
coefficient  is  said  to  be  1.    Thus,  m  means  one  time  m. 
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Ex.  7.  How  many  times  the  nnmber  represented  by  b, 
are  4b,  db,  6b,  and  b  ?  That  is,  4  times  iome  number^  plus 
3  times  the  same  number,  plus  6  times  tlie  same  number, 
plus  one  time  tlie  same  number,  are  bow  many  times  that 
number  ? 

Ex.  8.  bOy  plus  ttj  plus  6a,  plus  8a>  are  how  many  times 
a  ?  Ana.,  20a* 

Query. — ^If  the  a  in  5a  meant  one  number,  the  a  alone  another 
number,  the  a*s  in  6a  and  7a  still  other  numbers,  could  you  answer 
this  exercise  in  the  same  way  ?  Ton  could  not  answer  it  at  all. 
The  a  must  mean  the  same  number  all  the  time,  in  the  same  ex- 
ample. 

Ex.  9.  10a  +  6a  +  7a  +  2a,  *  are  how  many  times  a  ? 

Qt7ERT.~ls  it  necessary  that  a  should  mean  the  same  thing  in  this 
exercise  that  it  did  in  Ex.  8  ? 

Ex.  10.  3a  4-  2a  +  5a  +  8a,  are  how  many  times  a? 
A71S,,  18a.  How  much  is  this  if  a  is  6  ?  Ans,,  108.  How 
much  if  a  is  11  ?    Ans.,  198. 

Ex.  11.  Eleven  times  8,  minus  5  times  8,  are  how  many 
times  8  ? 

Ex.  12.  11a  —  5a  are  how  many  times  a  P  Eleven  times 
any  nnmber,  minus  5  times  the  same  number,  are  how 
many  times  that  number? 

Ex.  13.  12x  —  7flJ  =  how  many  times  x  ?  How  much 
is  this  if  z  represents  3  ?  Ji  x  represents  2^  ?  Ans.  to 
tlie  last,  11, 

Ex.  14.  5*  +  4J  +  10ft  —  12b  =  how  many  times  b  ? 

Ex.  15.  How  much  is  dm  +  6m  —  4/in  +  6m  —  6m  — 
2m? 


*  The  papU  is  pnnnnM  to  be  acqtiaiiited  with  the  use  of  the  ligns.    Thej  are 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  IVill  treatise,  simply  as  a  part  of  the  science. 
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We  do  this  thus :  dm  +  8m  are  11m,  11m  ~  4m  are  7m,  7m  +  0m 
are  13m,  13m  --  5m  are  8m,  8m  —  3m  are  6m.  Hence  the  answer  is 
6m. 

S>  In  such  examples  as  the  last  you  can  add  together  all  the 
quantities  with  the  +  sign  into  one  sum,  making  in  this  case 
17m,  and  all  those  with  the  — ■  sign  into  another,  making 
in  this  case  11m,  and  then  subtract  Thus,  17m  —  11m 
is  6m,  the  same  result  as  before.  This  is,  generally,  the 
better  way  to  do  such  examples. 

Ex.  16.  How  much  is  lOo;  —  4a;  —  2a?  4-  3a;  —  8a;  +  11a;? 
How  much  is  it  if  a;  is  3  ? 

Ex.  17.  How  much  is  10a;  —  15a;  ? 

Sug's. — Of  course  we  cannot  take  15a;  out  of  Kte.  But  we  can 
take  l(Xr  of  the  15a;  from  the  first  lOo;,  and  there  will  then  remain  5x 
of  the  15x,  which  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  l(h;.  We  indicate  this 
by  writing  it  —  5.r.  This  means  that  5x  was  to  be  subtracted,  but 
that  we  had  nothing  to  take  it  from. 

Ex.  18.  How  much  is  3a;  —  5a;  —  2a;  ?         Ans.,  —  4a;, 

QuBRT. — What  does  this  answer  mean  ? 

Ex.  19.  How  much  is  12a  +  3a  —  5fl  —  20a  ? 


Ex.  20.  How  much  is  2  times  3  times  a  certain  number, 
as  5  ?  Ans.^  6  times  the  number. 

Ex.  21.  How  much  is  5  times  7m  ?  that  is,  5  times  7 
times  a  number  which  we  will  represent  by  m  ? 

A71S,,  35  times  m.,  or  35m. 

Ex.  22.  How  much  is  6  times  8a  ?  7  times  3a  ?  10 
times  7b?  9  times  Sy  ?  9  times  8  times  a  number  are 
how  many  times  that  number? 

Ex.  23.  How  much  is  3  times  7m,  and  4  times  8m,  minus 
2  times  lOwi,  if  m  represents  6  ? 
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Ex.  24.  What  is  10a  divided  by  2 ;  that  is,  what  is  i  of 
10a  ?    27a;  divided  by  9  is  how  much  ? 

Ans.  to  the  last,  dx, 

Ex.  25.  How  many  times  a  number  is  10  times  that 
number,  divided  by  2 ;  that  is,  J  of  10  times  a  number? 

Ex.  26,  How  much  is  i  of  48a;  ?  25a;  divided  by  5  ?  ^ 
of  11a;  ?     11a;  divided  by  11  ?     7a;  divided  by  7  ? 

Ex.  27.  Divide  10a;  by  5,  then  add  3a;,  then  multiply  by 
2,  then  subtract  4a;,  then  divide  by  3.    What  is  the  result  ? 

[Note.— The  teacher  should  extend  each  exercises  until  his  pupils 
can  perform  them  mentally,  as  rapidly  as  one  would  naturally  pro* 
nounce  them.] 


SECTION  II. 
More  abont  representing  Numbers  bj  Letters. 

C  When  two  letters  representing  numbers  are  written 
side  by  side,  as  in  a  wordy  their  product  is  indicated. 
Thus,  ab  means  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  repre- 
sented by  a  and  b.  dabc  means  3  times  the  product  of  the 
numbers  represented  by  a,  b,  and  c, 

[Note. — ^Instead  of  saying,  as  above,  the  number  represented  by  a, 
we  usually  simply  say  "  the  number  a,"  or,  "  a"  without  using  the 
word  number  at  alL  Thus  we  say  3  times  the  product  of  a,  h^ 
and  eJ] 

y.  If  we  want  to  represent  the  product  of  a  number  rep- 
resented  by  a  letter ^  as  a,  by  itself  a  certain  number  of 
timesy  instead  of  writing  aa,  or  aaa,  etc,  as  we  might,  we  write 
a',  a*,  etc.  Thus  b*  means  the  same  as  bbbb.  a'  is  read  "  a 
square ; "  a',  "a  cube ; ''  b\  "  *  fourth  power; "  x\  ''x  fifth 
power/'  etc. 


IMTBOBUOTION. 

TJie  little  figure  placed  at  tJie  right  and  a  little  above  ilie 
letter  is  one  form  of  whai  is  called  an  Exponent;  but 
the  pupil  must  not  get  the  idea  that  all  expofients  mean  just 
what  has  now  been  explained.  This  is  the  case  ofHy  when 
the  exponent  is  a  whole  number  without  any  sign  or  with 

the  +  sign.  Thus,  a  ~*  does  not  mean  aaa.  Nor  does  c^ 
mean  any  such  thing,  although  the  -  3,.  and  the  f  are  expo- 
nents.   What  these  do  mean  will  be  explained  in  due  time. 

[Note. — ^It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pupil  be  guarded, 
from  the  outset,  against  the  notion  that  ac  exponent  necessarily  in- 
dicates a  power.  This  fidse  noUon  once  in  the  head,  plagues  the 
pupil  ever  after.] 

Ex.  1.  How  much  is  4a'i,  if  a  =  2,  and  J  =  5?  How 
much  Sa'^a;,  if  a  =  3,  i  =  2,  a;  =  8  ?  How  much  lOoVy*, 
if  fl  =  2,  c  =  1,  y  =  3  ? 

Ex.  2.  How  much  is  a^b^  -f  2ay  —  Jy,  if  o  =  4,  i  =  3, 
y  =  2  ?  How  much  3a*iy*  —  2ay*  +  5i,  the  letters  having 
the  same  values  as  before.  How  much  hby  —  2ab*  +  4^^ 
-2a? 

Ex.  3.  How  many  times  aV  is  4aJ*  +  2ab*  —  Sab*  ? 
How  many  times  a*y  is  10a*y  +  ia*y  —  6a*y  —  a^y  ? 

Ex.  4.  How  many  times  ain^y*  is  4  times  3am*y*  ?  How 
much*  is  6  times  2am*y'?  4  times  7a'JV?  10  times 
13m»V  ? 

Ex.  5.  How  many  times  ax  ia  \  o(  20ax?  \  of  35^2;? 
102ax  divided  by  3  ?  How  much  is  i  of  72oV  ?  125afy* 
divided  by  25  ?    ISny'  divided  by  9  ? 

8-  We  have  learned  in  arithmetic  that  representing 
numbers  by  the  figui'es  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  is  called  Arabic  or 
Decimal  Notation,    In  like  manner,  representing  numbers 

1 .11 .  . — ■      .  '■        ■        * 

*  TbiB  means  the  aame  as  the  precediiig  question. 
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by  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  b,  c,  dy  -  -  -  -  Xy 
y,  etc.,  is  called  Literal  Notation,  The  pupil  will  see  that 
this  Literal  Notation  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from 
the  Rrnnan  Notation,  in  which  the  seven  capital  letters,  I,  V, 
X,  L,  C,  D,  M  are  used. 

Because  the  Literal  Notation  is  so  much  used  in  Alge- 
bra, it  is  often  called  the  Algebraic  Notatiopi.  But  this 
notation  is  just  as  much  used  in  some  other  branches  of 
Mathematics,  as  in  Algebra. 

9.  An  expression  like  la^x,  without  any  other  joined 
with  it  by  the  signs  +  or  — ,  is  called  a  Temif  or  a 
JUonomieU*  If  there  are  ttvo  such  terms  joined  together 
by  either  of  the  signs  +  or  — ,  the  two  taken  together  are 
called  a  JBinomialy  as  6iV  +  2ay*y  or  10a;  —  Say.  If 
three  terms  are  joined  in  this  way  it  is  called  a  Trino- 
mial, as  3fl'y  —  "Hob  4-  21a:.  Any  expression  consisting 
of  more  than  one  term  is,  in  general,  called  a  PolynO" 
miaZm 

Ex.  6.  Point  out  the  monomials,  binomials,  trinomials, 
and  polynomials  in  the  following :  2ax  —  db^,  bxy  —  %cd  + 
a  —  2y,  Zahn^xy,  c*  —  J',  a  +  m,  a  +  b  +  c  ^  d, 
225a'iV^,  abed,  a  —  b,  ab,  c  —  x*y  +  ax,  x*  4-  y*, 
lOfl'  +  Sxy. 

10>  Terms  which  have  the  same  letters,  affected  with  the 
same  exponents,  are  called  Similar.  Thus  12a'y,  6a*y, 
and  —  da^y  are  similar;  but  12ay,  My,  Sex,  are  not 
similar. 

Ex.  7.  Point  out  the  similar  terms  among  the  following : 
3flKc",  2ax,  —  5a^x^,  ax,  lHax*,  16cy*,  —  126^,  3aV, 
—  6cy*,  Qcy*,  IQax^,  c*y*. 

11.  Terms  having  the  +  sign  are  called  JPositivSy 
and  those  having  the  —  sign,  Negative. 
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SECTION  III 
How  Nmnbers  are  Added  in  the  Literal  Notation. 

12.  RULE, — Write  the  expressions  so  that  simi- 
lar TERMS  SHALL  FALL  IN  THE  SAME  COLUMNS.     COMBINE 

each  group  of  similar  terms  into  one  term,  and 
write  the  result  underneath  with  its  own  sign. 
The  polynomial  thus  found  is  the  sum  sought. 

Ex.  1.  Add  hax  —  %cy,  3ax  +  4:cy,  cy  —  'Zax,  —  ^x  — 
3cy,  —  ax  +  6cy,  and  2ax  +  2cy, 

Opekation.  * 

Haying  written  the  numbers  so  that  similar  tenns  6ax  —  2cy 

fall  in  the  same  column,  we  may  begin  to  add  with  Box  +  4cy 

any  column  we  choose.     Adding  the  right-hand  —  2ax  +   cyf 

column   we   find  it  makes  +  7<jy,  and  write  this  —  iax  —  3«y 

sum  underneath  the  column  added.    In  like  man-  —    aaj  +  6<jy 

ner  the  other  column  makes  Sax  (or  +  Sax\  which  2ax  +  2cy 

we  write  without  any  sign,  as  +  will  then  be  un- 

derstood.    The  sum  is  Zax  +  ley.  Zax  +  7cy 

Ex.3. 

10am  -    My^  +    2a^x 

—  6am  +  ^dy*  —  lOa^x 
Aam  —  Sdy*  —  2a^x 
Ham  —  13dy^  +    6a^x 

—  9am  4-    2dy*  —    ba*x 
am  +  ISdy*  —      a*x 


Ex.2. 

6cd  —  2a  + 

Axy 

2cd  +  3a  — 

6xy 

8a  - 

2xy 

Qcd              + 

14:xy 

-  3a- 

7xy 

+  11a  + 

xy 

^cd  —  15a 

5cd  +    2a  + 

oxy 

Ham  —  lOa'aj 


*  It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  demonstrations  in  this  introduction,  bnt  merely 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  a  few  of  the  more  elementary  facts  and  processes  of 
the  science.  Judicious  teachers  will  give  more  or  less  oral  explanation,  accordips 
to  the  character  of  the  class. 

t  When  no  sign  is  expressed  before  a  term,  +  Is  understood. 
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Ex.  4.  Add  5a?  —  3a  +  A  +  7  and  —  4a  —  3a;  +  2*  —  9. 

Suviy  2a;  —  7a  +  3*  —  2, 

Ex.  5.  Add  2a  +  35  —  4c  —  9  and  5a  -  3J  +  2c  —  10. 

Ex.  6.  Add  3a  +  25  —  5,  a  +  5*  —  c,  and  6a  —  2c  4-  3. 

Ex.  7.  Add  %xy  —  12a;",  —  4a;'  +  3a;y,  4a;'  —  2a;y,  and  — 
3a;y  +  4a;'.  Surriy  ^xy  —  Sa;'. 

Ex.  8.  Add  3a'  +  45c  -  c'  4-  10,  -  6a'  +  65c  +  2c'  - 
15,  and  —  4a'  -  95c  -  10c'  +  21. 
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SECTION  IV. 
How  Nmnbers  are  Subtracted  in  the  Literal  Notation. 

13.  RULE.— GhANOB  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TERMS  IK 
THE  SUBTRAHEND  FROM  -f  TO  — ,  OR  FROM  —  TO  +, 
OR  CONCEIVE  THEM  TO  BE  CHANGED,  AND  ADD  THE  RE- 
SULT TO  THE   MINUEND. 

Ex.  1.  From  55y  —  6a'  +  3a;'  subtract  25y  +  3a' 
+  a;'. 

Operation. 

5dy  —  6a'  +  3a^     Minuend. 
—  2iby  —  3a'  —    a?*     SuhtraJiend  with  signs  changed. 
(  The  Remainder  sought,  which  is  the  sura  of  the 

36y  —  9a'  +  2a;*  J  minuend  and  the  subtrahend  with  its   signs 

(  changed.* 

Ex.  2.  From  3aa;   +  55'y'  —  2m'  take  3aa;  —  5'y'  —  3wi'. 

Rem.,  65'y'  +  w'. 


*  If  the  teacher  thiuke  it  best,  he  can  give  a  familiar  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciple  involved  ;  t«nch  aa  is  found  on  pages  41,  42,  43,  of  Part  I.  If  any  explana- 
tion is  givttu,  it  will  be  well  to  have  it  the  same  in  substauce  as  found  in  the  body 
•>f  the  work,  for  obvioas  reasons. 

2* 
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Ex.  3.  From  10a  —  34  +  2(?  —  a:*  subtract  J  —  5«  + 
Q?,  Rmn.y  10a  —  4J  +  7c  —  2x\ 

Ex.  4.  From  12rry  —  3c'  +  ah  take  6a:y  +  c*  —  2aJ. 

Ex.  5.  From  5c\y  —  Zab  take  i;w;  —  2c'y. 

Rent,,  l(?y  —  3ai  —  mx. 

Ex.  6.  From  rr*  —  Wxyz  +  3a  take  —  ^xyz  +  7  —  2a 
—  5:z;yz.  Rem^  a:*  +  5a  •—  7. 

J4.  When  there  is  a  term  in  the  subtrahend  which  has 
no  similar  term  in  the  minuend,  we  see  that  this  term  ap- 
pears in  the  remainder  with  its  sign  changed. 

Ex.  7.  From  6ac'  —  %ly^  +  ^  —  3cy  take  —  2ac*  + 
dd^y  —  3a;  —  dcy  +  m. 

Reni.^  8ac'  —  2by*  —  dh*y  +  Kx  ^  nu 

Ex.  8.  From  SwiV  —  3a  —  4 J  take  a*  —  b\ 

Renuy  SwV  -  3a  —  44  —  a'  +  b\ 

Ex.  9.  From  a*  +  2a*  +  4*  take  a*  -  2a4  +  b\ 

Ex.  10.  From  a"  -f  4*  take  a*  -  b\ 

Ex.  11.  From  3c»i  — y  take  24  —  3c. 

Ex.  12.  From  x*  —  2xy  +  1  take  4a;y. 
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SECTION    V. 
How  Numbers  are  Multiplied  in  the  Literal  Notation. 

15*  RULE. — To  MULTIPLY  TWO  MONOMIALS  TOGETHER, 
MULTIPLY  THE  NUMERICAL  COEFFICIENTS  AS  IN  THE 
DECIMAL  NOTATION,  AND  TO  THIS  PRODUCT  AFFIX  THE 
LETTERS  OF  THE  FACTORS,  AFFECTING  EACH  LETTER  WITH 
AN  EXPONENT  EQUAL  TO  THE  SUM  OF  THE  EXPONENTS 
OF  THAT  LETTER  IN  BOTH    THE  FACTORS.      If    THE  SIGNS 
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OF  BOTH  THE  FACTORS  ARE  ALIKE,  THE  PRODUCT  MUST 
HAVE  THE  +  sign;  BUT  IP  THE  SIGNS  OP  THE  FACTORS 
ARE  ITNLIKE,  THE  SIGN  OP  THE  PRODUCT  MUST  BE  — . 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  baoi?  by  3aV. 

Opkration. — ^If  we  wish  we  may  write  the  fiictors  as  in 
arithmetic,  though  this  is  not  necessary.    The  product  of      6aa^ 
the  numerical  coefficients  3  and  5  is  15.    To  this  affixing      8aV 

the  letters  a  and  x^  and  as  a  has  an  exponent  1*  in  the  mul-  

tiplicand,  and  2  in  the  multiplier,  giving  it  an  exponent  3    15aV 
in  the  product,  and  x  an  exponent  5  for  a  like  reason,  we 
have  15a V,  as  the  product  of  Sooj"  x  8a V. 

Ex.  2.  Multiply  10  m;**  hjZmW.  Sxy  by  4a:*/.  lex  by 
Sex,    2a  by  a'. 

Ex.  3.  Multiply  -  6a'  by  6ft.  Product,  —  30a**. 

Ex.  4.  Multiply  —  da^x  by  —  'Za^x'y. 

Prodtcct,  Qa*x*y. 

Ex.  6.  Find  the  products  of  the  following :  —  7a'ar  by 
2axy ;  lOc^vix*  by  —  3m'a; ;  9a  by  4i ;  —  am  by  —  a;y ;  3v^d^ 
by  —  a5 ;  —  5xy  by  —  x'y*. 


IG*  To  multiply  ttoo  factors  together  when  one  or  both 
are  polynomials, 

R  ULE, — Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand 

BY  each  term   of  THE  MULTIPLIER,  AND  ADD  THE  PROD- 
UCTS. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  %a^x  —  3fty  +  4  iw  by  2a*ft'm. 

Operation.  —  It   is   immaterial  2a'j?  —  35y  +  4w 

where   we   write    the    multiplier,  2a'^m 

but  we  may  as  well  write  it  as  in 

arithmetic.      So  also  it  makes  no  Aa^b^mx  —  Qd'b^my  +  Sa*b*m* 
difference  whether  we  begin  at  the 

*  When  no  exponent  is  expreseed,  1  is  always  anderstood. 
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right  hand  or  the  left  to  multiply.  It  is  euitomary  to  arrange 
Vie  Utters  in  a  term  alpfiabeticaUif;  thus  we  write  ia*6^inx,  instead  of 
4b^a*xm,  or  any  such  form.  There  would  be  really  no  difference  in 
thg  valiLe  of  tlie  terms,  however,  in  whatever  order  the  letters 
came. 

Ex.  2.  Multiply  Gax  —  6a*x  +  SaT^  by  2aV ;  2my  — 
dcy*  by  6vi*c* ;  4{df  —  dcd  +  x  hj  ay;  a  -{-  b  — cbya;; 
10a* m'x  —  4any  +  3  ma:*  by  6a'y\ 

Ex.  3.  Multiply  da'x'  -  2ay'  +  bxy  by  a*  —  %xy. 
Operation. —  3a*aj»  —  Say*  +  Sajy 


Product  by  a',  8a*a:*  —  2o  V  +  5a*iry 

Product  by  —  2ay,  —  6a*x*y  +  Aaxy^  —  10aj*y* 

Sum  of  partial 

products,  3aV  —  2aV  +  5a*j?y  —  6aVy  +  iflujy*  —  lOajV 

There  being  no  similar  terms  in  these  partial  products,  we  can 
add  them  only  by  connecting  them  with  their  proper  signs. 

Ex.  4.  Multiply  x*  —  2xy  +  y'  by  2a;  —  3y. 

Opkuation. —  a?  —  2xy  +  y" 

2a; -3y 


Product  by  2a?,  Sa?*  —  4c*y  +  2ary* 

Product  by  -  8y,  ~  3a:»y  +  ftry«  -  3y» 

Entire  product,  2ar»  —  Wy  +  Sxy*  —  Sy* 

Ex.  5.  Multiply  a+  nhja  —  n.  Prod.,  a*  —  n\ 

Ex.  6.  Multiply  a*  -h  a*  +  a*  -h  a -h  Ihj  a*  —  1. 
Ex.  7.  Multiply  a'  -  2«S  +  *"  by  a*  4-  2ab  +  *'. 
Ex.  8.  Multiply  m  +  «  by  w  +  n. 
Ex.  9.  Multiply  m  —  7i  by  m  —  w. 
Ex.  10.  Multiply  4a;'  -  9?/'  by  a;  +  2y. 
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Ex.  11.  Hnltipljr  together  a;—  3,9?  —  5,  «  —  4,  and  x 

Ex.  12.  Multiply  «*  +  y*  +  «"—  «y  —  a?«  —  y^jbya  +  y 
+  a.  ProA,  «•  +  y*  +  «•  —  3a;y2L 
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SECTION  VL 
How  ITumbers  are  Divided  in  the  Literal  Notation. 

17*  To  divide  when  dividend  atid  divisor  consist  of  ths 
same  quatitity  affected  with  exponents. 

RULE, — The  quotient  is  the  common  quaittity 

AFFECTED  WITH  AN  EXPONENT  EQUAL  TO  THE  EXPONENT 
OF  THE  DIVIDEND  MINUS  THE  EXPONENT  OF  THE  DIVI- 
80B.  If  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  DIVISOR  AND  DIVIDEND  ABB 
ALIKE,  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  QUOTIENT  IS  +  ;  IF  UNLIKE,  — • 

Ex.  1.  Divide  of  by  a*.  Q^otf  a\ 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quo- 
tient must  always  equal  the  dividend.    In  this  case,  a'  x  a*  =  a*. 

Ex.  2.  Divide  —  af  by  a^.  Quot,,  —  a?. 

Ex.  3.  Divide  —  w*  by  —  m\  QuoL,  nu 

Ex.  4.  Divide  V  by  -  V.  Quot.,  -  b\ 

Ex.  5.  Give  the  quotients  in  the  following  cases  *.y'  -^  ^ ; 


18.  To  divide  one  monomial  iy  another, 

RULE, — Divide  the  numerical  coefficient  of  the 

DIVIDEND  BY  THE  NUMERICAL  COEFFICIENT  OF  THE  DIVI- 
SOR, AND  TO  THE  QUOTIENT  ANNEX  THE  LITERAL  FAC- 
TORS, AFFBOTINa  EACH  WITH   AN    EXPONENT    EQUAL    TO 
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ITS  EXPONENT  IK  THE  DIVIDEND  MINUS  THAT  IN  THE 
DIVISOR,  AND  SUPPRESSING  ALL  FACTORS  WHOSE  EX- 
PONENTS ARE  0.  The  SIGN  op  the  QUOTIENT  WILL  BE 
+  WHEN  THE  DIVIDEND  AND  DIVISOR  HAVE  LIKE  SIGNS, 
AND  —  WHEN  THEY  HAVE  UNLIKE  SIGNS. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  IbVx^y  by  Zbxy,  Qnot,  6b*x. 

Ex.  2.  Divide  21a*m*ny*  by  —  Wmny, 

Quoty  —  dm^y. 

Ex.  3.  Divide  -  lOoa'y'  by  -  21a\  QuoUy  bay\ 

Ex.  4.  Divide  —ISmn^x  by  ^mnx.  Quotiy  —  dn. 

Ex's  5  to  9.  Give  the  quotients  in  the  following : 
12aY  -T-  Say* ;  -  64ay  -r-  16ay ;  81a;*y*  -^  -  27x'y^ ; 
-  35a*^»V  -T-  -  7ah*x* ;  24m"y'  -r  -  Smy. 


19.  To  divide  one  monomial  by  another  when  the  coeffi- 
cient in  the  dividend  is  not  divisible  by  that  in  the  divisor, 
or  the  exponent  of  any  letter  is  greater  in  the  divisor  than 
in  the  dividend,  or  there  is  a  letter  in  the  divisor  not  found  in 
the  dividend. 

RULE, — Write  the  divisor  under  the  dividend 
IN  the  form  of  a  common  fraction,  and  then  re- 
duce this  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  by  can- 
celling ALL  FACTORS  COMMON  TO  BOTH  NUMERATOB 
AND   DENOMINATOR.* 

The  sign  of  the  quotient  is  determined  as  in  the  last 
case. 

Ex.  10.  Divide  18aV  by  4aV. 

ISa'a^ 
Operation.    ISaV  -!-  4aV  =  -t-.-V-    Now  in  18  and  4  there  is 

a  common  factor  2  which  can  be  cancelled ;  the  a'  in  the  numerator. 


*  The  pupil  is  preeamed  to  be  familiar  with  this  operation  in  arithmetic 
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which  is  two  fiictors  of  3,  will  cancel  two  fiictors  of  a  from  a'  in 
the  denominator,  and  leave  a  factor  a  in  the  denominator,  and  in 
like  manner  ^  in  the  denominator  cancels  c*  from  the  a^  in  the 

numerator,  leaving  x  therein.    Hence,      ,  .  =  s-.  and  ^  is  the  xe- 

quired  quotient 

Ex.  11.  Divide  VZmy  by  lOinY 

Operation.    12OTy -*- lOw'y  =  it^  =  ^- 

Ex,  13.  Divide  48aVy«  by  -  32aVy\     Quoty  -  ^. 

/OX 

Ex.  13.  Divide  -  30*Vy  by  -  40JV.  Quot^  % 

Sux 
Ex.  14.  Divide  Qax  by  4Jy.  Qt/o^.^  ^r-. 

Ex.  15.  Divide  —  limy  by  lOnx,  Qtiot,  —         ^. 

Ex's  15  to  20.  Find  the  quotients  in  the  following  cases : 
24aV  -T-  15wia:' ;  —  2laQf  by  —  14am* ;  —  6ab  by  5a:y ; 
16a*y*  by  —  12aY  I  'S'aV  by  —  3a;* ;  —  4mw'  by  8mw. 

^0.  7b  divide  a  polynomial  by  a  monomial 

RULE. — Divide  each  term    of    the    polynomial 

DIVIDEND  BY  THE  MONOMIAL    DIVISOR ;   AND  WRITE   THE 
RESULTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THEIR  OWN  SIGNS. 

Ex.  21.  Divide  6aVy*  -  12aVy'  +  ISaVy'  by  3aVy'. 
Operation.—       3aVy')6«'a?*y*  —  12aVy*  +  ISaVy* 

Ex.  22.  Divide  12ay  -  16ay  +  20ay  —  2Say  by 
-  4ay . 

Ex.  23.  Divide  16a*bc  —  20flk?y'  +  6cd*  by  -  5a5c. 

-.       4v'      d" 
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Ex.  24.  Divide  16mV  -  24mV  +  lOmV  by  2mV. 
Ex.  25.  Divide  36a**y  +  28a**y  -  49tffty  by-  laJf'tf 


.t.<i 


)?i..  To  perform  division  when  both  dividend  and  divisor 
are  polynomials. 

RULE. — 1st  Abranob  both  dividend  akd  divisor 

WITH  REFEREKCK  TO  80MB  LETTER   FOUKD  IS  BOTH,  t.  &, 

place  that  term  first  at  the  left  hand  which  has  the  highest 
exponent  of  this  letter,  the  term  containing  the  next 
highest  exponent  of  this  letter  next,  etc. 
2nd.  Having  arrakoed  dividend  and  divisor  thus, 

DIVIDE  the  first  TERM  OF  THE  DIVIDEND  BY  THE  FIRST 
term  of  THE  DIVISOR  FOR  THE  FIBST  TERM  OF  THE  QUO- 
TIENT; THEN  SUBTRACT  FROM  THE  DIVIDEND  THE  PRODUCT 
OF  THE  DIVISOR  INTO  THIS  TERM  OF  THE  QUOTIENT,  AND 
BRING  DOWN  AS  MANY  TERMS  TO  THE  REMAINDER  AS  MAY 
BE  NECESSARY  TO  FORM  A  NEW  DIVIDEND.  DiVIDB  AS 
BEFORE,  AND  CONTINUE  THE  PROCESS  TILL  THE  WORK  IS 
COMPLETE. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  6«V  -  ^aa?  -  4fl*a;  +  »*  +  a*  by  —  %ax 

+  a*  +  a;". 

Operation. — These  polynomials,  arranged  according  to  the  letter 
a,  and  placed  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  division,  become 

a*  —  %aa  +  Q?)a^  —  Aa*x  +  6aV  —  4aa?  +  a?*(a"  —  2<sb  +  ^ 

g*  —  2a'a?  +    aV 

—  2a*aj  4-  5a*a^  —  4aaj" 

—  2a*aj  4-  4a*aj*  —  2«aj* 


The  pupil  will  have  no  diflaculty  in  following  the  work,  if  he  com- 
pares it  carefully  with  the  rule.  The  polynomials  might  equally 
well  have  been  arranged  with  reference  to  x.  Tlius  «•  —  %ax  +  a') 
a;*  —  403?*  +  6a'aj*  —  Aa^x  +  a*.  This  arrangement  would  give 
a^  —  2aa;  +  a'  for  the  quotient,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
before. 
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Ex.  2.  Divide  xV  +  «*  -f  y*  by  rry  -|-  a:*  +  y*. 

Qtwty  a;*  —  a;y  +  y". 

Ex.  3.  Divide  a*  +  2aA  +  ^'  by  a  +  *. 

Ex.  4.  Divide  a*  -  2ab  +  J'  by  o  -  5. 

Ex.  5.  Divide  4ax  +  4a?  +  «■  by  2a;  +  a. 

Ex.  6.  Divide  a^b*  +  h'-^  a^V  +  a*  by  o*  -  aJ  +  h\ 

Ex.  7.  Divide  lOoc  +  3c"  +  3a'  +  4^  -f  8a*  +  %lc  by 
2&  +  a  +  3c. 

Ex.  8.  Divide  a;*  —  y*  by  a;  —  y. 

Operation. 
«  —  y)**  —  y*(**  +  «*y  +  o^-^x^^  +  y» 

a;*  —  a;*y 


*  V  --  y* 

«V  —  y* 

a;«y»  —  ay* 

a^-y* 

a?y*  —  y* 
Ex.  9.  Divide  a;'  —  y^  by  a;  4-  y. 

Ex.  10.  Divide  4a*  -  ^>*  by  2a  -  4. 

Ex.  11.  Divide  20aa;*  +  4a*  -  4a:*  -  25a"a5"  by  2a*  +  2a?* 
—  5fla;. 

Ex.  12.  Show  that  (a*  -  5*)  -f-  (a*  +  aJ  +  *')  =  a  -  J. 
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SECTION'  VII. 
A  little  about  Factoring, 

22.  Two  or  more  numbers  which,  ieiny  multiplied  i(h 
igethevy  produce  a  given  number^  are  called  its  factors. 
Thus  3  and  4  are  the  factors  of  12^  because  8  X  4  ~  12. 
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So  a  +  J  and  a  —  J  are  the  factors  of  a*  —  V,  becanse 
{a  +  b)  X(a  "  h)  =  a^  —  V.    Try  it,  and  see. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  a  and  b  ?  What  are  the 
factors  of  ab  ? 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  product  of  3,  a:,  and  y  ?  What  are  the 
factors  of  ^xy  ? 

Ex.  3.  What  does  o"  mean  ?  What  are  the  factors  of  a"  ? 
What  of  a^V  ?  of  5a'y  ? 

SuQ. — Such  an  expression  aa  5a'6*  may  be  resolyed  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways :  thus  5,  a,  a,  a,  h^  and  h  are  ils  factors ;  also,  5,  a', 
and  6^ ;  also,  5,  a^,  a,  and  ^ ;  also,  &z,  a*  6,  and  6,  etc. 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  product  of  a  and  a;  +  y  ?  What  are 
the  factors  of  ax  -\-  ay^ 

Ex.  5.  What  is  the  product  of  3a  and  a  —  J  ?  What  are 
the  factors  of  3a'  —  3a5  ?  of  2a  -  2aJ  ? 


THE  SQUARE  OF  THE  SUM  OF  TWO  NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  a  +  i  and  a  +  b?    What 
are  the  factors  of  a*  +  2ab  +  i*  ? 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  product  of  a;  4-  y  and  x  -\-  y?    What 
are  the  factors  of  »"  +  2xy  +  y^? 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  product  of  1  -f  a;  and  1  +  a;  ?    What 
are  the  factors  of  1  +  2a?  4-  a;"  ? 


23.  We  see  from  the  last  examples  that  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  two  numbers  equals  the  square  of  one  of  them^^  twice 
the  product  of  the  two,  +  the  square  of  the  second.  Thus 
(a  +  5)  X  (a  4-  b)  is  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  two 
numbers  a  and  5,  and  is  equal  to  a'  +  %ab  +  V. 

This  principle,  and  those  in  24  and  25^  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  factoring. 
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THE  SQUARE   OP  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  TWO  NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  oiz  —  y  and  a;  —  y  ?  What 
are  the  factors  of  a:*  —  2ary  4-  y*  ? 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  product  of  m  —  n  and  m  —  »?  Wliat 
are  the  factors  of  w?  —  %mn  +  n^  ? 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  product  of  1  —  a;  and  1  —  rr  ?  What 
are  the  factors  of  1  —  2a;  +  a:*  ? 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  product  of  2  -  a;  and  2  —  a:  ?  What 
are  the  factors  of  4  —  4x  +  a:*  ? 

24:.  From  these  examples,  we  see  that  the  square  of  tJie 
difference  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  tlie  square  of  one  of 
theniy^  twice  the  product  of  the  twOy-^  the  square  of  the 
other.    Thus  {x  —  y)  X  (a:  —  y)  =  «"  —  2a:y  +  y*. 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE   SUM  AND  DIFFERENCE  OF  TWO 

NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  a;  +  y  and  x  ^  y?  What 
are  the  factors  of  a:"  —  y*  ? 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  product  of  a  +  J  and  a--  b?  What 
are  the  factors  of  a*  —  A'  ? 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  product  of  I  +  a;  and  1  —  a;  ?  What 
are  the  factors  of  1  —  a;"  ? 

Ex.4.  What  is  the  product  of  2 +  05  and  2  — a;?  What 
are  the  factors  of  4  —  a:*  ? 

25.  We  see,  from  these  examples,  that  tJie  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  of  ttoo  numbers  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  squares.    Thus  {x  ■{•  y)  X  (a;  —  y)  =  a:*  —  y* 


Ex.  1.  What  are  the  fistctors  of  2a  —  2ft.? 
Ex.  2.  What  are  the  fiactors  of  3a'  -  3a'a;  ? 
Ex.  3.  Wliat  are  the  factors  of  c*  +  2cd  +  d*  ? 
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Ex.  4.  What  are  the  factors  of  o"  —  2am  +  m*? 

Ex,  5.  What  are  the  factors  of  a*  —  c*  ? 

Ex.  6.  What  are  the  factors  of  «■  —  2a;  +  1  ? 

Ex.  7.  What  are  the  factors  of  9  —  a:"  ? 

Ex.  8.  What  are  the  factors  of  a*  +  2a  -f  1  ? 


^•♦•^' 


SECTION  VIII. 

How  Operations  in  Fractions  are  performed  in  tiie 

Literal  Notation. 

j3C  For  the  various  operations  in  fractions  in  the 
literal  notationy  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  for  the 
corresponding  cases  apply,  only,  that  the  fundamental 
operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  are  performed  by  the  preceding  rules. 


TO  BEDUOE  FRACTIONS  TO  THEIB  LOWEST  TERMS. 

27*  What  is  the  rule  for  this  operation  in  arithmetic  f 
Ex.  1.  Beduce  jz — -,-5  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Resulty  -^ — • 
Zmx 

Ex.  2,  Beduce    ^^,  ,   to  its  lowest  terms. 

Iboy* 

Ex.  3.  Beduce   ^  ,,     .    .  .,,  to  its  lowest  terms. 

8u6. — ^Divide  numerator  and  denominator  by  Mh. 

Ex.  4.  Beduce ^^^5-= ^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

7a;'y 

Ex.  6.  Beduce ^^  ,  , — ^ — 7 to    its    lowest 

28«V  —  36a» 

terms. 


OPERATIONS  IN  FRAGnONB  IN  THB  LITERAL  NOTATION.     XIt 

Ex.  6.  Beduee  -*r — -^ h-  to  its  lowest  terms^ 

a  +  Ttax  +  TT 

Sno.-^Try  a  -k-x  and  see  if  it  will  not  divide  both  terms  of  the 
fraction. 

Ex.  7.  Eeduce  -= — 7?  to  its  lowest  terms. 

JieBuUy ?. 

a  —  0 

Ex.  8.  Seduce  —: — r^ ■ — =  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Suo. — ^Will  any  monomial  divide  the  terms  of  the  fraction? 


IMPROPER  FRAOtlONS  REDUCED  TO  WHOLE  OR  MIXED 

NUMBERS. 

28.  What  is  the  ruUfoi'  this  operation  in  arithmetic? 

Ex.  1.  Eeduce — to  an  integral  form. 

x  —  a  ^ 

Resulty  x  —  a. 
Suo.— Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator. 

Ex.  2.  Eeduce ^ ^r^ to  an  integral  form. 

2a  —  3a;  /° 

Ex.  3.  Eeduce — j-i to  an   m- 

4t(r  —  ax 

tegral  f otm. 

\0a*  —  ISax Sx^ 

Ex.  4.  Eeduce  — — =— ; to  an  integral  form. 

5a  +  x  ° 


Ex.  5.  Eeduce  ji — r-5 — i ^  ^^  i^- 


12<?*  +  Sa(^s?  —  3gca?  -  2aV 

3c  +  2ax 
fegral  form. 

Ex.  6.  Eeduce  ^^        to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 
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OFEBATioir.     ^         r-    The  term  ay  can  be  divided  by  y,  giving 

a  +  - 

y 

a.  Bat  we  can  only  indicate  the  division  of  h  by  y,  by  writing  it  in 
the  form  -,  and  as  the  sign  of  both  h  and  y  is  + ,  the  quotient  -  is  + , 
and  is  to  be  added  to  a. 

Ex.  6.  Beduce ■= to  an  integral  or  mixed 

Ot2/ 

4 

form.  Result,  4a?  —  2  +  r-- 

oa; 

Ex.  7.  Beduce to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

a" 

ResuUy  2ax . 

a 

QuKBT.— Why  has  —  the  —  sign  ? 

o*  +  aj*  —  a;* 
Ex.  8.  Beduce  ^ to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 


Result,  d^  —  ax  -V  ^  — 


x' 


a  -{-  X 


Ex.  9.  Beduce to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

X 

. ,      ah  ^  V 

Also, .  4 

X 


mXED  iq^UHBEBS  REDUCED    TO  IHPROPEB  FBAOTIOlirS. 

29*  What  is  the  rule  for  this  operation  in  arithmetic  f 

Ex.  1.  Beduce  a  —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

a 

Operation.— The  integral  part  is  a.    This  multiplied  by  a  makes 
a».    From  this  6  is  to  be  subtracted,  because  of  the  i-  sign.    Thus 

we  have  for  the  result . 


OPERATIONS  m  FRACTIONS  IN  THE  MTERAL  NOTATION.   xlvH 

Ex.  2.  Beduce  2a;  +  -^  to  the  form  of  a  fraction.    Also, 

da 
a  —  X • 

Ex.  3.  Eeduce  a  +  x to  the  form  of  a 

a  —  « 

fraction. 

Sug's. — ^The  integral  part  a  •{-  x,  multiplied  by  the  denominator 
a  —  a;,  gives  a*  —  a^.  Now  notice  that  the  nnmerator 
a*  +  2ax  +  fl^  is  to  be  tubtraeted  from  this,  as  the  sign  before  the 
frauition  is  — .    If  we  subtract  a^  +  2ax  +  a^  from  a*  —  jc*,  we  have 

—  %ax  —  2a^.      Hence  the  result  is  ^ — . 

a  —  X 

We  may  also  write  this  thus : 

a  ■\-  X = ^^ -.     Now  the 

a  —  x  a  —  X 

quantity  in  the  parenthesis  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  o^  —  o^. 
Hence,  changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  in  the  parenthesis,  and 

•                                               a*  —  aJ*  —  €s*  —  2flaj  —  aJ* 
dropping  the  marks,  we  have .      Adding 

—  2aaj  —  2a? 

similar  terms,  this  becomes . 

'  a  —  X 

Ex.  4.  Eeduce  1  —  ^  ~\   .   , , —  to  the  form  of  a  frac- 

a  +  0 

tion.  Kesulti    ,   .    ,,. 

a   +  o 

^»  -L  a;*  _  5 

Ex.  5.  Beduce  a  —  x ; to  the  form  of  a 

a  +  X 

6  —  2a? 

firaction.  Result^ — . 

a  •{-  X 

/^ 5 

Ex.  6.  Bednce  Zx r —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

vX 

BesuUy  — r . 

ox 
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TO  BEDUOB  FRACTIONS  TO  EQUIVALENT   FRACTIONS    HAT- 
ING A  COMMON  DENOMINATOR. 

30.  Oive  the  rules  of  arithmetic  for  this  process. 

We  shall  use  only  the  method  of  multiplying  both  terms 
of  each  fraction  by  the  denominators  of  all  the  other 
fractions 

ft  %   Jt 

Ex.  1.  Beduce  y  7  -  ^  equivalent  fractions  having  a 

common  denominator.  Results,  — ,  — -,  — . 

xyz  xyz  xyz 

Ex.  2.  Beduce  r/  —  >  i  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a 

common  denominator.    Also^  — ; — > >  5. 

Jteeults  of  the  last,  ^  _  ^J,  3^  _  3/,  ^^-^ 


TO  ADD    FRACTIONS. 

81.  Repeat  the  rules  of  arithmetic  for  this  purpose. 
Ex.  1.  Add  7:,  5,  and   -.  Sum,  -^k' 

Ex.  2.  Add  -77-,  and  — ^r— .  Sum,  — - — . 

3  2  6 

■Bi     o    Ajji^  — «       J  3a;  —  1  -,        13a;—  1 

Ex.  3.  Add  — =— ,  and  — ^ — .  Sum,  — jjt — . 

Ex.  4.  Add 7,  and  — -—r.  Sum,  — i- — 7^-. 

a  —  J  a  •\'  0  '  a*  -^0^ 

Ex.  5.  Add  j-qr-i,  and  5-3^-  ^^w,  ^  _^4' 


OPERATIONS  IN  FBACT]tO|»  IN  THB  UTERAL  NOTATION. 


TO  SUBTRACT  FRACTIONS. 

32.  What  is  the  rule  given  in  arithmetic  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

Ex,  1.  Prom  -^  take  2-  £em.,  r^- 

Ex.  2.  Prom  ^  take  5.  Bern.,      ^ 

Ex.  3.  Prom  ^-^^  take  ^4^-  -B^> 

o  o 

Ex.  4.  Prom take  — ; — .  Rem.y 

x-y  x+y 


1"  a?  1  +  a:' 


Ex.  5.  Prom  t— : — ?  take  :: i.       Rem^  -^ ^. 


6       • 

8«-ll 

15     • 

'2y 

V-y- 

-  A3? 

MULTIPLICATION  OP  PRACTIONS. 

8S*  How  is  a  fraction  multiplied  by  a  whole  nuniberf 
Ex.  1.  Multiply  —  by  bcf.  Prod.,  -^r-- 

Ex.  2.  Multiply  |~2  ^7  «  +  *•  ^^^ ^c~T2' 

Ex.  3.  Multiply  — ^^  by  1  —  ic.  Prod.,  t-^. 

Ex.  4.  Multiply  ^-iv-  by  3a.  Prod.,  -^. 

Ejl5.  Multiply  3a;  by  j.  Prod-,-^. 


IMTBODTTCmOH. 

Ex.  6.  Multiply  g^^i^  by  «  +  J. 

Prod.,  i^ m 

a  +  b 

Ex.  ?•  Multiply  10a"  by  -^.  ProcL,  — • 

Ex,  8.  Multiply  |  by  6 ;  by  8 ;  by  10. 
Ex.  9.  Multiply  ^^  by  3 ;  ^^^  by6. 


34.  Give  tlie  rule  for  multiplying   one  frcLction  ty 
another. 

Ex,  1.  Multiply  3j  l>y  ap-  PrQd.,  g^ 

Ex.  2.  Multiply  -r  by  -.  Prod.,  j-. 

Ex.  3.  Multiply  -^  by  ^-^.  Prod.  ^^^  _  ^^ 

Ex.  4.  Multiply  ^  byl^.  Prod.,  ^±^. 

Ex.  5.  Multiply -^^j-by^—^.  Prod,— 3^—. 


DIVISION  OF  FRACTIOlirS. 

35.  How  18  a  fraction  divided  ty  a  whole  number  f 
Ex.  1.  Divide  ~  by  ^x\    .  Quot.,  ^. 

uX  iXJX 

Ex.  2.  Divide  ^,  by  2a*i.  ^w^.,  ™ 
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Ex.  3.  Diyide  ^^-^  by  ft  -  S.  Quot.,  ^-^. 

Ex.  4.  Divide  ^^^  by  a;  -  y.  Quot,  '^^^. 


36.  Sow  is  any  quantity  divided  by  a  fraction  t 
Ans.  By  multiplying  it  by  the  divisor  inverted. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  6  by||.  Quot.,  -. 

Ex.  2.  Divide  -=  by  -.  Quoty  ^. 

Ex.  3.  Divide  — ^  by  ^r-—.  Quot.,  -^. 

O  Jo  +  C  L4 

Ex  4.  Divide  5  by . 

c  +  d    ^   a;  +  y 


cm  4-  ^wi  —  cw  —  £if»' 


Ex.  5.  Divide  '^-^^  +  y'  by  ^. 

aft  •'       oc 


-,     .    ex  —  cy 
Quot.,  -  -^ 


a 


Ex.  6.  Divide  — --7  by  -i rj.         Quot,  — «- — ^. 

a  +  b   '^  a  —  b  ox 


^♦♦•^ 


SECTION  IX. 
How  Problems  are  Solved  in  Algebra. 

Ex.  1.  John  is  3  times  as  old  as  James^  and  the  sum  of 
their  ages  is  32 ;  how  old  is  each  ? 


lii  ISTBODUOIION* 

Solution.— This  example  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  can  easily  be 
solved  mentally.  Thus,  we  see  that  since  John's  age  is  3  times 
James's,  both  their  ages  together  make  4  times  James's  age,  and  this 
is  32  years.  Now  4  times  James's  age  =  33  years.  Hence,  James's 
age  is  i  of  32,  or  8  years ;  and  John's  age  being  3  times  James's,  is 
3  X  8,  or  24  years. 

To  solve  this  by  Algebra,  we  proceed  as  follows :  Let  x  represent 
James's  age ;  then,  since  John  is  3  times  as  old,  dx  will  represent  his 
age ;  and  the  sum  of  their  ages  will  be  8a;  +  «.  Now  the  statement 
is  that  the  sum  of  their  ages  is  32 ;  hence  3x  -\-  x  =  22.  Or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  4z;  =  32.  If  4i;  =  32,  a;  s  ^  of  32,  or  2  =  8.  But 
X  stood  for  James's  age,  hence,  James's  age  is  8;  and  John's  being  3 
times  as  much,  is  3  x  8,  or  24 

37.  Th&  expression  3a;  +  a;  =  32  is  what  is  called  an 
JEquatioti ;  and  it  is  hy  the  use  of  equatiojis  that  we  solve 
problems  in  Algebra. 

Ex.  2.  A  merchant  said  that  he  had  72  yards  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  cloth^  in  three  roll&  In  the  first  roll,  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  yards ;  in  the  second,  3  times  as 
many  as  in  the  first;  and  in  the  third,  twice  as  many  as  in 
the  first.    How  many  yards  were  there  in  the  first  roll  ? 

Bug's.— The  equation  is  a?  +  3«  +  2aj  =  72. 

Now,  a?  +  3aj  4-  2a?  is  aaj,  hence  da?  =  72. 

And  if  &»  =  72,  a?,  or  la?,  is  i  of  72,  x  —  12. 

QuKBiES.— What  does  the  x  stand  for?  Answer.  The  number  of 
yards  in  the  first  roll.  In  this  problem  which  is  the  most,:v  +  3a;  +  2a;, 
or  72?  To  start  with,  do  you  know  how  much  a;  is?  Then  is  iS  a 
hnmon^  or  an  unknown  quantity,  at  the  outset? 


38, — ^The  number  which  we  desire  to  find  as  the  answer 
of  a  problem  is  represented  in  the  beginning  of  the  solution 
by  one  of  the  latter  letters  of  the  alphabet,  usually  Xy  if 
there  is  need  of  but  one  letter,  and  is  called  the  Unknown 
Quantity. 

Ex.  3.  A  boy  on  being  asked  how  old  he  was,  replied, 
"  if  you  add  to  my  age  3  times  my  age,  and  5  times  my  age. 
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and  subtract  twice  my  age,  the  resolt  will  be  49  years.  How 
old  was  be  ? 

Suq's.— The  equation  is  a?  +  Sa?  +  5»  —  2aj  =  49. 

Hence,  since  «  +  3aj  +  5»  —  2aj  is  7aj,  7a?  =  49. 

K7aj  =  49,aj  =  tof49,  or  a?  =   7. 

Ex.  4.  There  are  three  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  in  a 
party  of  60  children.  How  many  boys  are  there  ?  How 
many  girls  ? 

Ex.  5.  In  a  barrel  of  sngar  weighing  200  lbs,  there  are 
three  Yarieties,  A,  B,  and  C,  mixed.  There  is  7  times  as 
much  of  B  as  of  A,  and  twice  as  much  of  C  as  of  A.  How 
much  of  A  is  there?  How  much  of  each  of  the  other 
kinds  ?    Ans.,  of  A,  20  lbs. ;  of  B,  140  lbs. ;  of  C,  40  lbs. 

Ex.  6.  There  were  4  kinds  of  liqaor  put  into  a  cask,  2 
times  as  mach  of  the  second  as  of  the  first,  2  times  as  much 
of  the  third  as  of  the  second,  and  2  times  as  much  of  the 
fourth  as  of  the  third.  The  cask  sprang  a  leak,  and  three 
times  as  much  leaked  out  as  was  put  in  of  the  first  kind, 
when  it  was  found  that  there  were  36  gallons  remaining. 
How.  much  was  there  put  in  of  each  kind  ? 

Suo's.— The  equation  is  «  +  2«  +  4B  +  8aj  —  3aj  =  36. 

Ex.  7.  In  a  pasture  there  are  a  certain  number  of  cows 
and  23  sheep,  in  all  34  animals.  How  many  cows  were 
there? 

Solution.  As  it  is  the  number  of  cows  we  seek,  let  as  represent 
the  number  of  cows.  Then  a;  +  23  is  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
pasture,  and  the  equation  is 

a;  +  23  =  34 

Now  the  a;  +  23  means  just  the  same  thing  as  the  34,  that  is 
sp  +  23  s=  34.  So,  if  we  subtract  23  from  each,  there  will  be  Just  as 
much  left  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Subtracting  23  from  x  +  23,  there 
remains  x,  and  subtracting  23  from  34,  there  remains  11.  Hence 
X  =  11.  Now  as  X  represen^d  the  number  of  cows,  wq  know  that 
there  were  11  cows. 


liy  INTRODUCTION. 

39*  The  part  of  an  equation  on  the  left  of  the  sign  =  is 
called  the  First  Me^nber,  and  that  on  the  right,  the 
Second  Member. 

Note. — The  pupil  must  not  think  that  because  these  examples 
are  so  simple  that  he  can  **  do  them  in  his  head"  without  any  al- 
gebra, and  may  be  with  less  work,  that  therefore  algebra  is  a  very 
clumsy  method  of  solving  examples.  He  will  find  by  and  by,  that 
though  the  equation  does  not  really  help  any  in  the  solution  of  such 
simple  questions,  it  will  solve  a  great  many  very  difficult  ones  about 
which  he  might  puzzle  his  brains  a  great  whUe  to  no  purpose,  if 
algebra  did  not  come  to  his  aid.  Stick  to  it,  then,  and  learn  how  to 
use  this  new  instrument,  the  Eqtiation^  and  you  will  by  and  by  find 
it  wonderfully  useful.    It  is  a  grand  patent  for  solving  problems. 

Ex.  8.  In  a  certain  pasture  there  are  three  times  as  many 
horses  as  cows,  and  20  sheep.  In  all  there  are  100  ani- 
mals.   How  many  cows  are  there  ?    How  many  horses  ? 

Bug's.— The  equation  is  «  +  3a?  +  20  =  100. 

Subtracting  20  fi'om  each  member,  x  +  dx=   80. 

Uniting  the  terms  of  the  first  member.  4i;  =   80. 

Dividing  each  member  by  4,  a;  =    20. 

Hence  there  were  20  cows ;  and,  as  there  were  three  times  as  many 
horses  as  cows,  there  were  60  horses. 

Ex.  9.  In  a  basket  of  60  apples  there  are  4  times  as  many 
red  apples  as  yellow,  and  10  green  apples.  How  many 
yellow  apples  are  there?    How  many  red  ? 

Ex.  10.  John  and  James  together  have  75  cents.  James 
has  25  cents  less  than  John.    How  many  cents  has  John  ? 

Suo's. — Let  X  represent  the  number  of  cents  which  John  haa. 
Then,  as  James  has  25  cents  less,  a;  —  25  will  represent  what  he  haa 
But  both  together  have  75  cents.    Hence  the  equation  is 

a?  +  aj  —  25  =  75. 

Now,  if  we  drop  the  —  25  from  the  first  member,  we  make  this 
member  25  greater  than  it  now  is,  i*.  d.,  a;  +  a;  is  25  greater  than 
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r  +  x—25.    Therefore,  if  we  add  25  to  the  second  member,  makhig 

it  100,  the  members  will  still  be  equal.* 

This  gives  x  +*«  =  100, 

or,  2a;  =100. 

Hence  x  =   50,  the  number  of  cents  which 

John  has. 

Ex.  11.  A  merchant  has  90  yards  of  cloth  in  two  pieces. 
The  longer  piece  lacks  ten  yards  of  containing  3  times  as 
much  as  the  shorter.     How  much  in  each  piece  ? 

SuQ.^The  equation  is  a?  +  Sa?  —  10  =  00. 

Ex.  12.  Divide  the  number  50  into  two  parts  so  that  one 
part  shall  lack  10  of  being  5  times  the  other. 

Sdg*s. — The  parts  are  represented  by  x,  and  5x  —  10.  They  are 
10  and  40. 

Ex.  13.  Divide  the  number  50  into  3  parts,  such  that 
the  second  shall  be  5  more,  and  the  third  15  less  than  the 
first. 

Bug's. — The  equation  isaj  +  ii;+5  +  aj  —  15  =  50.  The  parts  are 
20,  25,  and  5. 

Ex.  14.  There  are  52  animals  in  a  field.  Twice  the  num- 
ber of  cows  +  11  is  the  number  of  sheep,  and  3  times  the 
number  of  cows  —  13  is  the  number  of  horses.  How  many 
of  each  kind  ?        A^is.y  9  cows,  29  sheep,  and  14  horses. 


Ex.  15.  A  man  said  of  his  age, 
**  If  to  my  age  there  added  be 
One  half,f  one  third,  and  three  times  three. 
Six  score  and  ten  the  sum  wiU  be. 
"What  is  my  age  ?    Pray  show  it  me." 

X         X 

8ug'8. — The  equation  isa:  +  -  +  5  +9=  130. 

49  O 


^  The  word  "Transposition"  is  pnrposely  omitted ftom  this  introduction.  Nor 
is  the  idea  designed  to  be  presented.  It  will  be  better  for  the  pupil  to  "  think 
oat"  the  process,  as  above. 

t  Meaning  *'  one  half  my  age^'^  "  one  third  my  offe,^* 
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Subtracting  9  from  «ach  member- 

*  +  |4|  =  121. 

Now,  we  can  get  rid  of  the  fractions  in  the  first  member  by  mul- 
tiplying  it  by  6,  the  product  of  both  the  denominators.  Thus,  6 
times  the  first  member  is  6ar  +  3x  +  2x.  Then,  if  we  also  multiply 
the  second  member  by  6, the  products  will  be  equal.  For  if  two 
quantities  are  equal,*  0  times  one  of  them  la  equal  to  6  times  the 
other.  Hence  we  have  ftr  +  8ju  +  2x  =  726. 
Uniting  terms,  11a;  =  726. 

Dividing  by  11,  ar  =    66. 

Ex.  16.  Mary  gave  half  her  books  to  Jane,  and  one  third 
of  them  to  Helen,  when  she  had  but  ^  left  How  many 
had  she  at  first  ? 

Sug's. — Let  X  represent  the  number  of  books  Mary  had  at  first. 

Then  she  gave  Jane  3,  and  Helen  ^  books.    And  what  she  gave 

the  other  girls,  added  to  what  she  had  left^makes  all  she  had  in  the 
first  place.    Hence  the  equation  is 

X      X       ^ 

Multiplying  each  member  by  6,  to  +  2a?  +  12  =  6a?. 

Subtracting  5a?  from  each  member,  12  ^   x. 

That  is,  Mary  had  12  books  at  first 

Ex.  17.  A  boy  lost  25  cents  of  some  money  •which  his 
uncle  gave  him,  and  gave  half  he  had  left  to  his  brother. 
He  then  earned  60  cents,  when  he  had  jnst  as  much  as  his 
uncle  gave  him.    How  much  did  his  uncle  give  him  ? 

SuG»g. — Let  a?  =t  the  number  of  cents  his  uncle  gave  him.    Then 

be  had  a?  —  25  cents  after  losing  25  cents.    After  giving  away  half 

a?  —  25 
of  this,  he  had  the  other  half,  or  — - —  cents,  left.    He  then  earned 

50  cents,  and  the  amount  he  had  was  equal  to  what  his  uncle  gave 
him. 


*  In  thii  CMe  the  two  qnantitieB  ar«  the  two  members. 

t  The  si^  of  equality  used  in  this  way  meant  the  samiO  as  the  word  "  tepre* 
•ent." 
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*         jp 25 

Hence  the  equation  is  — — —  +  50  =  x. 

Multiplying  each  member  by  2,  j?  —  25  +  100  =  2t. 

Uniting,  —25  +  100  makes  75,  and  x  +  75  =  2x. 

SubUucting  x  from  each  member^  75  =  x. 

Ex.  18.  A  boy  being  asked  how  many  marbles  he  had, 
said,  "  If  I  had  jBve  more  than  I  have,  half  the  number 
subtracted  from  30  would  leave  twice  as  many  as  I  now 
have.**     How  many  marbles  had  he  ? 

Sfg's. — Letting  x  represent  the  number  of  marbles  the  boy  had» 
the  equation  is 

Now  there  is  a  little  peculiarity  about  this  equation,  which  the 
pupil  must  be  careful  to  notice  whenever  it  occurs,  or  he  will  make 
a  great  many  mistakes.  It  is  this :  When  we  multiply  both  mem- 
bers by  2,  to  get  rid  of  the  fraction,  we  must  write  66  —  x  —  5  =  4x, 
The  mistake  would  be  to  write  60  —  x  +  5  =  4x.    The  explanation 

X  +  5 
is,  that  the  —  sign  before  — —  shows  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted  from 

30,  hence  the  signs  of  the  terms  composing  it,  viz.,  x  and  5,  must  be 
changed,,  according  to  tbe  rule  for  subtraction.  But  the  pupil  may 
think  that  we  do  not  change  the  sign  of  the  x.    If  he  does  he  mis- 

•T  4*  6 

takes.  The  —  sign  before  the  fraction  — ^ —  does  not  belong  to  the 
Xy  but  to  the  fraction  aa  a  whole.     The  sign  of  a;  in  the  fraction 

2/4-6 

^—  is  + ,  since  when  no  sign  is  expressed  +  is  understood. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  —  sign  before  the  fraction,  if  it  is  not  the 
same  as  the  sign  of  x  in  the  equation  60—  fl;~5  =  42;?  It  has  been 
dropped,  since  the  thing  signified  by  it  has  been  performed,  and 
the  ^  sign  before  the  x  is  the  sign  of  that  term  in  the  original  equa- 
tion, changed.  The  boy  had  11  marbles. 

Ex.  19.   What   is    the    value    of    x   in   the  equation 

Suo's. — Multiplying  each  member  by  3,  we  have  ftajj—  2  +  2«  =  64. 
Hence  a;  =  6. 
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Ex.  20.      Find    the    value    of    a;    in    the    equation 

3a;  -  5      ^^       2a; -4 
X  +  — ^ —  =  12 ^ — .  a;  =  5. 

Ex.  21.    What    is    the    yalne    of   x    in    the  equation 

a:  —  1      a;4-4                a;4-3« 
-3 5—  =  1^ J— '^  Ans,y  X  =  40^. 

Ex.   22.  Show  that  m  — - —  =7 ^ j — , 

85  =  8. 


Ex.  23.  Two  boys  were  to  divide  32  marbles  between 
them  so  that  ^  of  what  one  had  should  be  5  less  than  what 
the  other  had.    IIow  many  was  each  to  have  ? 

SuG^B. — ^Letting  x  =  what  one  had, 
then  83  —  x  =  what  the  other  had. 

X 

The  equation  is  5  +  5  =  33  —  x, 

83 -X      ^ 

or  — 2 —  +  5  =  X. 

QxTERT. — ^Why  will  either  equation  answer  the  purpose  ? 

Ex.  24.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  7  be  added, 
half  the  sum  will  exceed  \  of  the  remainder  of  the  number 
after  3  has  been  subtracted,  by  8  ? 

_    I    ly        y,  ^^  o 

Equation,  — —  =  8.  x  =  13. 

Ex.  25.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  sixteen,  and  the 
less  number  divided  by  three  is  equal  to  the  greater  divided 
by  five.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

SuG.  —Let  X  and  16  —  x  represent  the  numbers. 

Ex.  26.  Divide  twenty-two  dollars  between  A  and  B,  so 
that  if  one  dollar  be  taken  from  three-fourths  of  B's  share, 
and  three  dollars  be  added  to  one-half  of  A's  money,  the 
sums  shall  be  equal.    How  many  dollars  will  each  have  ? 
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Ex.  27.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  thirty-three.  If 
one-sixth  of  the  greater  be  subtracted  from  two-thirds  of 
the  less  number,  the  remainder  will  be  seven.  What  are 
the  numbers  ? 

Ex.  28.  The  sum  of  A's  and  B's  money  is  thirty-six 
dollars.  If  five-eighths  of  B's,  less  two  dollars,  be  taken 
from  three-fourths  of  A's,  the  difference  will  be  seven  doK 
lars.    How  many  dollars  has  each  ? 

Ex.  29.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  twenty-five: 
and  if  twice  tlie  less  be  taken  from  three  times  the  greater, 
the  remainder  will  be  eighty.    What  are  the  numbers? 

Ex.  30.  A  and  Bgain  money  in  trade,  but  A  receives  ten 
dollars  less  than  B.  If  A's  share  be  subtracted  from  twice 
B's,  the  remainder  will  be  fifty-seven  dollars.  How  much 
money  did  each  receive  ? 

Ex.  31.  One  number  is  four  less  than  another,  and  if 
twice  the  less  be  subtracted  from  five  times  the  greater,  the 
remainder  will  be  thirty-eight.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ex.  32.  Two  farms  belong  to  A  and  B.  A  has  twenty 
acres  less  than  B.  If  twice  A's  farm  be  taken  from  three 
times  B's  number  of  acres,  the  remainder  will  be  one  hun- 
dred acres.    How  many  acres  has  each  ? 

Ex.  33.  One  number  is  seven  less  than  another,  and  if 
three  times  the  less  be  taken  from  four  times  the  gi*eater, 
the  remainder  will  be  six  times  the  difference  between  the 
two  numbers.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ex.  34.  Anna  is  four  years  younger  than  Mary.  If  twice 
Anna's  age  be  taken  from  five  times  Mary's,  the  remainder 
will  be  thirty-five  years.    What  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

Ex.  35.  One  number  is  ten  less  than  another.  If  three 
times  the  less  be  taken  from  five  times  the  greater,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  seven  times  the  difference  of  the  two  num- 
bers.   What  are  the  numbers  ? 
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SECTION  I. 

A  Brief  Siunrey  of  the  OlgeGt  of  Pure  Mathamatios  and 

of  the  several  Branohe& 

[Note. — Omit  this  section  till  a  Cteneral  Beview  is  taken.] 

1.  Pure  Mathematics  is  a  general  term  applied  to 
several  branches  of  science,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  quantity 
-^comprehending  number,  and  magnitude  as  the  result  of 
extension — and  of  foruL 

2.  The  Several  Branches  of  Pure  Mathema- 
tics are  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Calculus,  and  Geometry. 

3.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Calculus  treat  of  number, 
and  Geometry  treats  of  magnitude  as  the  result  of  exten- 
sion. 

4:.  Quantity  is  the  amount  or  extent  of  that  which 
may  be  measured  ;  it  comprehends  number  and  magnitude. 

The  term  quantity  is  also  conventionally  applied  to  sym- 
bols used  to  represent  quantity.  Thus  25,  m,  xi,  etc.,  are 
called  quantities,  although,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  only 
representatives  of  quantities. 

It  is  not  easy  to  giye  a  philosophical  aeconntof  the  idea  or  ideas, 
zepresented  by  the  word  Quantity  as  used  in  Mathematics  ;  and 
doubtless,  different  persons  nse  the  word  in  somewhat  different  senses. 
tt  is  obviously  inqorrect  to  say  that  "  Quantity  is  anything  which  can 
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be  meamed."  Quantity  may  be  afilrmed  of  ai^  aoeh  eoneept, 
neTertheleaB,  it  is  not  the  thing  itself  bat  zather  the  amoani  or  adaU 
of  it  Thus,  a  load  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  ground,  can  be  meaanied  ; 
bat  no  one  woald  think  of  the  wood  or  piece  of  gzoand  as  being  the 
quantity.  The  guantUy  (of  wood  or  gzoand)  is  zather  the  amaiaU  or 
exfefiiofit 

The  word  is  Tezy  oonTenient  as  a  general  term  for  "^^^matifal 
concepts,  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  them  withoat  indicating  whether 
it  is  namber  or  magnitode  that  is  meant  Thos  we  say,  **  m  repra> 
aents  a  certain  quantity,"  and  do  not  care  to  be  more  specific. 

As  applied  to  nomber,  perhaps  the  term  conyeys  the  idea  of  the 
whole,  zather  than  of  that  whole  as  made  ap  of  parts.  It  is^  therefixre^ 
scarcely  proper  to  speak  of  multiplying  by  a  quantity  ;  we  should  say, 
by  a  namber.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  apply  the  term  quan- 
tity to  magnitode,  it  is  with  the  idea  that  magnitode  zoay  be  mea»-> 
ozed,  and  thus  expressed  in  namber. 

The  distinction  between  quantity  and  namber  is  marked  by  the 
qoestionsy  "How  mach?''and  **  How  many  V 

&•  If  umber  is  quantity  conoeiyed  as  made  up  of  parta^ 
and  answers  to  the  question,  **  How  many  T 

Thus,  a  distance  Ib  a  quantity  \  bat,  if  we  call  that  diatenee  5,  we 
oonTert  the  notion  into  namber,  by  indicating  that  the  distance  under 
consideration  is  made  up  of  parts.  How,  the  distance  may  be  just 
the  same,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  whole,  or  think  of  it  as  5  ;  i  e., 
as  made  up  of  5  equal  parts.  Again,  m  may  mean  a  Talne,  as  of  a 
fium.  We  may  or  may  not  conceiye  it  as  a  namber  (as  of  doQazs.) 
If  we  think  of  it  simply  in  the  aggregate,  as  the  worth  of  a  fium,  m 
represents  quantity ;  if  we  think  of  it  as  made  ap  of  parts  (as  of  dolf- 
lazs)  it  is  a  namber. 

6,  Number  is  of  two  kinds,  IMseontinuaus  and 
ContintiouH. 

y.  IHseontinuous  JTutnber  is  number  conoeived 
as  made  up  of  finite  parts  ;  or  it  is  number  wbicli  passes 
from  one  state  of  yalue  to  another  by  the  successiye  addi- 
tions or  subtractions  of  finite  units  ;  i.  e^  units  of  appreci- 
able  magnitude. 
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8»  ConHntuyus  dumber  is  nnmber  which  is  oon- 
ceived  as  composed  of  infinitesimal  parts  ;  or  it  is  number 
which  passes  from  one  state  of  value  to  another  by  passing 
through  all  intermediate  yalues,  or  states. 

Nomber,  as  the  pupil  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  it  in  Arith- 
metic, and  as  he  will  contemplate  it  in  this  Tolnme,  is  DiscoTdinuous 
Number.  Thus  5  grows  till  it  becomes  9,  by  taking  on  additions  of 
units  of  some  conceivable  value  ;  as  when  we  consider  it  as  passing 
thus,  5,  64-1  or  6,  6+1  or  7,  7+1  or  8,  8+1  or  9.  If  the  increment 
were  any  fraction,  however  small,  the  form  of  the  conception  voould  be  the 
same. 

As  to  Covdinuous  Number,  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  idea ;  hence,  only  a  single  illustration  will  be  given. 
Time  affords  one.  We  usually  conceive  time  as  a  discontinuous  num* 
ber,  as  when  we  think  of  it  as  made  up  of  hours,  days,  weeks,  etc. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  is  not  the  way  in  which  time  actually 
grows.  .  A  period  of  one  day  does  not  grow  to  be  a  period  of  one 
week  by  taking  on  a  whole  day  at  a  time,  or  a  whole  hour,  or  even  a 
whole  second.  It  grows  by  imperceptible  increments  (additions). 
These  inconceivably  small  parts,  by  which  time  is  actually  made  up, 
we  call  infinitesimals,  and  number,  when  conceived  as  made  up  of 
Bach  infinitefiimals,  we  call  Oontinuoua  Number. 

9.  Arithmetic  treats  of  JMscontintupus  Nunt^ 
heVf — of  its  nature  and  properties,  of  the  various  methods 
of  combining  and  resolving  it,  and  of  its  appHcation  to 
practical  affiaira 

The  leading  topics  of  Arithmetic  are  : 

1.  Notation;  i.  e.,  methods  of  representing  number,  as  by  the  Ara- 
bic Characters,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  or  by  letters,  as  a,  6,  m,  n,  «,  y,  etc., 

2.  Properties  of  Kumbers  or  deductions  from  the  methods  of  Nota- 
tion, 

3.  Beduction,  as  from  one  scale  to  another,  from  one  denomination 
to  another,  from  one  fractional  form  to  another,  or,  in  short,  from  any 
one  form  of  expression  to  another  equivalent  form, 

4.  The  various  methods  of  combining  number,  as  by  addition, 
multiplioation,  and  involution, 
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6w  ResolTiag  number,  us  by  anbtaMan,  diTiflion»  and  eTolatien, 

And  all  these  pzoceeaes  m  effected  by  the  use  of  any  notation,  and. 
upon  integral  or  fractional  discontinuoQS  numbers  of  any  kind. 

Arithmetic,  therefore,  philosophically  considered,  embraces  mnch 
that  is  Qsnally  classed  as  Algebra.  Thos  all  that  nsnally  precedes 
Simple  Equations,  and  all  that  is  embraced  in  this  Part  L,  is  simply 
a  repetition  and  extension  of  the  processes  of  Arithmetic  with  a  new 
notation — the  literal  Again,  logarithms  are  nothing  but  a  new 
scheme  of  notation,  by  means  of  which  certain  combinations  and  res- 
olutions are  more  readily  effected;  and  the  making  of  logarithms  is 
but  a  reduction  from  one  form  of  expression  to  an  equiyalent  one  in 
another  notation.  In  the  ordinary,  or  decimal  notation,  a  certain 
number  is  represented  thus,  256  ;  in  the  logarithmic  notation  it  is 
2.40824. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  that  is  ordinarily  embraced  in  Azithmetio 
is  more  philosophically,  and  more  economically  transferred  to  Alge- 
bra, as  will  appear  in  the  next  article. 

10,  Alg^PTU  treats  of  the  JEqvuUwn, ,  and  is  diiefly 

occupied  in  explaining  its  nature  and  the   methods  of 

transforming    and    reducing    it»   and    in    exhibiting   the 

manner  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  for  mathematical 

investigation. 

The  whole  province  of  the  relations  of  quantity,  continuous  or  dis- 
continuous number,  is  covered  by  Algebra,  so  fSor  as  the  equation  can  be 
made  the  instrument  of  investigation.  Much,  therefore,  of  what  ia 
found  m  our  Arithmetics  can  be  more  expeditiously  treated  by  Alge- 
bra. Such  are  the  subjects  of  Batio,  Proportion,  the  Progressions, 
Percentage,  Alligation,  ete.  In  fact^  the  equation  is  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  mathemaUcal  investigation,  and  demonstrates  Us  ^fideney  in  eoery 
department  of  the  ficience.  To  hope  to  get  on  in  mathematics  without 
Algebra,  is  to  expect  to  walk  without  feet. 

11*  CalcvZus  treats  of  Continuous  Number,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  deducing  the  relations  of  the  infini- 
tesimal elements  of  such  nxmiber  from  giyen  relations 
between  finite  values  and  the  converse  proc^ess,  and  also 
in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  such  infinitesimals  and  thci 
methods  of  using  them  in  mathematical  investigation. 

12.  O-eometry  treats  of  magnUude  and  form  as  the 
result  of  extension  and  position. 
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Tto  priacipdk  ^vkdoas  ef  the  aamoe  of  Q^oBoebcy  are : 

of  oar  schools,)  indading  Trigonometry,  Ck>nic  Seotiona,  and  all 
other  geometrical  inqtiiries  conducted  npon  these  methods, 

2.  The  Modern,  Indirect  or  Qeneral  Geometry  (^uanally  called  An- 
alytical,) and 

3.  DescriptlTe  Geometry. 
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QaukHty :    Two    uses    of    tbe 

tenxk 
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nnmber. 

Arithmetio :  Topics  ot 

Algebia. 

Calcnliis. 

Geometry. 
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SECTION  II. 
Logioo-Mathematical  Tenii& 

13.  A  JProposition  is  a  statement  of  something  to 
be  considered  or  done. 

iLLVSTRATias. — Thos,  the  common  statement,  "  Life  is  short,*'  is  a 
proposition  ;  so,  also,  we  make,  or  state  a  proposition,  when  we  say, 
'*  Let  OS  seek  earnestly  after  tmth."— "The  product  of  the  divisor 
and  quotient,  plus  the  remainder,  equals  the  dividend, "  and  the  re- 
quirement, "Toreduce  a£raction  to  its  lowest  terms,"  are  examples 
of  Aiitiimetical  propositions. 

14»  Propositions  are  distingniahed  as  Axioms,  TheoreiM^ 
Lemmas,  Corollaries,  PostvMes,  and  Problems. 

ISm  A.n  Axiom  is  a  proposition  which  states  a  princi- 
ple that  is  so  simple,  elementary  and  evident  as  to  require 
no  proot 

IiiLinaBATiov.-^Thu8,  "  A  part  of  a  tiung  is  less  than  the  whole  of 
ity"  *<  Equimultiples  of  equals  are  equal,"  are  eTamples  of  «zioms.    If 
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vay  one  does  not  admit  the  trath  of  axioms,  when  he  nndersCands  the 
terms  used,  we  say  that  his  mind  is  not  sonnd,  and  that  we  cannot 
reason  with  him. 

16»  A.  Theorem  is  a  proposition  which  states  a  real 
or  supposed  fact,  whose  truth  or  Msity  we  are  to  deter- 
mine by  reasoning. 

IiiLUSTBATioN. — "  If  the  same  quantity  be  added  to  both  nnmerator 
and  denominator  of  a  proper  fraction,  the  Talne  of  the  fraction  will  be 
increased,"  is  a  theorem.  It  is  a  statement  the  trath  or  &lsity  of 
which  we  are  to  determine  by  a  coarse  of  reasoning. 

17 •  A  Demonstration  is  the  course  of  reasoning 
by  means  of  which  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  theorem  is 
made  to  appear.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  logi- 
cal statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  processes  of  a  rule. 
A  solution  tells  how  a  thing  i»  done  :  a  demonstration  tells 
tohy  it  is  so  done.     A  demonstration  is  often  called  proof. 

18*  A  Lemma  is  a  theorem  demonstrated  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  in  the  demonstration  of  another 
theorem. 

Illustration. — ^Thns,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  rale  for  finding 
the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  or  more  nambers,  it  may  be  best 
first  to  prove  that  **  A  divisor  of  two  nambers  is  a  divisor  of  their  snm, 
and  also  of  their  difference."  This  theorem,  when  proved  for  sach  a 
parpose,  is  called  a  Lemma. 

The  term  Lemma  is  not  much  ased,  and  is  not  very  important, 
since  most  theorems,  once  proved,  become  in  tarn  aaxiliary  to  the 
proof  of  others,  and  hence  might  be  called  lemmas. 

19»  A  Corollary  is  a  subordinate  theorem  which  is 
suggested,  or  the  truth  of  which  is  made  evident,  in  the 
course  of  the  demonstration  of  a  more  general  theorem, 
or  which  is  a  direct  inference  from  a  proposition. 

IziLUSTSATioN. — Thos,  by  the  discussion  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
performing  subtraction  in  Arithmetic,  the  following  CoroUary  might 
be  suggested  :  '*  Subtraction  may  also  be  performed  by  addition,  as 
we  can  readily  observe  what  number  must  be  added  to  the  subtrahend 
to  produce  the  minuend." 
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20^  A  JPogttUaie  is  a  propositLon  which  states  that 
something  can  be  done,  and  which  is  so  evidently  tme 
as  to  require  no  process  of  reasoning  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  dona  We  may  or  may  not  know  how  to 
perform  the  operation. 

IiiLUSTSATioN. — Qoazitities  of  the  same  idnd  can  be  added  together. 

21»  A  Problem  is  a  proposition  to  do  some  specified 
thing,  and  is  stated  with  reference  to  developing  the 
method  of  doing  it. 

luinsTBJLTioN. — ^A  problem  ib  often  stated  as  an  incomplete  Mn- 
tence,  as,  «  To  rednce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator." 

22.  A  JRule  is  a  formal  statement  of  the  method  of 
solving  a  general  problem,  and  is  designed  for  practical 
application  in  solving  special  examples  of  the  same  class. 
Of  course  a  rule  requires  a  demonstration. 

ii3m  A  Solution  is  the  process  of  performing  a  prob- 
lem or  an  example.  It  should  usually  be  accompanied 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  process. 

24»  A  Scholium  is  a  remark  made  at  the  dose  of 
a  discussion,  and  designed  to  call  attention  to  some 
particular  feature  or  features  of  it. 

Iij[,usTBiLTiON.— Thns,  after  having  discussed  the  snbject  of  mnlfa- 
pJication  and  division  in  Arithmetic,  the  remark  that  <<  Division  is 
the  converse  of  mnltiplication,"  is  a  scholium. 

STKOFSIB. 
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PART  I. 

LITERAL  ARITHMETIC 


OHAFTEBL 


SECTION  L 

Notation. 

25.  A  System  of  Notation  is  a  system  of  symbols 
by  means  of  whioh  quantities,  the  rdbtions  between 
them,  and  tiie  operations  to  be  performed  npon  them, 
can  be  more  concisely  expressed  than  by  the  nse  of 
words. 

STHBOLS  OF   QUANTITr. 

26*  In  Arithmetic,  as  usoally  studied,  numbers  are  rep- 
resented by  the  characters,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0, 
called  Arabic  fignres,  or,  simply,  figures. 


^  Part  first  treota  of  the  famfflT  operatloiui  of  Addition,  Subtractioii,  MnltipUoa* 
tion,  Di'visioli,  InYolation  and  ETolntioa,  and  the  theory  of  Fractions.  The  only-  dif- 
fermoe  between  the  processes  here  dereloped  and  those  with  which  the  pnpil  ia 
already  fkmiliar,  grows  oat  of  the  notation.  Hence  appears  the  appositenesa  of 
the  term  Literal  Arlthmetlo.  Hence,  also,  the  teacher  should  be  careful  that  th« 
papO  see  the  unity  of  pitrpoae,  and  the  reason  for  any  difference  in  method  of  exe* 
cation. 
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27*  In  other  departments  of  mathematics  than  Arithme* 
tic,  numbers  or  quantities  are  more  frequently  represented 
by  the  common  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ajh^c, .  .  •  m, 
n, ...  a:,  2/,  z.  These  letters  may,  however,  be  used  in 
Arithmetic;  and  the  Arabic  figures  aire  used  in  all  de-> 
partments  of  mathematics.  This  method  of  represent^ 
ing  quantities  by  letters  is  often  called  the  Algebraic 
method,  and  i^e  method  by  the  Arabic  characters,  the 
ArithmeticaL  It  would  be  better  to  call  the  former  the 
JLiJteral  method,  and  the  latter  the  Decimal, 

This  part  [Part  I.]  of  this  yoltune  is  nothing  but  a  ehftpter  upon 
Arithmetic,  showing  the  principles  of  the  Xiteial  Notation,  and  how 
the  several  Arithmetical  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, etc.,  aare  performed  hy  means  of  this  notation. 

28.  The  Literal  Notation  has  some  very  great  fed- 
vantages  over  the  decimal  for  purposes  of  mathemati- 
cal reasoning.  1st,  The  symbols  are  more  general  in 
their  signification ;  and  2d,  We  ^e  enabled  to  detect 
the  same  quantity  anywhere  in  the  process,  and  even  in 
the  result.  Gdius  it  happens  that  the  processes  become 
general  formukSy  or  rules,  instead  of  special  solutions. 

luL — ^These  statements  are  very  important,  but  it  is  qnesUonable 
whether  yowng  hegitmera  can  be  made  to  comprehend  them  fully  ;  and 
all  win  see  their  meaning  better  after  having  studied  Algebra  some 
time.  But  we  will  try  and  make  them  as  plain  as  possible  now.  To 
illustrate  the  first  statement,  suppose  we  say  a  boy  has  7  apples  ;  you 
know  just  hovD  many  are  meant  But  when  we  say  a  boy  has  h  ap- 
ples, nobody  can  tell  how  many  he  has.  In  fact,  it  is  not  designed  to 
tell  the  esA/bi  ntmiber,  but  only  to  say  that  he  has  sofiM  number. 
Again,  7  represents  the  same  number  of  units  always  ;  but  a  letter 
may  be  used  to  represent  any  number  of  units  we  please  ;  or,  it  may 
be  used,  as  we  have  just  said,  without  our  caring  to  specify  any  pre- 
cise number  of  units.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  unsatis- 
fieuHory  kind  of  notation;  bat  with  patience  its  advantages  will  appear. 
Oonsider  the  following  examples  : 
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1.  A  boj  has  8  marbles  which  he  sells  for  three  cents  each,  and 
takes  his  pay  in  pencils  at  6  cents  each.  How  many  pen- 
cils does  he  receive  ?    Suppose  we  answer  that  he  receives 

3x8 
3  times  8  divided  by  6,  or  pencils,  without  giving 

the  number  more  explicitly.  •  •  Now  take  a  similar 
example,  using  the  literal  notation  :  thus,  A  boy  sells  a 
certain  number  of  marbles  which  we  will  represent  by  c, 
for  a  number  of  cents  each,  which  we  will  call  m,  and 
takes  his  pay  in  pencils  at  6  cents  each.  How  many  pen- 
cils does  he  receive?    We  will  answer  as  before,  and  say 

he  receives. c  times  m,  divided  by  &,  or  — r—  pencils.  The 

pupil  will  notice  this  difference  between  the  answers  ; 
both,  as  they  now  stand,  simply  tell  what  operations  to 
perform  in  order  to  get  the  answers  ;  but,  in  the  former 
case,  we  can  perform  the  operations  and  get  the  explicit 
answer,  4,  while  in  the  latter  case,  we  can  only  leave  it 

as  it  is.  Such  an  answer  as  — -r-  may  seem  to  the  pu- 
pil to  be  no  answer  at  aU ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  an  an- 
swer in  the  same  sense  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  answers  ;  nevertheless  it  is  often  more  useful. 
Notice  that  the  answer  4  is  only  true  for  the  speci&c  ex- 

C  X  771 

ample,  while  the  answer  — r —  is  trife  in  every  like  examu 

pile.  No  matter  what  the  number  of  marbles,  what  the 
price,  or  what  the  price  of  a  pencil,  a  general  answer  is 

CX771 

.    .     We  also  observe  that  the  quantities  3,  8,  and  6 

do  not  appear  distinctly  in  the  answer  4  ;  but  the  c,  m, 
and  b  do,  and  would,  in  general,  however  complicated 
the  problem. 
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2.  One  boy  sold  5  pears  at  3  cents  each ;  another  sold  6 
apples  at  2  cents  each  ;  and  a  third  sold  3  melons  at  8 
cents  each.     How  much  did  they  all  receive  ? 

Ans,  61  cents. 

3.  One  boy  sold  b  pears  at  c  cents  each  ;  another  sold  m 
apples  at  n  cents  each ;  a  third  sold  d  melons  at  g  cents 
each.     How  much  did  they  aU  receive  ? 

Ans.  bxc  +  mxn  +  dxg  cenia. 

SuGoismoNS. — Notice  that  in  the  3d  example  the  several  quantities 
of  the  problem  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  answer,  bat  not  so  in  the 
answer  to  Ml  2.  Moreover,  the  answer  to  Ex.  3  is  equally  true  for 
any  and  all  values  of  b,  e,  m,  n,  d  and  g.  Consider  in  like  manner 
the  two  following  : 

4.  K  I  buy  6  cords  of  wood  at  4  dollars  per  cord,  and  pay 
for  it  in  cloth  at  2  dollars  per  yard,  how  many  yards 
are  required?  Ans.  10  yards. 

5.  If  I  buy  a  cords  of  wood  at  b  dollars  per  cord,  and  pay 

for  it  in  doth  at  c  dollars  per  yard,  how  many  yards  are 

required?  .  axb 

Ans,     yards. 

6.  A  man  had  a  flock  of  m  sheep.  He  lost  2n  of  them 
and  raised  lOo.  After  which  he  sold  the  flock  at  $c  per 
head,  taking  his  payment  in  doth  at  $5  per  yard. 
What  operations  must  be  performed  on  these  numbers 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth  re- 
ceived?   And  how  will  this  number  be  expressed  ? 

c  (m — 2n4-10a) 
Ans, 7 -• 

0 

7'  A  man  bought  3  horses.  He  gave  for  the  flrst  twice  as 
much  as  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  c  times  as 
much  as  for  both  the  others.  K  x  represents  the  price 
of  the  flrst^  how  much  did  he  give  for  the  3d  ? 

4ns,  (x+-^)o. 
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29.  In  Qsing  the  decimal  notation  certain  laws  are  ea- 
•tablished  in  accordance  with  which  all  numbers  can  be  rep- 
resented by  the  ten  figures.  Thus,  it  is  agreed  that  when 
several  figures  stand  together  without  any  other  mark,  as 
435,  the  right  hand  figure  shall  signify  units,  the  second  to 
the  left,  tens,  the  third,  hundreds,  etc.;  also  that  the  sum 
f)f  the  several  values  shall  be  taken.  This  number  is, 
therefore,  4  hundreds  4-  3  tens  +  5  (units). 

30*  In  like  manner,  certain  laws  are  observed  in  repre- 
senting numbers  by  letters. 

FmsT  Law. 

Snown  QtmwtitieSf  that  is  such  as  are  given  in  a 
problem,  are  represented  by  letters  taken  from  the  first 
part  of  the  alphabet ;  while  Unknown  Quantities, 
or  quantities  whose  values  are  to  be  found,  are  represented 
hj  letters  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the  alphabet. 

111. — ^A  grocer  has  two  kinds  of  tea,  one  of  which  is  worth  a  cents 
(any  given  number  being  meant  by  a)  per  pound,  and  the  other  h 
cents.  How  many  pounds  of  each  must  he  take  to  make  a  chest  of  e 
pounds,  which  will  be  worth  d  dollars  ?  In  this  problem,  a,  5,  c,  and 
d  are  the  given  or  known  quantities,  and  hence  are  represented  by 
letters  from  the  first  part  of  the  alphabet  The  unknown  or  required 
quantities  are  the  numher  of  poinds  of  each  of  the  iwo  kinds  of  tea. 
We  therefore  represent  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  firat  kind  by  se, 
and  of  the  second  kind  by  y. 

BcH.— This  law  is  not  very  rigidly  adhered  to,  except  that  letters 
after  and  including  v,  are  generally  used  to  represent  unknown  quan- 
tities, while  the  others  are  used  for  known  quantities.  But  it  is  some- 
times convenient  to  use  a  different  notation.  Thus,  in  problems  in 
Interest,  the  principal  may  be  represented  by  p,  whether  it  is  known 
or  unknown,  the  interest,  in  like  manner,  by  i,  the  rate  per  cent,  by 
r,  the  time  by  <,  etc 

Accented  letters, as  a\  a",  a"\  a"",  &c,  (read  "a  prime,"  "a 
second,"  "a  third,"  etc.,)  and  letters  with  subscripts,  asa^,  Oi, 
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u^  Ot^  etc.)  (read  **aaib  1/'  ''a sab  two,"  etc,)  are  sometiinei 
tuaed.  This  form  of  notation  is  used  when  there  are  sev- 
eral like  quantities  in  the  same  problem,  but  which  have 
different  numerical  values.  Thus,  in  a  problem  in  which 
several  walls  of  different  heights,  breadths,  and  lengths,  are 
considered,  we  may  represent  the  several  heights  by  a\ 
a,"  a"\  etc,  or  a^  a„  a,,  etc  ;  the  thicknesses  by  b\  6", 
P",  etc,  or  ft,,  hf,  6„  etc.,  and  the  lengths  by  T,  T',  T", 
etc,  or  Zh  ^9,  ^  etc 

The  Oreek  letters  are  also  often  used  both  for  known 
and  unknown  quantities 

The  student  will  notice  a  difference  between  Algebra 
and  Arithmetic,  in  that,  in  Algebra,  the  unknown  quanti- 
ties (what  he  has  called  the  ''Answers"  in  Arithmetic) 
are  represented  in  solving  a  problem,  and  are  used  in  the 
solution  just  like  known  quantities.  This  device  gives 
Algebra  a  great  advantage  over  Arithmetic. 

SiscoKD  Law. 

Vnien  letters  are  written  in  connection,  without  any 
sign  between  them,  their  product  is  signified.  Thus  abc 
signifies  that  the  three  numbers  represented  by  a,  b,  and  o 
are  to  be  multiplied  together. 

'  ScH.  1. — There  is  here  an  interesting  differanoe  between  this  nota^ 
tion  and  the  dedmaL  There  are  two  points  of  difference  ;  Ist,  The 
place  of  a  letter,  as  at  the  right  or  left,  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
Tslue ;  and  2d,  The  sign  understood  between  them  is  that  of  mutti- 
plication  instead  of  cidditUm,  as  in  the  decimal  notation.  In  the  deci- 
mal sjrstem,  if  we  write  the  three  fignres  5,  4,  and  3,  as  we  have 
written  the  letters  a,  h,  and  c,  thos  543  ;  1st,  Each  figure  has  a  par- 
ticolar  valne  dependent  npon  the  place  it  occupies,  the  5  representing 
hundreds,  the  4  tens,  and  the  3  units ;  2d,  The  amount  represented  is 
500  -\-  40  -{-3.  Moreover,  the  several  letters  are  not  at  all  restricted 
in  signification  ;  a  may  represent  5,  48,  10.06,  or  any  other  number, 
however  small  or  however  large,  and  integral,  fractional,  or  mixed  ; 
and  the  sune  is  tme  of  any  other  lettelr.  In  fact,  the  meaning  usually 
is,  that  a  reprMeats  mug  nombex,  b  any  offner,  and  c  any  otiier.  etc 
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The  same  letter,  howeyer,  means  the  same  thing  thronghoat  one 
problem.  Such  expressions  as  abc,  mnxy,  etc.,  are  read  by  simply 
naming  the  letters  in  order. 

ScH.  2. — When  figures  are  written  with  letters,  their  relation  to  the 
letters  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  letters  to  each  other.  Thus  4ab 
means  the  continued  product  of  ^  a,  and  &.  Also  125xy  means  the 
continued  product  of  125,  x,  and  y. 

31*  A  character  like  a  figure  8  placed  horizontally,  oe> , 
is  used  to  represent  what  is  called  Infinity^  or  a  quantity 
larger  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

ScH. — As  the  mathematical  notion  of  infinity  is  always  a  trouble- 
some one  to  learners,  we  shall  lose  no  opportunity  for  making  it  clear. 
By  an  infinite  quantity  is  not  meant  one  larger  than  any  other,  or  the 
largest  possible  quantity.  It  simply  means  a  quantity  larger  than  any 
assignable  quantity  ;  i.  e.,  larger  than  any  one  which  has  limits.  The 
mathematical  notion  concerns  rather  the  manner  of  conceiving  the 
quantity,  than  its  absolute  value.  Thus,  a  series  of  Is,  as  1 1 1,  etc, 
repeated  without  stopping,  represents  an  infinite  quantity,  because, 
from  the  method  of  conceiying  the  quantity,  it  is  necessarily  greater 
than  any  quantity  which  we  can  assign  or  mention.  If  we  assign  a 
TOW  of  9s  reaching  around  the  world,  though  it  is  an  inconceivably 
great  number,  it  is  not  as  great  as  a  series  of  Is  extending  wUhout  UnuL 
Moreover,  one  infinite  may  be  larger  than  another ;  for  a  series  of  2b 
extending  without  limit,  as  2  2  2  2,  etc.,  is  tvoice  as  large  as  a  series  of 
Is  conceived  in  the  same  way.  It  is  never  of  any  use  to  try  to  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  of  an  infinite  quantity ;  we  can  not  do  it ;  al- 
though we  can  compare  infinites  just  as  well  as  finites.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  say  much  more  on  this  interesting  and  important,  though 
somewhat  puzzling  subject,  farther  on  in  our  course. 

SYMBOLS    OF    OPEBATIOK. 

32.  The  Symbols  of  Operation  used  in  Algebra 
are  the  same  as  in  Arithmetic,  or  in  any  other  branch  of 
mathematics ;  but  to  refresh  the  memory,  we  will  repeat 
them. 

33*  The  perpendicular  cross,  +,  is  called  the  plus  sign, 
and  read  "  plus."    It  signifies  that  the  quantities  between 
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whichit  is  placed  are  added  together*  Thus,  a  +  2cb  -{-  xm 
is  read,  "  a  plus  2c6  plus  xm." 

34:.  A  short  horizontal  line,  — ,  is  called  the  minus  sign, 
and  is  read  "  minus."  It  signifies  that  the  quantity  before 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  subtracted.  Thus  a  —  2ch  —  xm 
+  12ax  is  read,  '*  a  minus  2c&  minus  xm  plus  12ax.^* 

3S.  An  S-shaped  symbol  placed  horizontally,  ^^,  Hi 
sometimes  used  to  signify  the  difference  between  two  quan- 
tities, a  ^v^  6  is  read,  "  the  difference  between  a  and  h"  This 
sign  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  it  does  not  indicate 
which  of  the  two  quantities  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subtra- 
hend, while  the  minus  sign  requires  us  to  consider  the 
quantity  before  which  it  is  placed  as  the  subtrahend. 

86m  The  oblique  cross,  X*  and  a  simple  dot,  - ,  are  each 
signs  of  rnvUipiiooi'Unu  In  the  case  of  literal  factors,  the 
sign  is  usually  omitted,  according  to  the  second  law  of 
notation.  Thus,  4  X  ^  X  ^9  ^a-c^  and  Aac^  signify  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

37m  The  signs  of  dwmon  are,  a  horizontal  line  between 
two  dots,  having  the  dividend  at  the  left  and  the  divisor  at 
the  right,  as  12ac  —  26;  or  the  dots  without  the  line,  as  12ae 
:  26  ;  or  the  line  without  the  dots,  the  dividend  being  writ- 

12ac 

ten  above  and  the  divisor  below  it,  as  -^r  ;  all  of  which 

Ab 

are  read,  "  12ac  divided  by  26."  In  performing  division,  the 
divisor  is  sometimes  written  at  the  left  of  the  dividend  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  curved  line ;  the  quotient  is  then 
written  at  the  right  and  separated  from  the  dividend  in  the 
same  manner :  as,  2a)12ac(6c,  in  which  2a  is  the  divisor, 
12ac  the  dividend,  and  6c  the  quotient.  Sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  Algebra,  the  divisor  is  written  on  the  right  of  the 
dividend,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  vertical  line,  the  quo* 
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tient  in  tim  ease  being  written  under  the  divifior.    Thii% 

12ac  1 2a  is  the  last  example  above,  expressed  in  a  differ^ 

6c 
ent  form. 

ScH. — ^It  is  yery  inelegant^  thongli  quite  common  in  some  parts  of 

the  conntry,  to  read  saoh  expressions  as  ,  **  ISoc  over  26. **     W^ 

ehoold  read  **  12ac  ^vided  by  26." 

[Note. — ^Let  great  care  be  taken  that  the  nature  of  ea^ponerUs,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  sncceeding  articles,  be  clearly  comprehended.  No  lit- 
tle difficulty  arises  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of  this  notation. 
A  Tery  common,  though  very  erroneous  method  of  reading  eaob.  ex* 
pfeasions,  greatly  aggravates  the  diffleoltj.] 

38*  A  Power  of  a  number  is  the  product  which 
arises  from  multiplying  the  number  by  itself  i.  e,^  taking  it 
a  certain  number  of  times  as  a  factor^ 

39*  A.  Root  of  a  number  is  one  of  several  ^ual  fac- 
tors into  which  the  number  is  to  be  resolved. 

40.  An  JExponent  is  a  small  figure,  letter  or  other 
symbol  of  number,  written  at  the  right  and  a  little  above 
another  figure,  letter  or  symbol  of  number. 

41.  A  JPosUive  Integral  JExponent  signifies 
that  the  number  affected  by  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fiietor  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  exponent.  It  is  a 
kind  of  symbol  of  multiplication. 

III.  2',  read,  "  2,  third  power/'  signifies  that  two  is  to  be  taken 
three  times  as  a  factor,  i  e.,  2  X  ^  X  3*  ^^  8-  ^*f  ^^^^  "^*  fourth 
power/'  signifies  3  X  3  X  3  X  3,  or  81 ;  81  is  the  fourth  power  of 
3,  because  it  is  the  product  of  3  taken  four  times  as  a  fstctor.  a'  is 
aaaaa,  sb* ,  read  '*  ac,  mth  power, "  or  ^*  x,  exponent  m,"  is  xtx .  .  .  etc., 
till  m  factors  of  x  are  taken. 

42.  A  ^Positive  Fractional  Exponent  indi- 
cates a  power  of  a  root^  or  a  root  of  a  power.  The  de- 
nominator specifies  the  root,  and  the  numerator  the  power 
of  the  number  to  which  the  exponent  is  attached. 


III.  8*  read,  "  8,  exponent }/'  not  "  8,  |  power,"  (there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  a  )  power)  is  the  second  power  of  the  third  root  of  8.    The 

third  root  of  8  being  2,  and  the  seo<»d  power  of  2  being  4,  8^  s=  4. 
We  may  also  understand  the  power  to  be  taken  first,  and  then  the 

root,  as  will  be  demonstmted  hereafter.  Thus,  8'^  is  the  third  root  of 
the  second  power  of  8.  The  second  power  of  8  is  64,  the  third  root 
of  which  is  4,  which  is  the  same  result  as  was  obtained  by  taking  the 

toot  first,  and  th^  the  power.    (125)  ^  is  5.    (125)  ^  is  25.    (32)  '  is 

« 

8.  x« ,  read,  "at,  exponent  m  divided  by  n,"  means  that  » is  to  be  re- 
solved into  n  equal  factors,  and  the  product  of  m  such  &ctors  taken. 

43m  A.  'Negative  Hxportent^  i.  e.,  one  with  the  — 
Bign  before  it, — either  integral  or  fractional,  signifies  the 
reciprocal  of  what  .the  expression  would  be  if  the  exponent 
were  positive, — i.  e.,  had  tiie  +  sign,  or  no  sign  at  all  be- 
fore it. 

1  1.1 

III.    8   *,  read  "  3j  exponent  — 4,"  signifies  -^  or  gj-    2      is  -gi. 

1  1  ^11-1.1 

or  -Tj-  '    tt-*  is  --T   etc.    Also  8   ^  is   — jr»  or  —r-'    m     *   is  — •; 


g  •         «    jl^      O^.       .XUK,  «  ^      ^^^.      ^ 


TO* 


44:.  The  MadicaZ  Sign,  >/,  is  also  used  to  indicate 
the  square  root  of  a  quantity.  When  any  other  than  the 
square  root  is  to  be  designated  by  this,  a  small  fi^fure  speci- 
fying the  root  is  placed  in  the  sign.     Thus  v^  signifies 

the  3d,  or  cube  root  of  5,  and  is  the  same  as  5^.     V  34(z/>3 

indicates  the  5th  root  of  Zialfi  and  is  the  same  as  (34a&3)  \ 

ScH. — Bead  ^5ac,  "the  square  root  of  5cm;,"  not  "radical  5ac.' 

The  latter  expression  is  generic,  and  applies  as  well  to  f^Sac,  or  */bac, 
Asides  it  is  inelegant. 

Let  the  pupil  read  the  following  examples  and  give  the 
signification  of  each. 
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L  25a-«6*.  Bead,  "25,  a  exponent  —2,  ^exponent }."  It 
means  25  multiplied  by  — ,  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  cube  root  of  h. 

2.  x^'\   Beaa,  "a?,  exponent  —  —1."    Since  —  —  1  is 

n  n 

.  x~^^^  ]&  the  same  as  x  •  .  and  hence  means  that 

n 

X  is  to  be  raised  to  a  power  indicated  by  m  —  n,  and 

the  nth  root  of  this  power  extracted. 

3.  Bead  and  explain  2a*6-«.     12a7"y  ""  T. 

SYMBOLS   OF   RELATION. 

43.  The  Sign  of  Geometrical  Ratio  is  two 

dots  in  the  form  of  a  colon,  : .     Thas  a  :  6,  is  read  "a  is  to 
b"  or,  " the  ratio  of  a  to  b"    It  means  the  same  as  a^, 

46.  The  Sign  of  Arithmetical  Matio  is  two 

dots    placed    horizontally,    -*    •     Thus    a    -   6  is   read, 
"the  Arithmetical  ratio  of  a  to  6  and  is  equivalent  to  a — 6. 

47.  The  Sign  of  Equality  is  two  parallel  hori- 
zontal Hues,  =.  Thus,  2ca?  =  xy,  is  read,  "  2cx  equals  xy^^ 
5ac  —  26y  =  3ar«  is  read,  " 5ac  minus  26y  equals  ^afl" 

Four  dots  in  the  form  of  a  double  colon,  : :,  is  the  sign 
of  equality  between  ratios.  Thus,  a  :  5  : :  c  :  (2,  read, "  a  is 
to  b  as  c  is  to  cZ,"  means  that  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  equals  the 
ratio  of  c  to  d,  and  may  just  as  well  be  written  a  :b  =  c  :d^ 

ft  Q 

or  r-  =  -,  all  of  which  expressions  mean  exactly  the  sam^ 

thing. 

48.  The  Sign  of  InequaUty  is  a  character 
somewhat  like  a  capital  Y  placed  on  its  side,  <^,  the  open- 
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ing  being  towards  the  greater  quantity.  Thus  a>5  is 
read,  "o  greater  than  b"  m<^n  is  read,  "  m  is  less  than 
n. 

49.  The  Sign  of  Variation  is  somewhat  like  a 

figure  8  open  at  one  end  and  placed  honzontallj.     Thus, 

c  c 

a  CX  -5  is  read,  ''  a  varies  as  -" 
a  a 

STHBOIiSI   OF  AOGBBGATIOK. 

SO*  JL  Vinculum  is  a  horizontal  line  placed  oyer 
several  terms,  and  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  taken  to- 
gether.    The  parenthesis,  (  ),  the  brackets,  [  ],  and  the 

brace,  \  k  have  the  same  signification. 


lUfc  a  -|-  6  X  <^ — «  means  that  (a  -f-  6)  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
{od  —  e).  {a-\-h)^{cd  —  e)  also  means  the  prodact  of  (a  4-  &)  and 
{ed  —  e).    Brackets  and  braces  are  used  when  one  parenthesis  would 

fall  within  another.   Thus,     i  2  -f-  [a  -f  (&  -f  c)x]y  \  11,  signifies  that 

the  prodact  of  (&  -f"  <^)  multiplied  by  ob,  is  to  be  added  to  a,  and  this 
sum  multiplied  by  y ;  to  this  product  2  is  to  be  added  and  the  sum 
multiplied  by  u. 

SI.  A  vertical  line  after  a  column  of  quantities,  each 
having  its  own  sign,  signifies  that  the  aggregate  of  the  col- 


umn is  to  be  taken  as  one  quantity.    Thus  +a 
same  as  (a  —  6  +  c)x.  — 6 


X  is  the 


SYMBOLS  OF  OONnNUATION. 

S2.  A  series  of  dots, ,  or  of  short  dashes, 

,  written  after  a  series  of  expressions,  signifies  **  &c." 

Thus  a:ar:ar*:a!r^ ar^  means  that  the  series  is 

to  be  extended  from  or^  to  or* ,  whatever  may  be  the  value 

of  71. 
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SYMBOIiS  OF  DEDUCTION. 

S3.  Three  dots,  two  being  placed  horizontally  and  tbe 
third  above  and  between, .  • .  ,  signify  fher^are^  or  some  ana- 
logous expression.  If  the  third  dot  is  below  the  first  two, 
•.  •,  the  symbol  is  read  "since,"  "because,"  or  by  some 
equivalent  expression. 

FOSmVE  AND   NEOATIVE   QUANnTIES. 

J4*  Positive  and  Negative  are  terms  primarily 
applied  to  concrete  quantities  which  are,  by  the  conditions 
of  a  problem,  opposed  in  character. 

III. — ^A  man's  yrojpeii!\f  may  be  called  positiTe,  and  his  de&fs  negar 
tive.  Distance  up  may  be  called  positiYe,  and  distance  <2oto7i»  negft- 
tiye.  Time  htfort  a  giyen  period  may  be  called  positiye,  and  €/2er, 
negative.  Degrees  o&ove  0  on  the  thermometer  scale  are  <^ed  posi- 
tive, and  beJoto,  negatiye. 

SS.  The  signs  +  ftz^d  -^  are  used  to  indicate  the  cA«r- 
adUr  of  quantities  as  positive  or  negative,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  addition  and  subtraction. 

This  donble  signification  of  the  signs  -|-  and  —  giyes  rise  to  some 
confusion,  to  ayoid  which  we  shall  in  our  elementary  illustrations  use 
the  small  light  lined  signs,  •«•  - ,  to  mark  the  distinction  of  poedtiye 
and  negatiye,  and  the  common  sized  characters,  -| ,  to  signify  addi- 
tion and  subtraction.  After  the  principle  has  become  femiiliaTized, 
this  distinction  will  be  dropped,  as  it  is  not  used  in  praetioe. 

R6.  In  problems  in  which  the  distinction  of  positive  and 
negative  is  made,  each  quantity  in  \h^fornivil(B  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  having  a  sign  of  character  expressed  or  under- 
stood besides  the  plus  or  minus  sign,  which  latter  indicates 
that  it  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted.  The  positive  sign  need 
not  be  written  to  indicate  character,  as  it  is  customary  to 
consider  quantitieB  whose  character  is  not  specified  as 
positive. 


IbL.  1. — In  the  expression  a&  +  m  -^  ex,  let  the  problem  out  of  which 
it  arose  be  such,  that  a,  m,  and  x,  tend  to  a  positiye  result,  and  b  and  e 
to  an  opposite,  or  a  negatiye  result  Giving  these  quantities  their  si(^ 
of  character,  we  have,  (  -^a)  X  (-*)  +  (  •*^)  —  (-<J)  X  (  **» )  which  may 
be  read,  **  positive  a  multiplied  by  negative  h,  plus  positive  m,  minus 
negative  e  multiplied  by  positive  x,"  Suppressing  the  positive  sign 
this  maybe  written,  a{-b)  -\-m  —  {-c)x,  by  also  omitting  the  unneces^ 
sary  sign  of  multiplication. 

lUi.  2.-^As  this  subject  is  one  of  fundamental  importance,  let  careful 
attention  be  given  to  some  lurther  illustrations.  We  are  to  distingnish 
between  discussions  of  the  relations  between  mere  abstract  quantities, 
and  problems  in  which  the  quantities  have  some  concrete  signification. 
Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  sum  or  difference  of  468,  or  m, 
and  327,  orn,  as  mere  numbers,  the  question  is  one  concerning  the 
relation  of  abstract  numbers,  or  quantities.  No  other  idea  is  attached 
to  the  expressions  than  that  they  represent  a  certain  number  of  units. 
But,  if  we  ask  how  fu:  a  man  is  from  his  starting  point,  who  has  gone, 
first,  468,  or  m  miles  directly  east,  and  then  327,  or  n  miles  directly 
west ;  or  if  we  ask  what  is  the  difference  in  time  between  468,  or  m 
years  B.  C,  and  327,  or  n  years  A.  D.,  the  numbers  468,  or  m,  and 
327,  or  n,  take  on,  besides  their  primary  signification  as  quantities, 
the  additional  thought  of  opposition  in  direction.  They  therefore  be- 
come, in  this  sense,  concrete. 

Again,  a  company  of  5  boys  are  tr3ring  to  move  a  wagon.  Three  of 
the  boys  can  pull  75,  85,  and  100  pounds  each  ;  and  they  exert  their 
strength  to  move  the  wagon  east  The  other  two  boys  can  pull  90  and 
110  pounds  ^  each  ;  and  they  exert  their  strength  to  move  the  wagon 
west  It  is  evident  that  the  75,  85,  and  100  are  quantities  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  in  their  relation  to  the  problem,  from  90  and  110.  Again, 
suppose  a  party  rowing  a  boat  up  a  river.  Their  united  strength 
would  propel  the  boat  8  miles  per  hour  if  there  were  no  current ;  but 
the  force  of  the  current  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  boat  2  miles  per 
hour.  The  8  and  2  are  quantities  of  opposite  character  in  their  rela^ 
tion  to  the  problem.  Once  more,  in  examining  into  a  man's  business, 
it  is  found  that  he  has  a  £eurm  worth  m  dollars,  personal  property  worth 
n  dollars,  and  accounts  due  him  worth  c  dollars.  There  is  a  mortgage 
on  his  iarm  of  h  dollars,  and  he  owes  on  account  a  dollars.  The  m,  n, 
and  c  are  quantities  opposite  in  their  nature  to  h  and  a.  This  opposi- 
tion in  character  is  indicated  hy  calling  those  qymUities  which  contHbuie  to 
one  resuU  positive^  and  those  whidt,  contrHmte  to  the  opposite  resiiU  negof 
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S7*  Purely  abstract  quantities  have,  properly,  no  dis- 
tinction as  positive  and  negative  ;  but,  since  in  such  prob- 
lems the  plus  or  additive,  and  the  minus  or  subtractive 
terms  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  positive 
and  negative  quantities,  it  is  customary  to  call  them  such. 

IiiL. — ^tn  the  expression,  5ac  —  Scd  -{-  Sxy  •—  Sod,  though  the  quan- 
tities, a^  c,  d^  X  and  y  be  merely  abstract,  and  have  no  proper  signs  of 
character  of  their  own,  the  terms  do  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  result,  as  do  positive  and  negative  quantities.  Thus, 
5ac  and  %xy  tend,  as  we  may  say,  to  increast  the  result,  while  —  3oi2, 
and  —  %ad  tend  to  diminish  it.  Therefore  the  former  may  be  caUed 
positiTe  tennSi  and  the  latter  negative. 

SS9  ScH. — Less  than  zero.  Negative  quantities  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  *'  less  than  zero.'*  Though  this  language  is  not  philosophically 
correct,  it  is  in  such  common  use,  and  the  thing  signified  is  so  sharply 
defined  and  easily  comprehended,  that  it  may  possibly  be  allowed  aa 
a  conventionalism.  To  illustrate  its  meaning,  suppose  in  speaking  of 
a  man's  pecuniary  afibirs  it  is  said  that  he  is  worth  "less  than  noth- 
ing;" it  is  simply  meant  that  his  debts  exceed  his  assets.  If  this 
excess  were  $1000,  it  might  be  called  negative  $1000,  or  -$1000.  So, 
again,  if  a  num  were  attempting  to  row  a  boat  up  a  stream,  but  with 
all  his  effort  the  current  bore  him  down,  his  progress  might  be  said  to 
be  less  than  nothing,  or  negative.  In  short,  in  any  case  where  quan- 
tities are  reckoned  both  ways  from  zero,  if  we  call  those  reckoned  one 
way  greater  than  zero,  or  positive,  we  may  call  those  reckoned  the 
other  way  "less  than  zero,"  or  negative. 

S9»  The  value  of  a  Negative  Quantity  is  conceived  to 

increase  as  its  numerical  value  decreases, 

III. — ^Thus  >3  >>  -5,  as  a  man  who  is  in  debt  $3,  is  better  oflF 
than  one  who  is  in  debt  $5,  other  things  being  equal  If  a  man  is  striv- 
ing to  row  up  stream,  and  at  first  is  borne  down  5  miles  an  hour,  but 
by  practice  comes  to  row  so  weU  as  only  to  be  borne  down  3  miles  an 
hour,  he  is  evidentiy  gaining ;  i  e.,  -3  is  an  increase  upon  -5. 
Finally,  consider  the  thermometer  scale.  If  the  mercury  stands  at  20^ 
below  0,  (marked  -20O)  at  one  hour,  and  at  -lO^  the  next  hour, 
the  temperature  is  increasing  ;  and,  if  it  increase  sufllcientiy  will  be- 
come 0,  passing  which  it  will  readi  -*- 1°,   •*■  2^,  etc    In  ihia  iSus^ra- 
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Hon,  ihe  qucmtUy  passes  from  negaHve  to  positive  hy  passing  (hrougk  0. 
This  is  assomed  as  a  fondamental  trath  of  the  doctrise  of  podtiTe  and 
negative  quantities,  yiz.  :  That  ▲  quantitt  in  passxno  thbouor  0 
CHAKOss  rrs  siok. 

It  api>ears  in  geometiy,  that  a  qoantity  may  also  change  its  sign  in 
passing  through  tr^inUy,  Thus  the  tangent  of  an  arc  less  than  9(K>  is 
positiye  ;  bat  if  the  arc  continnaUy  increases,  the  tangent  becomes  in- 
finity at  90  ,  passing  which  it  becomes  negatiye.  From  this  iUnstra- 
tion  it  also  appears  that  negatire  infinity,  -aok  is,  sometimes,  at 
least,  to  be  considered  as  an  increase  npon  positiye  infinity,  -i-ao. 
The  importance  of  these  considerations  appears  in  Trigonometry  and 
especially  in  the  Galcnlns. 


IS  AXES  OF  DIFFERED  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

G0»  A.  JPolynomiaZ  is  an  expression  composed  of 
two  or  more  parts  connected  by  the  signs  plus  and  minus, 
each  of  which  parts  is  called  a  term. 

SI*  A.  Utonotnial  is  an  expression  consisting  of 
one  term  ;  a  JSinomial  has  two  terms;  a  OOritiomiaZ 
has  three  terms  ;  etc 

Jul.  50*6  —  od*  +  «  —  4^  {a  ■\- h)  \a  9k polynomial  of  4 terms.  The 
first  three  are  monomial  terms,  and  the  last  is  a  binomial  term.    5ao 

—  ^  and  «*  +  2^  are  examples  of  binomial&    2aVy  —  125<f-»  +  12 
is  a  trinomial. 

62*  A.  Coefficient  of  a  term  is  that  factor  which  is 
considered  as  denoting  the  number  of  times  the  remainder 
of  the  term  is  taken.  The  numerical  fact^or,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  the  known  factors  in  a  term  is  most  commonly 
called  the  coefficient,  though  any  factor,  or  the  product  of 
any  number  of  factors  in  a  term  may  be  considered  as 
coefficient  to  the  other  part  of  the  term. 

III. — ^In  the  term  6a,  6  is  the  coefficient  of  a.  In  ax,  a  may  be 
called  the  coefficient  of  or-,  or  1  may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  oob.  In 
Gaxy,  6  is  the  coefficient  of  axy,  6a  ofxy^  and  6ax  of  y.  In  5{ab  —  c), 
5  is  the  coefficient  of  {ab  —  c) ;  and  in  (2a*  —  cd)  xy,  (2a«  —  cd)  is 
the  coefficient  of  osy. 
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63*  Similar  Terms  are  sach  «8  confiist  of  the  game 
letters  affected  with  the  same  exponents. 

III.     Bab,  13a&,  and  ah  are  siimlar.    —  16ac«y*,  6«'y*,aad  —  x^y* 
axe  also  aniilar  to  each,  other.  4ab,  So^,  and  —  2a2»*  are  dissimilar,  as 

are  Sax,  —  56x',  4e9B*,  and  fioy. 


EXEBGIgES  IN  ROTAIIOir • 

1.  Write  in  mathematical  q^bols,  5  times  the  square  root 
of  Of  added  to  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  a  and  b. 

BesuU,  (a  +  by  +  5v^  or{a-{'  by  +  5a*. 

How  many  terms  in  this  result?    Whatkind  of  aterm 
is  the  first  one  ? 

2.  Write  the  second  power  of  a,  plus  3  times  the  product 
of  c  square  multiplied  by  b,  diminished  by  m  times  the 
cube  root  of  the  binomial,  the  square  root  of  a  minus 
the  --cube  of  6. 

BesyJi,  a«  +  3c«6 — w  (a* — fc^)*,  or  a*  +  3c«6  — mv^a^— 6». 

8.  Write  three  times  a  into  6,  plus  the  binomial  a  minus  6, 
divided  by  the  sum  of  a  square  and  h  cube. 

4.  Write  the  fraction,  the  product  of  the  sum  of  a  and  h 
into  the  sum  of  x  and  y,  divided  by  the  square  root  of  a 

diminished  by  the  cube  root  of  h. 

(a -I- ft)  (in -fy) 


BesuU, 


V^-i/b 

5.  Write  the  fraction,  a  fiffch  power  diminished  by  3  times 
a  square  b  cube,  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  bi- 
nomial X  square  diminished  by  y  squara 

6.  Write  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  x  and  y  equals  c 
minus  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  x  and  b. 

7.  Write  the  fraction,  the  binomial  3  times  x  plus  1,  di- 
vided by  5  times  x,  minus  the  fraction  3  times  the  bi« 
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nomial  x  minns  1,  divided  by  the  biaomial  Zx  pins  2,  is 
greater  than  9  divided  by  \lx. 

8.  Write  the  square  root  of  the  fraction,  h  divided  by  a  pins 
27,  plus  the  square  root  of  the  fraction  c  divided  by  a 
minus  x^  equals  the  4th  root  of  the  fraction,  4  times  the 
product  of  b  and  c,  divided  by  a  square  minus  x  square. 

9.  Write  a  exponent  f,  minus  h  exponent  —  m.  Write  the 
result  in  three  different  forms. 

10.  Write,  a  exponent  -,  is  to  the  binomial  h  minus  x  ex- 

n 

ponent  —  f ,  as  6  times  c  square  plus  d,  is  to  the  5th 
root  of  X  4th  power. 

•         1  

BesuUy  a«  :  .  ;  :  :  5c*  +  d  :  {/js 

What  binomials  are  there  in  the  last  result  ? 


EXEBCISES    IN    BEADOO  AND    ETALUATme  EXPRES- 
SIONS. 

Bead  the  following  expressions  and  find  the  value  of  each  ; 
ifa  =  6,  6  =  5,  c  =  4  ^^^^  d=l, 
L  a«  +  2ab  —  c  +  d. 

BesuU,  36  +  60  —  4  +  1,  or  93. 

2.  2a»  —  3a«6  +  c«».  Bemlt,  —  44. 

3.  3(a«  —  b^)—  a{c^  4  d).  u  rdt,  16. 

4.  Between  the  expression-^ -%  and  y/^a* (c*  +  46) 

which  of  the  signs,  =,  >,  or  <;;^  is  correct  ? 

Bead  and  evaluate  the  following,  calling  a  =  16,  6  =  10, 
c  =  6,  m  =  4,  a?  =  5,  and  y  =  1. 

5.  (6  —  x){y/a+  6)  +  \/{a— b){x +  y). 

ifeSMft,  76. 
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6.  y/c{a  +  b)   —  Vc^{a  —  b).         Besult,  6.49,  nearly. 


m 


7.  BOax'T  H-4flT  —  100  [a  —  (2ar  +  — )]. 

BesuU,  — 112. 

8.  3a-U4(?^^+ j-^  +  ?^)  BesuU.  4L 

\  X  +  2y        b —  2y      a/ 

SiTOGBBTioN.— Any  i)0W6r  of  1  is  1. 

^    -*         o*  —  6*        a:»  -  J 

9.  3a: 4.  -^_  a     -^i.  jggg^  2451. 

X  —  y       0 

10.  Find  the  value  of  a  v^^*"^^^^^  +  x  v^ar*  +  3a,  wlien  a? 
=  5,  and  a  =  8. 

11.  Find  the  value  of  a  +  by/{x+y)  —  (a — b)'V{x  —  y), 
when  a  =  10,  6  «=  8,  a:  =  12,  and  y  =  4 

Suo.  v^(sB  +  y)  is  eqoiTalent  to  V^aj  +  y,  the  parenihesiB  and  Uie 
Tinculmu  naying  the  same  signification. 

12.  If   a  =  2,  6  =  3,  a?  =  6,   and  y  =  5,   show  that 

V{(a  +  %}  +  i»^{(a  +  a;)(y— 2a)}  +  ir{(y  — 6)*fl} 
=  9. 

t 

13.  With  the  same  values  show  that  {ayy{bx  +  a*  +  3)     • 

{b  {x  —  y)-'  —  [(axy  ^  142]  }20oy  _^ 

(6  —  a)" 

14.  Find  the  value  of  v^lO  +  n  —(10  +  n)^  if  n  =  6. 

15.  Find  the  value  of  (5m*  +  5  v/^)*  +  v/m'+  a?*  if  f» 
=  4,  and  a;  =  9. 

Test  Questions. — ^What  are  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
the  Arabic  or  Decimal  notation,  and  the  Literal  or  Algebraic  ?  Whal 
is  meant  by  the  terms  positive  and  negatiye  as  applied  to  quantity  7 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  negatiye  sign  when  prefixed  to  an  exponent  / 

Bead —Tz  QC,  or  =,OT'<,ot>'V mg  —  y-«      J  4m*. 

-v/3flB--2y* 
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o 
o 


(Whatt 


r  ^/  . 

QucmHty 


Synopsis  for  Beview. 

'  Arabic — See  Arithmetic. 

JExamples, 

'  Known  quantities  j  q^. 
Unknown      »*        ( °^*^ 


O 


LiterdL 


\8t  Law, 


2nd  Law 


Acc'ts,  Bubs's,  Gr.  let's. 
Diff.  bet.  Alg.  andArith. 

'Letters   in  connection. 
Sch,  1.  Two  p'te  of  diff. 
Sell.  2.  Fig  s  with  lett'ra. 


Infiniiy,  meaning  of. 


a 


Of  Operation- 


c 

Definition,  Power,  Boot,  y. 

r  Integral,     "] 
Exponent,  -j  Fractional,  -  How  read. 

t  Negative, 


§ 


Of  Aggregation  { ,  (),  [],  |{,  |  . 

Cff  ContirmaMon  { , ^. 


^ 


o  o 


O    CL 


What?    la.     How  distinguished. 

Two  signs  of  every  quantity. 

Plus  and  Minus  Terms  become  Positive  and  Negative. 

C  Meaning. 
"Less  than  zero."-|  How  negatives  increase. 

L  How  a  quantity  changes  sigti. 

Polynomial     Term. 

Monomial.     BinomiaL     Trinomial 

Coefficient. 

Similar  Terms. 
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SECTION  11. 

Addition. 

€4m  Addition  is  the  process  of  oombining  several 
^oantities^  so  that  the  result  shall  express  the  aggregate 
value  in  the  fewest  terms  consistent  with  the  notation. 

65.  The  Sum  or  Amount  is  the  aggregate  value 
of  several  quantities,  expressed  in  the  fewest  terms  con- 
sistent with  the  notation. 

III. — To  add  346,  234,  and  15,  is  to  find  an  ezpiesBion  for  their  ag- 
gregate Yalne  in  the  fewest  terms  ooDsiatent  with  the  decimal  notation. 
The  ifum  or  amawnt  is  595,  because  it  is  such  simplest  expression  for 
the  aggregate.  In  like  manner  the  sum  of  4ac  -\-5b  ■\-2a^  13ac  -f-  2& 
4-  8X|  and  126  ■\-^,ha Hoc -f  192  -f  19&,  because  it  is  the  simplest 
expression  for  the  aggregate  value  consistent  with  the  literal  notation. 

The  aggregate  value  of  346,  234,  and  15,  is  expressed  by  simply  read- 
ing thjam  in  connection ;  as,  *'  346  and  234  and  15.**  But,  letting  h 
stand  for  hundreds,  t  for  tens  and  u  for  units,  this  is  (3^4-^  +  ^) 
+  (2^  +  3*  +  4«*)  -f  (1<  +  ^^  o'  *  polynomial  having  2  trinomial 
and  one  binomial  terms,  or  8  terms  in  alL  But  595  is  5^  4~  ^^  ~l~  ^ 
or  simply  a  trinomiaL 

If  the  pupil  is  acquainted  with  other  scales  of  notation  he  knows 
that  with  radix  100,  595  is  expressed  \ij  2  figures. 


66m  FTOpm  1.  Similar  terms  are  united  by  Addition 
into  one. 

Dem.— Let  it  be  required  to  add  4ac,  6ac,  —  2ac,  and  —  3ac.  Now 
4ac  is  4  times  ac,  and  5ac  is  5  times  the  same  quantity  {ac).  But  4 
times  and  5  times  the  same  quantity  make  9  times  that  quantity. 
Hence,  4ac  added  to  5ac  make  9ac  To  add  —  2ac  to  9ac  we  have  to 
consider  that  the  negative  quantity,  —  2ac,  is  so  opposed  in  its  char- 
acter to  the  positive,  9ac,  as  to  tend  to  destroy  it  when  combined 
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(added)  with  it  (As  if  9a6  were  property,  and  —  2ae  debts.)  There- 
fore, —  2ac  destroys  2  of  the  9  times  a«,  and  gives,  when  added  to  it, 
lac  In  like  manner  —  2ac  added  to  lac,  gives  4ac.  Thus  the  four 
similar  terms,  4ac,  5ac,  —  2ae,  and  —  3ac,  have  been  combined 
(added)  into  one  term,  4ac  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  any  other  group  of 
tfimilar  terms  can  bo  treated  in  the  same  manner.    <^  b.  n. 

1.  Add  13m<n,  —  10m«n,  —  6m»n,  5m*n,  and  —  4m*n, 

Model  SoLirnoN. — ^Adding  together  13m*n,  and  —  lOm'n,  the 
-^  lOm'n  destroys  10  of  the  13  times  m^n  and  gives  dm*n.  Add- 
ing 3m'n  and  —  Qm*n,  the  dm*n  destroys  3  of  the  —  6m* n  and 
gives  —  3fii'fi.  —  dm*n  added  to  5m*n  destroys  3  of  the  5  times 
fn'n  and  gives  2m*n.      2m*n  added  to  —  4m*n  destroys  2   of  the 

—  4jn*n  and  gives  —  2fii'n.    Hence,  the  sum  of  13m'n,  —  10m 'n, 

—  &m*n,  5m*n,  and  —  4m'n  is  —  2m'fi. 


ex- 


2.  Add  ISax^,  —  hax^,  — lOor*,  ^ax^  and  —  goj?^, 
plaining  as  aboye.  JResvIt,  ax^, 

3.  Add  —  bc^afl,  —  2c^afly  8c^a:«,  3c^a:«,  and  —  Ac^afly  ex- 
plaining as  before. '  BesvU,  0. 

4  Add  Soar,  6ax,  —  ax^  2fl«r,  —  lax,  and  5ax, 

5.  Add  2by*,  —  Gfij/*,  —  V.  8V>  36y«,  and  —  26y«. 

6.  Add  5ax*,  —  2(m?»,  3aa:*,  —  9(wr«,  and  flw?». 

/S'wm,  —  2ajp«. 

7.  Add  5a;*  —  6x*  —  lOar*  +  3a:*  and  llA 

8.  Add  —  6a«,  +  2a«,  —  5a«,  4a«,  —  3a«,  and  a*. 

9.  Add  —  2av^,  +  a'/x,  —  Sa^/x,  7av^,  and  — iay/x. 

Sum,  —  a>/x. 

10.  Add  —  2am*  4M>/m,  dam\  and —  a>/m. 

Sum,  Aa^yUri 

11.  Add  10a*a?*,  — 4a*i»^i—  2ah^  and  4a*i^. 
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12.  Add  Haniy  2^m,  —  dam,  and  am.  Sum,  2am. 

13.  Add  27a',  —  a«,  —  28a*,  and  —  4a«.  Sum,  — 6a«. 

14.  Add  Sm\  —  f  m«,  m«,  and  —  J-m*.  Sum,  2fym*. 

16.  AMl^x,  —  5>/x,  12v/J,  and  —  3^^.     Sum,  llv^x. 
16.  Add  96,  f6,  —  16,  —  86,  —  ^6.  iS^m,  — i*. 

67.  Cor.  1. — In  adding  similar  terms,  if  the  terms  are  all 
positive,  the  sum  is  positive  ;  if  aU  negative,  the  sum,  is  nega- 
tive; if  some  are  positive  and  some  negative,  the  sum,  takes  the 
sign  of  that  bind  (positive  or  negative)  which  is  in  excess. 

ScH. — The  operation  of  adding  positiye  and  negative  quantities 
may  look  to  the  pupil  like  Subtraction.  For  example,  we  say  i^ 
and  -3  added  make  -»-2.  This  looks  like  Subtraction,  and,  in  one 
yiew,  itis  Subtraction.  But  why  call  it  Addition?  The  reason  is, 
because  it  is  simply  putting  ike  quantities  together — aggregating  them — 
not  finding  their  difference.  Thus,  if  one  boy  pulls  on  his  sleigh  5 
pounds  in  one  direction,  while  another  boy  pulls  3  pounds  in  the  op- 
posUe  direction,  the  combined  (added)  effect  is  2  pounds  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  first  puUs.  If  we  call  the  direction  in  which  the  first 
pulls  positiye,  and  the  opposite  direction  negatiye,  we  haye  -i^  and 
-3  to  add.  This  giyes,  as  illustrated,  -4-2.  Hence  we  see,  that  the 
sum  of  -t-5  and  S  is  -»-2. 

But  the  difference  between  +5  and  —8  is  8,  as  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing illustration :  Suppose  one  boy  is  drawing  his  sleigh  forward, 
while  another  is  holding  back  3  lbs.    If  it  takes  just  10  lbs.  to  move 
the  sleigh  itself,  the  first  boy  will  have  to  pull  13  lbs.  to  get  it  on.    But 
if  instead  of  holding  back  3  lbs.,  the  second  boy  pushes  5  lbs.,  the  first 
boy  will  only  have  to  pull  5  lbs.    Thus  it  appears,  that  the  difference 
between  pushing  5  lbs.  (or  +5)  and  holding  back  3  lbs.  (—3)  is  8  lbs. 
In  like  manner  the  sum  of  $25  of  property  and  $15  of  debt,  that  is 
the  aggregate  value  when  they  are  combined,  is  $10.       •»'25  and  -15 
are  -»-10.     But  the  difference  between  having  $25  in  jxxsket,  and  being 
$15  in  debt,  is  $40.     The  difference  between  -»-25  and  -15  is  40. 

17.  A  thermometer  indicated  +28°  (28°  above  0);  it  then 
rose  10°,  then  fell  3°,  then  rose  2°,  and  again  fell  7°. 
What  was  the  sum  of  its  movements ;  or,  how  did  it 
stand  at  last? 
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MoDXL  SoiitmoN. —  OaUing  upward  moYement  -i-and  downwaid  -, 
the  moYements  were  -4-10,  -3,  -^2  and  -7,  the  Bom  of  which  is  -^2. 
Hence  it  rose  2^.  As  it  originally  stood  at  28o  ahove  0,  and,  in  the 
whole,  rose  2<^,  it  stands  at  last  30^  above  0. 

18.  A  party  are  rowing  np  a  stream,  and  altemtftelj  row 
and  rest  Daring  3  periods  of  rowing  they  advance 
dmn,  2mn,  and  Qmn  rods.  Bat  daring  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  resting,  they  float  down  5mn,  mn,  and 
4:mn  rods.  What  was  the  resalt ;  did  they,  on  the 
whole,  ascend  or  descend,  and  how  mach  ?  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  som  of  -¥^mn,  •^2mn,  -f^mn^ 
-5mn,  -mn,  and  -imn  ? 

Ans.  They  ascended  mn  rod&  ( -nun. ) 

19.  A  man  has  a  farm  worth  $100c(2,  on  which  there  is  a 
mortgage  of  $15ct2;  he  has  personal  property  worth 
$8(^,  and  accounts  due  him  of  %2cd,  but  owes  on  ac- 
count %5cd,  and  on  note  %7ccL  What  is  the  sum  of  his 
effects?  Or  what  is  the  sum  of  -tlOOcd,  -15ct^ 
-^Scd,  -+-2c<i,  -Serf,  and  -led  ? 

Ans,  He  is  worth  $83<^.  ( ■+S^cd.) 

6Sm  Cob.  2. — The  sum  of  two  quarUities,  the  one  positive 
and  the  other  negatitx,  is  the  numerical  difference,  with,  the 
sign  of  the  greaJter  prefixed, 

60m  Cob.  3. — B  appears  that  addition  in  mxdhematics  does 
not  always  imply  increase.  Whether  a  quantity  is  increased 
or  diminished  by  adding  another  to  it  depends  upon  the  relative 
nature  of  the  two  quantities.  ^  they  both  tend  to  the  same 
end,  the  result  is  an  increase  in  that  direction.  If  they  tend 
to  opposite  ends,  the  result  is  a  diminution  of  the  greater  by 
the  less. 


70m  FTopm  2m  ZHsstmUor  terms  are  not  united  into  one 
by  addition,  but  the  operation  of  adding  is  expressed  by  writ* 
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ing  them  in  succession  with  the  positive  terms  preceded  by  the 
+  sign  and  the  negative  by  the  —  sign, 

Beic — ^Let  it  be  required  to  add  +  4<5y*»  +  3a6,  —  2xy,  and  —  mn, 
ley*  is  4  times  cy^,  and  dab  is  3  times  abt  a  different  qoantity  from 
cy*  ;  the  smn  will,  therefore,  not  be  7  times,  nor,  so  far  as  w^  can  tell, 
any  number  of  times,  cy*  or  ab,  or  any  other  quantity,  and  we  can 
\only  express  the  addition  thus  :  ley*  -\-  3a6.  In  like  manner,  to  add 
Tto  this  sum  —  2xy  we  can  only  express  the  addition,  as  4Lcy*  -|-  Sab  -)- 
{ —  2xy),  But  since  2aey  is  negative,  it  tends  to  destroy  the  positive 
quantities  and  will  take  out  of  them  2xy,  Hence  the  result  will  be 
ley*  -f~  3a&  —  2xy.  The  effect  of  —  mn  will  be  the  same  in  kind  as 
that  of  —  2aEy,  and  hence  the  total  sum  will  be  ley*  -{-  3a5  —  2xy  — 
mn.  As  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  any  case,  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  appears,     q.  k  d. 

ScH. — In  such  an  expression  as  ley*  -^  dab  —  2xy —  mii,  the  —  sign 
before  the  Yim  does  not  signify  that  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  imme- 
diately preceding  quantity  ;  nor  is  this  the  signification  of  any  of  the 
signs.  But  the  quantities  having  the  —  sign  are  considered  as  opera- 
ting to  destroy  arty  which  may  have  the  -}-  sign,  and  vice  versa. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Add  together  5ax,  —  lOcy,  85,  and  —  n. 

MoDBL  SoiiTJTioN.  5ax  and  lOey  being  dissimilar  will  not  unite 
into  one  term,  since  one  is  5  times  a  certain  quantity,  and  the  other  is 
10  times  cy^  a  different  quantity  ;  therefore  I  can  only  express  the  ad- 
dition, as  Sao; -f-  ( —  ^Ocy.)  But  the  lOcj^  being  negative  tends  to 
destroy  positive  quantities,  and  will  take  out  of  such  its  numerical 
value.  Hence  5ax  -f  ( —  ^Ocy)  is  Sax  —  lOcy.  To  this  adding  8& 
which  is  positive  and  hence  will  go  to  increase  the  result,  I  have  5aa; 
—  lOcy  -{-  86.  Finally,  as  n  is  n^;ative  it  diminishes  the  result  by  its 
numerical  value,  and  I  have  for  the  sum  5ax  —  lOcy  -f-  86  —  n. 

2.  Add  together  4am,  —  2c'^y,  —  8a?,  and  6bn,  explaming 
as  aboye. 

'  3.  Add  —  2c2m*  +  4cm,  —  6c*m«,  and  10c*m,  explaming 
as  before. 
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4  Add  la  -*,  —  32a?" ^,  6wn,  and  —  5fl«,  explaining  as 
before,  and  find  the  numerical  value  of  the  result  if 
a  =  3,  6  S3  18,  a;  =  8,  m  =  2,  and  n  =  5. 

Numerical  resuU,  21. 

9^  J.  Cob. — Adding  a  negative  quantity  is  the  same  as  sub' 
rooting  a  numerically  equal  positive  quantity;  that  is,  m 
+  (—n)  ism  —  n,  shovm  as  above. 


72m  Frob. — To  add  polynomials. 

RULE. — Wbitb  the   polynomials  so  that  similab 

TEBMS  SHALL  FALL  IN  THB  SAMB  COLUMN.  COMBINB  BACH 
GBOUP  OF  SIMILAB  TEBMS  INTO  ONB  TEBM,  AND  WBITB  TBB 
BBSITLT  UNDBBNEATH  WITH  ITS  OWN  SIGN.  ThB  POLYNO- 
MIAL THUS  FOUND  IS  THB  SUM  SOUGHT. 

Dem. — As  the  object  is  to  combine  the  quantities  into  the  fewest 
terms,  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  write  similar  terms  in  the  same 
colanin,  as  such,  and  only  such,  can  be  united  into  one.  (S€,  70.) 
Kow,  since  in  polynomials  the  plus  and  minus  terms  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  positiye  and  negaiiye  quantities  (fi7)t . 
they  may  be  considered  as  such.  The  partial  sums  will  then  be  dis- 
similar terms  and  wiU  be  added  by  JProp.  Art.  70/  that  is,  by 
oomieotiiig  them  with  their  own  signs.    (^  x.  n. 


1.  Add  IQac  —  2m  +  xy,  3m  —  5xy  —  d  —  2ac,  —  dxy 
—  4ac  —  6m,  and  2mn  —  doc  +  8a;y. 

.    MoDXL  SoxiunoM. — ^Writing  the  first  polynomial  as  it  stands,  I  ar- 
16ac-2m     +  xy  ««*f  *^«  others  so  that 

—  2ac  +  3m  —  Bxy  —  d  «^°^^^  *^™«  «*^  «^^ 

—  Aac  —  6m—  dxy  '^  ^^  8*™®  column,  for 

—  3ac  +  Sxy  +  2mn  convenience     in     uniting 

= ; '- "3 — TTi them.      There    being    no 

7ae,  -  5m,  +  xy,  -  d,  +  2mn  term  similar  to  +lnn  I 

7ac  —  6m    +  xy—d  +  2mn  bringit  down,  and  in  like 

jptkx%r%ar  ^.  d.    9xy  sud  —  doy  are  5xy,    5xy  and  —  &cy  are  0.    0  and 
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asy,  or  Gtimply  -\'Xy,  ia  the  sum  of  the  similaf  terms  in  xy.  Writing 
this  result  I  pass  to  the  next  column.    —  6m  and  -f-  3m  are  —  3m. 

—  3m  and  —  2m  are  —  5m  which  beiog  the  sum  of  the  similar 
terms  in  m,  is  written  down.  In  like  manner  the  sum  of  the  terms 
in  ac  is  7ac    The  partial  sums  are,  therefore,   lac,  —  5m,  -{•  xy, 

—  d,  and  -|-  2mn.  But  these  being  diflsimilar  terms  are  «tdded  b j 
connecting  them  with  their  own  signs,  (70);  whence,  the  sum  of 
the  seyeral  polynomialB  is  Too  —  6m  -f-  oey  —  d  -f-  ^fnn. 

In  like  manner  solve  and  explain  the  following  : 

2.  Add  6a?  +  Say,  —  Zx  +  2ay,  x —  6ay,  and  2j7  +  ay. 

Sum,  6x  +  2ay, 

a  Add  3ay— 7,— at/  +  8,  2ay  — 9,  — 3at/  — 11,  and  lOay 
— la  i^um.  Hay  —  32. 

4  Add— 3a6+7x,3a6— 10a:,3a6  — 6a?,— a6  +  9a:,and2a6 
4-4a?.  Sum,  4a6  +  4a?. 

5.  Add  — 6a«+26,  — 36  +  2aS  — 6a«  — 86,  4a«  — 26,  and 
95_3a«.  Sum,  — 8a«  — 26. 

6.  Add  3a«6»  —  7a6*  +  ^cucy,  —  7a»6»  —  2a6*  —  axy,  ab* 
—  7aa?y  +  Sa^,  —  lOab*  +  a*  +  doxy,  and  —  5a«6> 
+  18a6«.  Sum,  0. 

7.  Add  13aa?«  —  Uy*  +  3ac»  ^-  mn*,  Aaafl  +  ISj/*  —  3aH?, 
4y«  —  17aa?«  +  2ac9  +  2w«n  +  3mn«,  and  lOy'  —  a^c. 

Sum,16y*  +  SaC  +  2mn«  —  Aa^  +  2mHL 

a  Find  the  sum  of  2a3  +  46*a:  —  c«a?«,  2c*a?»  -f^a*  —  66«a?, 
and  26«a?  —  4cC»x*  -f  2a3.  Sum,  8a»  —  3c«a:«. 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  8a*a?«  —  Sxy,  5ax —  5xy,  dxy —  5aa?, 
2a^x^'{-xy,  and  5aa? — Zxy.     Sum,  lOa^x*  -\-  box  —  xy, 

10.  Find  the  sum  of  26a?— 12,  3a:«— 26a?,  5a?«  —  3v^  6^^ 
+  12,  a?«-[-  3,  and  5a?« — 7>/i. 

Sum,  Xiafl  —  4v^+a    ^ 

11.  "What  is  the  sum  of  20a«c«a?  +  15aA  —  15  a'H:^x  —  2Zah  ? 
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12.  What  is  the  sum  of  ISxy  —  4Am  +  llxy  +  43&fn? 

Ans,,  dSxy  +  ddhm. 

13.  What  is  the  sum  of  5c«  —  49an  +  10c*  +  14an? 

An8.f  15c*  —  35an. 

14.  What  is  the  sum  of  lOx^y^  —  17«fc  +  15x^y^  +  Bdi 
—  4^*2/*  ?  Ans.,  21x^2/*  —  l^afc. 

ScH.  1. — In  practice,  the  partial  sams  are  'written  at  once  in  oonneo- 
fion,  with  their  own  signs.  Also  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  repeating  the 
quantities  added.  And,  finally,  the  expert  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
ansnge  the  polynomials,  bat  will  simply  select  and  combine  the 
Himilar  terms,  writing  each  result  in  the  total  som,  at  once.  Thns,  in 
solving  JIb.  7,  when  the  object  is  simply  to  find  the  som,  and  not^  as 
above,  to  eaqMn  the  process,  we  proceed  as  follows  :  Noting  the  13ax*, 
we  cast  the  eye  along  till  we  find  the  similar  term,  -{-  4az*j  and  say 
"  -|-  17ax*  ;**  again,  casting  the  eye  along  till  we  find  —  llax*,  we  say 
<  <  0. "  Therefore  nothing  is  written  in  the  sum  for  these  terms,  as  they 
mutnally  destroy  each  other.  Again,  looking  to  —  14y*,  and  then  on 
to  15y*,  we  say  "y*,"  and,  passing  on  to  +  ^*i  say  "  5y*,"  and  again 
pass  on  to  lOy*  and  say  *'15y'."  This  being  the  som  of  the  terms  in 
y*,  it  is  then  written  in  the  answer.  In  the  same  manner  the  work  is 
carried  on  to  completion :  i.  e.,  ofdy  naming  results,  and  writing  them 
in  the  total  som. 

In  this  mamier,  write  the  answers  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

15.  Add  Sx  —  5y  +  4c,  2x  —  2y—  Sc,  and  —  a:  +  Sy  +  c. 

Sum,  4=x  —  4y  +  2c. 

16.  Add  11a  +  13x  —  7d,4a  —  lOx  —  2d,  and  —  9a  —  ^ 
+  M.  Sum,  6a  +  2j?  —  6^ 

17.  Add  3aa?  —  46y  +  2mn  —  16,  2by  —  &mn  +  11,  3mn 
— 2aa7  +  5,  and  —  by  +  mn  —  ax. 

Sum,  mn  —  2by. 

18.  Add  Qcmix  —  35  +  4cxy  —  2ax\  46  —  3cxy  +  5ax*, 
llcxy  —  xy  —  Samx  —  dax*,  and  5xy  —  6  —  b. 

Sum,  12cxy  —  2ama?  -j-  Axy  —  6. 
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19,  Add  2xy  —  2x*,  ^x*  +  a?y,  x*  +  xy^  and  ^x*  —  Zyx. 

20.  Add  2aa:  —  30,  3ar*  —  2ax,  ^x^  —  3jr^,  and  3v^  +  la 

Sum,  %x*  —  20. 

2L  Add  8a«J^  —  3aa?,  lax  —  bxy,  9xy  —  6ax,  and  2a*x« 
+xy 

'^23L  Add  6aar«  +  S^"^  —  2aar«  —  6a?*,  Sax*  —  lOar*,—  lax' 
+  3>/  a?,  and  aa;«  +  11>/  ar, 

23.  Add  6ary  —  12ar«,  —  4ar«  +  3a:y,  4a?«  —  2j?y,  and  —  Sxy 

2L  Add  4aa:  —  130  +  3x^,  5x*  +Sax  +  9jr«,  Txy  —  4v/x 
+  90,  and  N/i  +  40  —  6ar». 

25.  Add3a-«  +  4^  — e«+  10,  —  5a-«  +  66c  +  2e«  — 15, 
and  —  4a-«  —  96c  —  10e«  +  21. 

26.  Add7a— 5y»,  S^x  +  2a,  5y»  —  >/i,  and  —  9a  +  T^x 
together^  iSum,  14>/x. 

27.  Add  4mn  4-3a6  —  4c,  3a;  —  4a6  +  2mn,  and  3m>  —  ^ 
together. 

/S^um,  &mn  —  a6  —  4c  +  3a?  +  3m«  —  4p, 

28.  Find  the  sum  of  3a«  +  2a6  +  46«,  5a«  —  8a6  +  6»,  —  a« 
+  5ab  —b»,  18a'  —  20a6  — 196«,  and  14a«  —  3a6 
+  206«. 

29.  Find  the  sum  of  4a:»  —  5a»  —  5aa:*  +  6a«a:,  6a»  -f  3a5» 
+  4aa:«    +  2a«x,     —  ITa:^    +  19aar«    —  15a«ar,     13aar« 

—  27a«a?  +  18a»,  3a»ar  —  20a»  +  12a?«,  and  31a»x  —  2a:« 

—  31aa;«  -r-  lafl.  Sum,  —  Ix^  — a\ 

30.  Find  the  sum  of  2a6  +  12  —  x*y,  x^y  +  xy+10,  3xy^ 

+  2x»y  —  xy,  5xy  +  11  +  xy/y,  andi  17  —  2a:*y —  x*y 

Sum,  2ab  +  60  +  5a:y  —  x*y  +  4a?v^. 
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3L  Add  a?  *  +  cue  —  06,06 —  >/x  +  ^9  ax  +  xy  —  4a6,  x^ 
+  >/x  —  X,  and  xy  +  xy  +  ax, 

Sumy  2x^  +  3ax  —  4o6  +  ^^  —  ^* 

32.  Add  Ix^y  —  2x^  +  7,  >/xy  +  3xy^  +  2, 3t/Vx—  v^j: 

—  6,  9yvG  —  Ay^x  —  3,  and  1  +  7a?i/*  —  2yar*. 

Sum,  ISx^y  +  3xy^  +  1. 

ScH.  2. — ^The  object  and  process  of  addition,  as  now  explained, 
will  be  seen  to  be  identical  with  the  same  as  the  pupil  has  learned 
them  in  Arithmetic,  except  what  grows  oat  of  the  notation,  and  the 
consideration  of  positive  and  negative  quantities.  For  example,  in 
the  decimal  notation  let  it  be  required  to  add  248,  10506,  5003,  81, 
and  106.  The  nnits  in  the  seversd  nnmbers  are  similar  terms,  and 
hence  are  combined  into  one  :  so  also  of  the  tens,  and  of  the  hundreds. 
To  make  this,  still  more  evident,  let  u  stand  for  units,  t  for  tens,  h  for 
hundreds,  th  for  thousands,  and  tih  for  ten  thousands.  24^"  is  then 
2h  +  ^  +  Su,  10506  is  Itth  -I-  5/1  -f  6ti,  5003  is  5^  +  3u,  81  is  » 
-|-  lu>  and  106  is  lA  -I-  6tt.  Writing  these  so  that  similar  terms  shall 
fall  in  the  same  column,  we  have  the  arrangement  in  the  margin. 
Whence,  adding,  we  get  the  sum.  The  process  of  carrying  has  no 
analogy  in  the  literal  notation,  since  the  relative  values  of  the  terms 

are  not  supposed  to  be  known. 

2^  +  »  +  oM        Again,  there  is  nothing  usually 

lt.th  +  5h  +  6u        found  in  the  decimal  addition 

oth  +  ou        ijjte  positive  and  negative  quan- 

"^  +  1^        tities.    With  these  two  excep- 

lA  -{-  ou        tions  the  processes  are  essen- 


ILlh  +  5th  +  9h  +  4t  +  iu       ^l^^"^?:    'n«>'««"e»nay 

be  said  of  addition  of  compound 


15944  numbers. 


73m  Prop*  3m  InieroL  termSy  which  are  similar  only  vxiih 
respect  to  part  of  their  factors^  may  he  united  into  one  term 
wUh  a  polynomial  coefficient. 

Dbic.— Let  it  be  required  to  add  5ax,  —  2caB,  and  2'mx,    These  terms 
are  nmilar,  only  with  respect  to  x,  and  we  may  say  5a  times  x  and 
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—  2e  times  x  make  (5a — 2c)  times  x,  or  (5a — 2c)x.    And  then,  5a 

—  2c  times  x  and  2m  times  x  make  (5a  —  2c  -f-  ^""f)  times  z,  or 
(5a  —  2c  -{-  2fn)aB.    <^  k.  n. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Add  ax*,  —  bx*,  —  2ar«,  and  4mx\  with  respect  to  x*. 

Sum,  (a  —  6  —  2c  +  im)x*. 

2.  Add  4ry,  3axy,  —  lOmxy,  and  cxy,  with  respect  to  xy. 

Sum,  (4  +  3a  —  10m  +  c)xy, 

3.  Add  amx  +  2dy,  2cx  —  Sdy,  and  ^dx  +  5y,  with  respect 
to  X  and  y.  Sum,  {am  +  2c  +  3d)x  +  (6  —  £i)y. 

4  Find  the  sum  of  ax*  +by*  +  cxy,  and  mj:«  —  ny* 
—pxy. 

Sum,  (a  -I-  m)x*  +  (6  —  n)y*  +  ( c  — i>)^2/- 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  ax^  +  bx*  +  car,  and  a*x^  —  b^x*  —  c^x. 
Sum,  (a  +  a*)xf»  +  (6  —  b^)x*  +  (c  —  (H) a?. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  (a  —  6  +  c)n/x^  (a  +  6  —  e)v/^  and 
(6  +  c  —  a)N/^  Sum,  {a  +  b  +  c)>/ X, 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  2ax'^y^  +  3te  —ia-*x'^  +  db, 
3;w7-"  v^  +  26c  +  — ^  —  26,  and  -^   —  6   -|- 

i J-.  iSr«m,  3(a  +  /i)  —  +  56c  +  4  .  a-*j:~* 

8.  Find  the  sum   of  2x*y*  +  2j7"""i/*  -t-  2a;«,  —  58x*y* 

+  2r*x-*y^  —  a  +  &»»,   arn/*  —  26«a?""  y "  +  3a,  and 
—  2x^  +  ct/. 

74:0  Prop*  4.  Compound  terms  wkich  have  a  common 
compound,  or  pdyrvomial  factor  may  be  regarded  as  similar 
and  added  vnth  respect  to  that  factor, 

Dem.  5(x«  —  y«  ),  2(a;*  —  y* )  and  —  3(0!*  —  y»  )  make,  when  added 
with  respect  to  («•  —  y* ),  4(««  — y*  ),  for  they  are  5  +  2  —  3,  or  4 
times  the  same  quantity  {x*  —  y* ).  In  a  similar  manner  we  ma^ 
reason  on  other  cases,    q.  e.  n. 
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L  Find  the   sum  of  ^x  +  n  —  3a?«,   Sar*  —  2>/a;  +  n, 
3>/ar  +  n  —  Tar*,  and  lOar*  +  8>/j?  +  n. 

iS^um,  lOv/a:  +  w  +  5j:*- 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  6a  —  6(a  —  6)  +  7,  3a  +  12(a  —  h\ 

—  8,  and  2(a  —  6)  —  3a  —  20. 

Sum,  6a  —  21  +  8(a  —  6). 

3.  Find  the  sum   of  7(m  +  3)  —  16(m  —  3),  8(m  +  3) 
+  7(m  —  3),  and  3(m  —  3)  —  4(m  +  3). 

Sum,  ll(m  +  3)  —  6(m  —  3). 

4  Find  the  sum  of  ^ Va  —  36  —  ^Va  -^  36  +  V^^a  —  36 

—  iV'^^fl  —  36.  Sum,  ^Va  —  36. 

5.  Add  3  (o  —  c)(x  +  y«)  ~* ^,»  — ,  and 

(a;  +y.;t  N/  a:  +  y« 


6.  Find  the  sum  of  a{a  +  6)  +  ^\/a  —  x,  —  4a(a  +  6) 
+  7a(a  — a;)*  —  6av/a  —  x-\-  lla(a+  6,)—  2a(a+6) 
—  2  (a  —  xy,  and  5a(a  +  6)  +  14>/a  —  x, 

7.  Add  a^^x —  y  +  hxy  +  c{a  +  a;)*,  —  hxy  +  (a  +  c) 

(a  +  a:)« +(ar  ~  2/)*,  26a:i/+(a— l)v^^ir^_ a(a  + a?)*. 

Sum,  2a(ar  —  y)*  +  Ihxy  +  2c(a  +  a;)*. 

8.  Show  that  v/a?  +6?/  -\-  ax  —  z  +  amy  +  c^  +  <^2  +  J 
=  (am  +  6+l)y+  (c  +  l)a?*  +  (ci  — l)z  +  aa?. 
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BifB. 


Props. 


Synopsis. 

Addition. 

Sum,  or  Amount 

(Cor.  1.  Sign  of  sum. 
Cor.  2.  Sum  of  Pos. 
and  Neg. 
Cor.  3.  Addition  not 
always  increase. 

Sch.  Sign  of  term. 
2.  Dissimilar  Terms.  Dem,  \  Cor.  Add.  of   Neg. 

=  Sub.  of  Pos. 


Prob.  To  add  Polys.    BuiiB.    Bern, 


SchoL  1.    Practical 

method. 
SchoL  2.    Same  as 

in  Dec.  Nota. 


Props. 


3.  Terms  partially  similar. 

4.  Compound  similar  terms. 


Test  Quxstions. — Does  addition  always  imply  an  increase? 
When  does  it  not  ?  When  does  it  ?  What  is  addition  ?  How  are 
similar  terms  added?  How  are  dissimilar  added?  Give  the  Bule 
for  adding  polynomials  and  demonstrate  it 


^♦» 


SECTION  III. 
Subtraction. 

7S»  StlbtTaction  is,  primarily,  the  process  of  tak- 
ing a  less  quantity  from  a  greater.  In  an  enlarged 
sense,  it  comes  to  mean  taking  one  quantity  from  an- 
other irrespective  of  their  magnitudes.  It  also  compre- 
hends all  processes  of  finding  the  dijBFerence  between  quan^ 
tities.  In  all  cases  the  result  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  few- 
est terms  consistent  with  the  notation  used.  The  quantity 
to  be  subtracted  is  called  the  Subtrahend,  and  that  from 
which  it  is  to  be  taken  the  Minuend. 
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7€»  The  Difference  between  two  quantities  is,  in 
its  primary  signification,  the  number  of  units  which  lie  be- 
tween them  ;  or,  i^  is  whxit  must  he  added  to  one  in  order  to 
produce  ihe  other.  When  it  is  required  to  take  one  quantity 
from  another,  ihe  difference  is  what  must  be  added  to  the  Svb^ 
trahend  in  order  to  produce  the  Minuend, 

*  ScH. — ^The  moBt  comprehensiye  and  fondamental  notion  of  differ" 
ence  is  this:  Having  reached  any  specified  point  in  a  scale  of 
numbers,  or  in  estimatmg  magnitude,  how  (in  what  direction),  and 
how  far  must  we  pass  to  reach  another  specified  point  in  the  scale  of 
numbers,  or  in  the  value  of  the  magnitude. 

luc^— When  we  ask,  "What  is  the  difference  between  3  and  8?"  we 
ordinarily  mean,  "  How  far  (over  how  many  units)  must  we  pass  in 
reckoning  from  3  to  8  ?"  That  is,  "  How  many  units  added  to  3  will 
AiakeSr 

liOt  US  use  the  following  device  to  illustrate  the  whole  subject. 
Consider  A  the  zero  point  on  the  line  BG.     Call  distances  to  the  right 

-< 


A 

C 


•,— 4,— i— 7,-<,-€,-4,— i— i— 1,    0  +i,+2.-}-i,-}-4.4-6.+6.-}-7,+8»-l-9,-f  m 


of  A  positive  (  •<-),  and  distances  to  the  left  negative  (-).  Also  call 
reckoning  towards  the  right  positive  and  towards  the  left  negative, 
from  any  point  on  the  scale. 

1st,  The  difference  between  3  and  8,  means  either,  hono  far,  and  in 
what  diredion  must  we  go  to  pass  from  3  to  8  or  to  pass  from  8  to  3  ? 
In  the  first  case  we  pass  5  to  the  right,  and  say  3  from  8  is  -t-5,  un- 
derstanding that  3  and  8  are  both  positive.  But  to  pass  from  8  to  3, 
we  pass  5  towards  the  left,  and  hence  say  8  from  3  gives  -  5. 
These  two  results  are  expressed  thus  :  8  —  3  =  5,and  3  —  8  =  -  5. 

2nd,  The  difference  between  -  3  and  -  8  means  either,  how  far,  and 
in  what  direction  must  we  pass  to  go  from  -  3  to  -  8,  or  from  -  8  to 
-  3  ?  To  pass  from  -  3  to  -  8,  we  pass  5  towards  the  left,  and  hence 
say  -  3  from  -  8  gives  -  5.  That  is  -  8  —  (-  3)  ==  -  5.  But  to  pass 
from  -  8  to  -  3,  we  pass  5  to  the  right,  hence  -  3  —  (-  8)  =  h-5. 

3d,  The  difference  between  -  3  and  -h8  means  either,  how  far  and 
in  what  dtrecUon  must  we  pass  to  go  from  -  3  to  •♦■S,  or  from  -^8  to 
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-  3  ?  In  the  first  cue  we  get  -<^  —  (-  3)  s=  -*-ll,  ginoe  we  paas  11 
to  the  light  In  the  second  case  we  get  -  3  —  (  -^  =  - 11,  since  to 
go  from  •*-  8  to  -  3  we  pass  11  to  the  left 

In  each  and  all  of  these  cases,  the  question  is,  "What  most  be 
added  to  the  quantity  conceived  as  the  Subtrahend,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  Minuend?**  considering,  in  each  instance,  the  number  of 
units  between  the  two  given  terms  as  the  numerical  value  of  the  dif- 
ference, and  its  sign  as  determined  by  the  &ct  as  to  whether  we 
reckon  to  the  right  (up  the  scale),  or  to  the  left  (down  the  scale),  in 
passing  from  the  Subtrahend  to  the  Minuend. 


77*  Pvob.     To  perform  Subtractian. 

RULE. — Changb  thb  Signs  of  each  Tebm  in  the  Sub- 
trahend FBOM  +  TO  ,   OB  FBOIC    TO    +9    OB    OONCEIVB 

THEU  TO  BB  CHANGED,  AND  ADD   THB  BESULT   TO   THE   MiNUEND. 

Dem.  —Since  the  difference  sought  is  what  must  be  added  to  the 
subtrahend  to  produce  the  minuend,  we  may  consider  this  difference 
as  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  the  subtrahend  with  its  signs  changed, 
and  the  other  the  minuend.  When  the  sum  of  these  two  parts  is 
added  to  the  subtrahend,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  part  will  destroy 
the  subtrahend,  and  the  other  part,  or  minuend,  will  be  the  sum. 

Thus,  to  perform  the  ezpmple  : 

From  5aas  —  66  —  3(2  —  4m 


Take  2ag  -f  26  —  5d  -f  8m 

Subtrahendwithsignschanged— 2ax—  26  4-  5d  —  8m 
Minuend,  5ax  —  66  —  3d  —  4m 


If  Uiese 
-three  quan- 
tities     are 


Difference,  3ax  —  86 -f  2d— 12m    ^dded     to- 

gether, the  sum  will  evidently  be  the  minuend.  If^  therefore,  we  add 
the  second  and  third  of  them  (that  is  the  subtrahend,  with  its  signs 
changed,  and  the  minuend)  together,  the  sum  will  be  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  added  to  the  subtrahend  to  produce  the  minuend,  and  hence 
is  the  difference  sought    q.  s.  b. 

EXAMPLES* 

1.  From  Aab  +  3c«  —  xy  subtract  Zxy  —  2z  +  2a&  —  c«. 
Model  Soi<ution. — ^Writing  the  subtrahend  under  the  minuend  so 
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that  similar  terms  shall  taXL  imder  each  other,  £6r  the  oolnreiiience  of 
cambination,  I  have 

4a6  +  3c*  —  xy 
2ab—   c*  -\-3xy  —  2z 

2ab-\-^c*  —4xy-\-2z 

As  it  is  immaterial  where  the  process  of  sabtraction  is  commenced, 
since  there  is  to  be  no  '*  borrowing,'*  I  will  commence  at  the  right,  as 
in  the  decimal  notation,  for  analogy's  sake.  The  first  question  is. 
What  must  be  added  to  —  2z  to  produce  the  corresponding  term  in 
the  minnend  ?  This  is  evidently  -|-  ^2,  as  there  is  no  corresponding 
term  in  the  minuend,  and  I  have  only  to  write  a  term  in  the  differ- 
ence which  will  destroy  —  2z  when  added  to  it  Passing  to  the  next 
term,  I  inquire,  What  must  be  added  to  -|-  3xy  to  produce  —  xy? 
First,  I  must  add  —  3xy  (the  term  with  its  sign  changed)  in  order  to 
destroy  the  -\-  Qxy,  and  then  I  must  add  —  a^  in  order  to  make  the 

—  9^  of  the  minuend.     So  in  all  I  must  add  —  3xy  and  —  xy,  or 

—  4a^.  —  4xy  is,  therefore,  the  difference  sought  Passing  to  the 
next  term.  What  must  be  added  to  —  c*  to  make  -j-  3c*  ?  I  must 
add  +  c*  (to  destroy  —  c*)  and  +  Sc«  (to  make  up  the  required  term 
in  the  minuend),  or  in  all  +  c*  aiid  +  3c*,  or  +  4c*  ;  which  is  the 
difference.  Finally,  the  term  to  be  added  to  2ab  in  order  to  make 
4ab  is  composed  of  the  two  parts  —  2ab  and  -|-  4ab,  which  make  2a&. 

It  thus  appears  that  2ab  -{-  4c*  —  4xy  -f  2z  is  the  difference,  since 
U  is  what  must  he  added  to  the  svbtrahend  to  produce  the  mimieivd, 

A  Shqbteb  Explanation. — The  difference  sought  may  be  consid- 
ered as  consisting  of  two  parts,  1st,  the  subtrahend  ixith  its  signs 
changed,  and  2nd,  the  minuend  itself  The  sum  of  these  two  parts  is 
the  difference,  since  it  is  what  is  necessary  to  he  added  to  the  subtra- 
hend to  produce  the  minuend.  Therefore  conceiving  the  signs  of  the 
subtrahend  to  be  changed,  and  adding,  I  have  2ab  -f-  4c*  —  4xy  -f-  Sz, 
as  the  difference  sought. 

[Note. — ^Let  the  pupil  solve  and  explain  the  following  examples, 
giving  the  reason  for  changing  the  signs  of  the  subtrahend  (to  get  a 
quantity  which  added  to  it  will  destroy  it)  and  the  reason  for  adding 
this  result  to  the  minuend. .  Keep  clearly  in  view  the  fects  that  the 
difference  is  what  is  required  to  be  added  to  the  subtrahend  to  pro- 
duce the  minuend,  and  that  this  difference  is  made  up  of  two  parts.] 

2,  From  4a?  —  36«  +  2xy  —  11  take  2x  +  b»  +  2xy  —  5. 

Bern,,  2x  —  46«->-6, 
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a  From  I6ax  +  26»y  —  6a«x«  take  —  5aa?  — 46»y—  3a*a?«. 

JBem.,  20ax  +  66^  —  3a«ar». 

4  From  8a^6-«  —  3a^  +  15  —  2s/xy  take  8  +  lOar^ 

iZem.,  lla^6-»  —  13xy  +  7  —  4v/^. 

5.  From  4a*x^  —  3c  +  126^y^  take  86^y^  +  4fl«x^  —  2<i. 

-Bern.,  46*3/^  —  3c  +  2d. 

6.  From  a«  —  2a6  +  ^  take  a«  +  2a6  +  b*. 

Hem.,  —  4a6. 

7.  From  a»  —  6*  take  a«  —  2a6  —  6«:  J?cm.,  2o6. 

8.  From  24xy*  —  Umy  +  iar«i/»  —  14  +  27arz*  take 
llx}/*  —  lOmy  —  4r«i/«  +  20arz«  —  8. 

9.  From  llpnut*  —  18n»  +  19m<  —  24  take  Ipmx*  —  4n» 
+  10m*  — 17. 

10.  From  a«  +  2a6  +  6«  take  a«  —  2ab  +  bK 

11.  From  a'  +  3a«6  +  3a6«  +  ^  take  a»  —  3a«6  +  3a6«  —  &». 

12.  From  x^  +  2x^y^  +  y*  take  x^  —  2x^y^  +  y* 

13.  From  6^x  +  y  +  4a«jr«  take  3(x  +  y )^  —  4a»a?*. 

Diff.,  3>/ar  +  y  +  8a«a:». 

Suggestion. — ^Begard  ^/x  +  y  as  one  quantity,  and  obeerve  that 
8(«  -|-  yY  is  the  same  as  3^/x  -f  y* 

14  From  6a:  —  3>/^  +  17(a  +  h)   take  2ar  +  Wxy 
+  4(a  +  6.)  2>i/:,  4r  —  lOv^  +  13(a  +  h). 

15.  From  10  —  a  +  h  —  c4-  a;  take  a  +  6  —  c  —  x  —  90. 

16.  From  6m  +  ^n  —  §a  —  1  take  2m  —  ^n  +  ^  —  2, 

Diff.y  Am +71  —  a  +  1. 
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Sea.  1. — ^When  several  polyxMMiiials  are  to  be  combined,  some  by 
additian.  and  some  by  subtraction,  it  'will  be  found  expedient  to  write 
them  so  that  similar  terms  will  &11  under  each  other,  writing  the 
several  subtrahends  with  their  signs  changed,  and  then  add  the  qnan- 
tities  as  they  stand. 

17.  From  the  sum  of  2ay*  —  26  +  3ar,  2ay«  +  b  —  ax,  and 
36  —  ay«  +  3  — y,  subtract  day*  +  4b  —  ax  +  y. 

Bemlt,  —  2b  +  dax  +  S  —2y. 

18.  From  the  sum  of  3a«  +  ari/«  —  2by,  6a«  +  3xy*  —  36y, 
and  3xy*  +  4fl«  +  fey,  subtract  2a*  —  xy^  —  5by  +  6. 

Besulty  10a«  +  8xy*  +  by— 5. 

19.  From  the  sum  of  a«6«  —  3i/«  +  5xy,  3a«6«  +  3i/«  —  2xy, 
and  5y*  +  3a«6*  —  ari/  +  6,  subt];act  a«6«  +  xy  —  y*  —  3. 

BesuU,  6a«6«  +  6y*  +  xy  +  9. 

20.  To  5ax*  —  7c6  +  8m*  —  2c—,  add  3c*  — 4c-"  +  2ax*, 
then  subtract  10m*  —  5a;y  +  3c6  —  12c-",  add  6m* 

—  llcft  +  3n  —  iokx*,  subtract  —  16ax*  —  2m*  +  4c6, 
add  5m*  +  6c  "" " ,  and  subtract  4:xy  —  2n. 

JRemUy  19ax»  —  22c6  +  11m*  +  12c-"  +  xy  +  5tl 

2L  To  ley  "i  +  Sax  —  56,  add  46 — 2cy  *"  t  +  m,  then  sub- 
tract 5ax  —  4m  +  3  and  —  dax  +  bey"  ^  —  6,  add  lOoo; 

—  26  +  8m  —  3,  and  subtract  3m  —  lOcy  ~  *  —  2m. 

BesuU,  lOcy -f  +  16aF  —  36  +  12wi. 

ScH.  2. — The  proficient  solves  such  examples  as  the  above,  and,  in 
&ct,  all  kindred  ones,  without  re-writing  the  quantities.  Thus,  to 
obtain  the  result  in  JSc  20,  he  looks  at  5ax*f  casts  his  eye  along  tiU  he 
sees  2ax*,  says  7ax^  ;  then  looks  forward  to  —  4aaj*,  and  says  Sox* ; 
then  notices  —  IQax*  in  a  subtrahend^  and  hence  thinks  of  it  as 
+  16ca*,  and  says  19a.i;*.  Again  taking  up  —  7o6,  he  looks  along 
notioing  the  similar  terms  and  says,  mentally,  —  4c6,  —  7c6,  —  18c6, 

—  22c&.  Again,  he  takes  up  8m^ ,  and  running  through  with  the  sim- 
ilar terms,  says,  —  2m',  4m',  Qnir,  11m'.  And  so  for  all  the  other 
tenns. 
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This  is  the  practical  way  of  doing  sudi  eaoamples;  and  (he  pupil  should 
exercise  himself  till  fie  can  write  out  the  resvU  ai  once.  He  can  go  oTer 
the  precedmg  examples  thus,  and  ahoald  also  solve,  mthoat  writiDg, 
thoee  which  follow. 

22.  From  13ar«  —  2ax  —  96«  take  5x*  —  lax—h*. 

23.  From  20ax  —  \/x  +  3d  take  4aa?  +  6ar^  —  d, 

24  From  5a6+26«  —  c  +  k?  —  6  take  6« —  2ab  +  hc. 

25.  From  ax^  —  ax-*  +  ex  —  d  take  aofi  —  ax -*  —  ex 
—  2d.  Dlff,.  a{x  -«  —  a;3)  ^  (c  +  e)a?  +  (i 

Suggestion.— This  would  at  fint  become  a«  -•  —  asc*  +  ex  +  eas 
-|-  d.    Bnt  this  may  evidently  be  written  as  above. 

26.  From  afly  —  3>/dc^  —  6ay  take  3ar«y  +  3(a:y)*  —  4ay. 

27.  From  the  sum  of  4aa:  —  150  +  4ar^  5jr«+  3ar  +  lOv^, 
and  90  —  2ax  —  12v^ar ;  take  the  sum  of  2ax  —  80 

+  7a;«,  7a?^  —  8aa?  —  70,    and  30  —  4j:^,  —    2a;« 

+  4a«a;«.  Besuii,  Wax  +  60  —  ar*  —  4a«a;«. 

78.  Cob.  1. — When  a  parenthesis,  or  any  symbol  of  like 
mgnification  (SO),  occurs  in  a  polynomial,  preceded  by  a  — 
sign,  and  the  parenthesis  or  equivalent  symbol  is  removed,  the 
signs  of  all  the  terms  which  were  vnthin  must  he  changed,  since 
the  sign  —  indicates  that  the  quantity  within  the  parenthesis  is 
a  subtrahend, 

28.  Bemoye  the  parenthesis  from  the  polynomial  Sa"^  x  + 

2b*y9  —  {5a^x  —  2m«z  +  86«y«)  and  express  the  result 
in  its  simplest  form.  Do  the  work  mentally,  writing 
only  the  result 

BesuJt,  2m*z  —  2a^x  —  66«y«. 

29.  Bemoye  the  parenthesis  from  5a  —  46  +  3c  —  (  —  3a 
+  2b  —  c).  BesuU,  8a  —  66  +  4a 
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30.  Remove  the  parentheais  from  4a  —  Bx  —  (a  —  4j?)  + 
{x  —  8a).  BesuU,  —  5a. 

QiTEBiEB. — ^InJEle.  2818  the  sign  of  5a 'ac  changed?  What  is  its  sign  as 
it  stands  in  the  parenthesis  ?    Is  the  —  sign  which  appears  in  the 

result  before  Bcirx,  the  same  as  the  one  before  the  parenthesis  in  the 
example  ?  No.  What  became  of  that  before  the  parenthesis  ?  Ana. 
•The  operation  which  it  indicated  having  been  performed,  it  is  dropped. 
In  JEx.  30,  why  are  not  the  signs  of  the  terms  in  the  last  parenthesis 
changed? 

70»  Cor.  2. — Any  quantity  can  be  placed  within  a  paren- 
thesis,  preceded  by  the  —  sign,  by  changing  all  the  signs.  The 
reason  cf  this  is  evident,  since  by  removing  the  parenthesis 
according  to  the  preceding  corollary,  the  expression  would 
return  to  its  original  form, 

31.  Introduoe  within  a  parenthesis  the  3d,  4th  and  5th 
terms  of  the  following  expression  :  Qax  —  2cd — 8m  f 
bx  —  2y  +  X  —  4a. 

Itesult,  eax  —  2cd—  (8m  —  5x  +  2y)  +  x  —  4a. 

32.  Introduce  within  a  parenthesis  the  last  three  terms  of 
4xy  +  2cb  —  8x  —  5  +  2b. 

BesuU,  4xy  +  2c6  —  (8a?  +  5  —  26). 

33.  Include  in  brackets  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  terms  of  5ax 
—  2x*  +  Sx  —  12ay  +  15.  Also  the  4th  and  5th. 
Also  the  2d  and  3d. 

Fi/rm  of  the  Jirst  and  last,  5ax  —  2ar«  +  (3a?  —  12ay  + 
15),     5aa7  —  (2a7«  —  3a?)  —  12  ay  +  15. 

QuiEBY. — ^In  the  last  ia  the  sign  of  205*  changed  ? 

34.  Prove  that  (3a?  —  6y)  +  (4y  —  4a?)  +  2  (a?  +  2y)  =* 
X  +  2y. 

36.  Prove  that  J  (a  +  6  —  c)  +  ^  (6  +  c—  a)  =  6. 
36.  Prove  that  6a  —  46  —  2  (a  +  6)  =  2  (2a  —  36). 
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37.  Prove  that  x*  +  6x^  +  3  —  (x*  +  ix*y  +  1)  = 
2(x«y  +  1). 

*38.  Prove*  that  i{a  ~  5b  +  ^)  +  ^(56  —  2a  +  ic)  = 
ic  —  -f^  —  \a, 

39.  Prove  that  J(a«  —  a  +  1)  +  i(2a«  —  a  +  2)  = 
^(10a«  — 7a  +  10). 

40.  Prove  that  |<i  +  ^  _  (^  —  ^)  =  6. 

41.  Prove  that  J(9  —  15a:)  —^(12  —  200?)  —  i{45a?  —20) 
=  1  — 4j:. 

42.  Prove  that  ^(a  —  ^b  +  ^c)  +  \{a  —  ib  +  ic)  = 
T-hr(90a  —  366  +  25c). 

80*  Cor.  3. — When  several  parentheses  occur,  included  the 
one  within  the  other,  begin  the  removal  with  the  inside  one. 

48.  Kemove  the  parentheses  and  other  marks  of  aggrega- 
tion from  4a  —  { —  [c  —  d  +  (4r«  —  1)  —  xy]  — 3t/}. 
BesuU,  4a  +  c  —  d  +  4r«  —  1  —  «y  +  3y. 

44  Show  that  a—lb—{c—(d  —  e—f)}] 

=  a  —  [b—  {c—  (d  — c+/)}] 
=  a—  [b^{c  —  d  +  e—f}] 
=  a  —  [6  —  c  +  d  —  e  +f] 
=  a  —  6  +  c  —  d  +  e  — /. 

45.  Bemove  the  marks  of  aggregation  from  the  express 
sion  la —  {8a  —  [4a  —  (5a  —  2a)]},  and  (tfterwards 
reduce  the  result  to  its  simplest  form.  Also  combine 
and  remove  at  the  same  time.  Result,  5a. 

46*  Bemove  the  marks  of  aggregation  from  a  +  2b  — 

{6a  —  [36  +  (8a;  —  2  +  6y  —  x)  +  4a]  —  36}. 

BesuU,  86  —  a  +  7x  —  62/  —  2. 

ScH.  3. — Terms  having  common  literal  &ctors  may  be  regarded  2^ 
similar  with  respect  to  these,  and  treated  accordingly,  the  other 
factors  in  each  term  being  regarded  as  coefficients. 


*  This,  and  the  examples  which  foHow  in  this  section  may  be  omitted  and  taken 
in  the  review  after  Fractions,  if  thought  best  by  the  teacdier. 
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47.  From  ax  +  by  —  cz  take  my  —  ru?  -f-  2z, 

BesuU,  {a  +  n)x  +  {h  —  m)y  —  (c  +  2)2. 

48.  From  ax*  +  bxy  +  cy*  take  dx*  —  hxy  +  ky*. 

BesuU,  (a  —  d)x*  +  (6  +  A)a:y  +  (c  —  ir)y«. 

49.  From  Vx  +  y  +  Soar  —  12  take  4(jr  +  y)^+  b—2ax. 

BesuU,  5aar  —  3(a?  +  y)*  —  12  —  6. 

50.  From  a«a:«  —  4taxy  +  4a^x*y*  take  c«  j7«  —  8cxy  +  6j:*y«. 
BesvU,  (a«  —  c«)a:«  —  (4a  —  Sc)xy  +  (4fl«  —  Q)x^y*. 

Show  that  the  second  tenn  in  the  last  lesolt  may  be  -|-  (8c  —  4a). 

61.  From  Vx»  —  y*  —  2(a  +  ^S^+  3  take  —  3^a  +'x  + 
4(ar«  —  3^)^  _  L 

BesuU,  (a  +  x)*  —  3  >/x*  —  y^  +  4 


s 

§ 


Synopsis  for  Beview. 

'  Snbtractioa. 
7>  -,^  Subtrahend. 
^^  *•  J  Minuend. 

Tx-i»  t  Scholium. 

Difference.  |  juustration.    Diagram. 

General  Frob.   Bum.     !>«».   {  tJ.  2!  pStilSiS^tiiS^^ 

(  Cor.  1. — To  remove. 
Brackets,  <  Cor.  2. — To  introduce. 
(  Cor.  3. — Several 

Terms  partiaUy  similar.     Sch.  3. 


Test  Questions. — What  two  answers  can  you  give  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  difference  between  10  and  6  ?"  Why  do  you  change  the 
dgns  of  the  subtrahend  in  subtracting  ?  Why  do  you  add  the  sub- 
trahend, with  signs  changed,  to  the  minuend  ?  When  do  you  change 
the  signs  in  removing  a  parenthesis  ?  Why  ?  What  becomes  of  the 
sign  before  the  brackets  ?  In  removing  a  parenthesis  preceded  by  a 
—  sign,  is  the  sign  of  the  first  term  changed  as  well  as  the  others  ? 
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State  in  the  briefest  manner  the  theory  of  EubtracUon  ?  Reply,  Sab- 
traction  is  finding  the  difference  between  quantities,  that  is,  finf^irig 
what  most  be  added  to  one  quantity  to  prodaceL  the  other.  This 
difference  may  always  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  destroys  the  subtrahend,  and  the  other  part  is  the  minuend' 
itself  Hence,  to  perform  subtraction,  we  change  the  signs  of  the 
subtrahend  to  get  that  part  of  the  difference  which  destroys  the  sub- 
trahend, and  add  this  result  to  the  minuend,  which  is  the  other  part 
of  the  difference. 


^♦» 


SUCTION  IV. 
Multiplication. 

81*  M/ultiplicatiofi  is  the  prooess  of  finding  the 
simplest  expression  consistent  with  the  notation  used,  for  a 
quantity  which  shall  be  as  many  times  a  specified  quantity, 
or  such  a  part  of  that  quantity,  as  is  represented  by  a 
specified  number.  The  latter  number  is  called  the  MvUi- 
plier.  The  quantity  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the  MuUipH- 
cand.  Taken  together,  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  are 
called  Factors.     The  result  is  the  Product. 

82m  CoR.  1. — The  multiplier  must  always  he  conceived  as  an 
abstract  number,  since  it  shows  how  many  times  the  multipli* 
cand  is  to  be  taken.  Thus,  to  propose  to  multiply  $12  by  $5 
is  absurd.  We  can  understand  that  5  times  $12  is  $60 ; 
but  what  is  meant  by  5  doixabs  times? 

83,  Cor.  2. — The  product  is  always  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
multiplicand. 

84:m  ScH. — It  is  frequently  conyenient  in  practice  to  speaJc  of  the 
multiplier  as  positive  or  negative,  although,  Hterally  understood,  this 
is  a  contradiction  of  Cob.  1,  which  requires  the  multiplier  to  be  con- 
ceived as  mere  number.  In  a  strict  analysis,  the  multiplier  in  such 
cases  is  to  be  considered,  first,  without  reference  to  its  sign,  i.  e.,  as 
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abBtract,  and  then  the  sign  is  to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  prodnct,  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with 
other  quantities. 


8S.  Prop*  1. — The  prodwiof  several  facior9%8  the  same 
in  whatever  order  they  are  taken. 

Deic — 1st    a  X  &}  is  a  taken  5  times,  Gta'\-a-\-a-\'a'\-a 

to  h  terms.  Now,  if  we  take  1  unit  from  each  tenn  (each  a),  we  shall 
get  h  units  ;  and  this  process  can  be  repeated  a  times,  giving  a  times 
6,  or  &  X  a.  .  • .  a  X6  =  6  X  <». 

2nd.  When  there  are  more  than  two  &ctors,  as  a5c  We  have 
shown  that  abz^ha.  Now  call  this  product  m,  whence  abc  =  mc 
But  by  part  Ist^  mc  =  cm,  .  * .  dbc  =  hoc  =  cab  *=  dba.  In  like  man- 
ner we  may  show  that  the  product  of  any  number  of  feustors  is  the 
same  in  whatever  order  they  are  taken.     ^  s.  d. 

ScH. — ^If  the   multiplicand  is  concrete,  the  reasoning  is  still  the 

same.      Thus  $aX&=$«  +  $«  +  ^+  ^ etc.  to  b 

terms.  Now  take  $1  from  each  of  the  terms  of  $a  each,  and  we  have 
$6;  and  this  process  can  be  repeated  a  times,  giving  $6  X  a.  .*. 
$a  X  h  =  $&  X  cu  Notice  that  in  each  case  the  multiplier  is 
abstract. 

86  •  PTOp*  2» — When  two  factors  have  the  same  sign  their 
product  is  positive :  when  (hey  have  different  signs  their  prO' 
duct  is  negative,. 

Deil — 1st  Ijet  the  fsustors  be  -^  a  and  -|-  h.  Considering  a  as  the 
multiplier,  we  are  to  take  -|-  6,  a  times,  which  gives  -{-dbia  being  con- 
sidered as  abstract  in  the  operation,  and  the  product,  -|-  a6,  being  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  multiplicand  ;  that  is,  positive.  Now,  when  the 
product,  -f-  a5,  is  taken  in  connection  with  other  quantities,  the  sign 
-f-  of  the  multiplier,  a,  shows  that  it  is  to  be  added;  that  is,  written 
with  its  sign  unchanged.  .  • .  (+  &)  X  (+  «)  =  +  <^- 

ihid.  Let  the  factors  be  —  a  and  —  b.  Considering  a  as  the  multi- 
plier, we  are  to  take  —  6,  a  times,  which  gives  —  a6,  a  being  consid- 
ered as  abstract  in  the  operation,  and  the  product^  —  a5,  being  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  multiplicand ;  that  is,  negative.  Now,  when  this 
product,  —  ab,  is  taken  in  connection  with  other  quantities,  the  sign 
—  of  the  multiplier  shows  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted ;  that  is,  writ- 
ten with  its  sign  changed.     .  • .  ( —  6)  X  (  —  a)  =s  -j-  a6. 
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3d.  Lot  the  &ctora  be  —  a  and  4-  ^*  Considering  a  as  ilie  mnlti* 
plier,  we  are  to  take  +6,  a  times,  which  gives  ^^^'ab,a  being  considered 
as  abstract  in  the  operation,  and  the  product,  4-  <^t  being  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  multiplicand  ;  that  is,  positive.  Now,  when  this  product, 
-{-  aby  is  taken  in  connection  with  other  quantities,  the  sign  —  of  the 
mnltiptier  shows  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted ;  that  is,  written  with  its 
sign  changed.    .  • .  (+  6)  X  ( —  a)  ss=  —  ab, 

4th.  Let  the  factors  be  -|-  <>  <^d  —  h.  Ck)nsidering  a  as  the  multi- 
plier, we  are  to  take  —  6,  a  times,  which  gives  —  ab,  a  being  consid- 
ered as  abstract  in  the  operation,  and  the  product,  —  ab,  bemg  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  multiplicand ;  that  is,  negative.  How,  when  this 
product^  —  a&,  is  taken  in  connection  with  other  quantities,  the  sign 
-|-  of  the  multiplier  riiows  tiiat  it  is  to  be  added  ;  that  is,  written  with 
its  own  sign.    . •.  ( —  5)  X  (+  o)  =  —  ab.    q.  b.  D. 

87  •  Cor.  L — The  product  of  any  number  (^  positive  fac^ 
tors  is  positive.  Thus  (+  a)  X  (+  6)  X  (+  c)  x  {+d)  = 
abed,  since  {+  a)  x  (+  6)  =  +  06,  which,  in  turn  multiplied 
by  +  C9  gives  +  abCf  &c. 

88 •  Cob.  2. — The  product  (f  an  even  number  of  negative 
factors  is  positive  ;  since  we  can  multiply  them  two  and  two, 
thus  obtaining  positive  products,  which  positive  products  muUi- 
plied  together  make  the  complete  product  positive.  Thus 
(-a)x(-6)x(-c)  X  (-d)  X  (-c)x(-/) 
=  (  +  06)  X  (  +  cd)  X  (  +  /)  =  +  abcd^]  or  abcd^.  * 

89m  Cob.  3. — The  product  cf  an  odd  number  of  negative 
factors  is  negative;  since,  by  the  last  corollary,  (he product  of 
all  but  one  {an  even  number)  of  such  factors  is  positive,  and 
then  this  multiplied  by  the  remaining  negative  factor  gives 
+  X  —  ,  and  hence  is  negative. 


90  m  pTOpm  3  m — The  product  of  two  or  more  factors  con- 
sisting of  the  same  quantity  affected  with  exponents,  is  the  com,- 
men  quantity  with  an  exponent  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  expo^ 


nenis  cf  (he  fadan.     Thai  is  «r  x  iT  =s  «•**;  or  ^ 

=  dT****,  &a,  whether  the  exponents  sxe  integrsl  or  frse- 

tional,  pcfiitiTe  or  negstiTe. 


Dnc—lBt  Wkm  ike  apomndM  m*  pomttm  iiiiijiri,  I^  it  be 
leqoired  to  mnltiply  a'  by  a*,  a'  =  ooo,  and  a'  =  •■.  .  *.  a*  X  «* 
=  aii<i-iia  =11*.  Tbai  is, there  are ttfw  fMtats  eacb  «, in  «*,  mad  f«9 
like  factoxs  in  a' ;  and,  as  the  |irodiict  ortnwMU  of  all  tbe  fadon  in 
both  multiplier  and  miiltipIiGand»it  will  contain  Jfw  facCon  eadi «,  and 
hence  is  a*.    In  genefal :  To  mdlSfbf  ^  \rf  t^  amd  a*,    tf"  s 

-  -  -  -  tom&ctota,  o"  =00000 to  a  fiictata^  and  o*  = 

tos  fftcton.    Hence  the  prodnct,  being  eompoeed  ai  all  the 

iBuetoxB  in  the  q[aantitie8  to  be  multiplied  together,  contains  »  -f-  n  -f* 
^factors  ofo,  irfaich  is  ei^irooDcd o*  +  ■  +  *.  Since  it  is erident that 
this  reasoning  can  be  extended  to  any  nmnber  ai  ftcUm,  as  tf"  X 
s^  X  o*  X  o'  >  ete.»  etc,  the  propoaitiop  in  this  case  is  pnnred. 

ihid.  When  ike  eaqponents  are  posUSne  fradMme.  lict  it  be  required 
to  mnltiply  64^  by  64^.  Now64^=4.4^t.  e.,  2  of  the  3  equal  Jac 
toEB  which  make  64.  Inlikemanner  S4^  is  2-3.2 -S-S.  Andflinoe4.4 
iB2. 2. 2-2,  64^X64^=^2  2-2-2X3. 2. 2-2. 2  =  2*,  ar9of  the  6 
eqiiallfu;toraintowhich64isre8(dvBlde,andnmybeeiqire88ed64~*  .*. 
64^X64^  =2»  =  64~^=64^.     Ingeaend,let  o^bemvMipiied  by 


a*,    o*  means  m  of  the  n  equal  ftctora  eompoeing  a.    How,  if  each  of 
these  n  fiictors  be  resolved  into  h  fiEMstcRB,  a  will  be  resolyed  into  bn 

ftctors,  and  to  make  the    qoantity  o*"  we  shall   hare  to  take  hm 

instead  of  «i  ftctora.     Hence  a^  =  o^.    In  like  manner  tfmaj  be 

,  shown  eqoal  to  «** ;  and  c^  x  t^  =z  af^  x  o^.    This  now  signifieB 
that  a  is  to  be  resolved  into  bn  Victors,  and  bm+emot  them  taken  to 

fonn  tbe  product.    /.  o*  x  o^  =r  «*•  x  o*"  =  a  *•     ,  or  o»^*|  which 
proves  the  proportion  for  posMve  fractional  exponents,  since  the 

same  reasoning  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  factors,  as  a"  x  o^ 

X  o^,  eta 
•    ZA.When^^eafp(meaUmreneffiahe»   Let  it  be  lequised  to  multiply 
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2-«by2-«.     2-»  is -^,aiid2-«  iaiy    .-.     2-»x2-«=3 

111  11 

•^X-^  =  -^,  or2~»     So  also  a--  Xa-«  =--X— .    Now, 

AAA  Or^         Or 

as  fractions  are  mnltipUed  by  moltiplyiiig  nnxnerators  together  and 

denominators  together,  we  have  —  X  —  =  -zrrr  ^1  P^rt  1st  of  the 

demonstration.    But  this  is  the  same  as  a  —  (*+")  or  a  ~  *"  *~  "    .  *. 

--         --11  1 

a— 'Xo-»=a-"*-".    Finally  a     "Xo    »=—  X — = — ^  = 

**     ■_ 
a^»  "~» .   Q.  X.  IX 


1.  Prove  as  above  that  81^  x  81*  =  81^  and  that  81^ 
=  81*. 

2.  Prove  that  m*  x  m*  =m*+*. 

3.  Prove  that  16~*  x  16~*=  16"* 

4  Prove  that  26 "*  X  25*  is  1. 
5.  Prove  that  a""'  x  a'  is  a. 

ScH. — The  student  must  be  careful  to  notice  the  difference  be- 
tween the  signification  of  a  fraction  used  as  an  exponent,  and  its  com- 
mon signification.  Thus  }  used  as  an  exponent  signifies  that  a  num- 
ber is  resolved  into  3  equal  factors,  and  the  produdt  of  2  of  them 
taken ;  whereas  }  used  as  a  common  fraction  signifies  that  a  quantity  is 
to  be  separated  into  8  equal  paWs,  and  the  sum  of  two  of  them  taken. 


91,  Frob. — To  miUtiply  monomials, 

B  ULE. — ^Multiply  the  numebical  coefficients  as  in  the 

DECIMAL  NOTATION,  AND  TO  THIS  PBODUCT  AFFIX  THE  LETTERS 
OF  ALL  THE  FACTOBS,  AFFECTING  EACH  WITH  AN  EXPONENT 
EQUAL  TO  THE  BUM  OF  ALL  THE  EXPONENTS  OF  THAT  LETCEB 
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IN  AISL  THE  FACTOBS.  ThE  SIGH  OF  TOR  PBODUCT  ITILL  BM 
+  EXCEPT  WHEN  THERE  IB  AN  ODD  NUMBEB  OF  NEQATIVB  FAO- 
TOBS  ;     IN   WHICH  CASE  IT  WILL  BE  , 

Dek. — ^This  role  is  bat  an  application  of  the  preeeding  principles. 
Since  the  product  is  composed  of  all  the  fiMton  of  the  given  factors, 
and  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  fiAotors  in  the  piodnct  does  not 
affect  its  value,  we  can  write  the  product  putting  the  continued  pro- 
duct of  the  numerical  Actors  first,  and  then  grouping  the  Uteral  fius- 
tors,  so  that  like  letters  shall  come  together.  Finally,  performing  the 
operations  indicated  by  multiplying  the  numerical  fiMtors  as  in  the 
decimal  notation,  and  tiie  like  Uteral  fiictoni  by  adding  the  ei^nents, 
the  product  is  completed. 


L  Mnltiply  together  3a*6r,  2ctfiy,  and  5ac*x. 

HoDEi.  Solution. — Since  the  product  must  contain  all  the  fiictors  of 
the  given  factors,  and  the  order  of  arrangement  is  immaterial  (SS)^ 
3a*  6ac  X  2c6^y  X  5ac*x  =  3  •  2  •  6  X  «*«  X  N>*  X  cc«  X  as  X  y, 
which,  by  performing  the  operations  indicated,  becomes  SOa^b*c^x*f. 

2.  Multiply  together  Sabxy,  ^a'bafl,  lOcx*,  4y*,  and  a. 

Prod.,  240a^6«ca?y. 

3.  Multiply  together  6ax«,  —  2by,  —  3a%,  aa«,  and  —  2y*, 

Prod.,  —  60a^6ca?y. 

4  Moltiply  together  maf^  2m*a!*,  —  Sour*,  —  6m%  and4asaf. 

Prod,,  120a%i*+*a;»+'+\ 

6.  What  is  the  product  of  — 2tf"d,  — lOac",  — d»x,  — ioTafi 
and — C.  Ans.,  —  80a" +*(?"+•+ •cZ'j:"^* 

6.  Mnliiply  3ar*  by  2ar*  Prod,,  6a:* 

7.  Multiply  60a*  by  8a*  Prod,  480a* 

8.  Multiply  3aM  by  —  7a*6*  Prod.,  —  21aM. 
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9.  Multiply  5a*6»  by  7a^6-*c.  Prod.,  35a*c. 

10.  Multiply  10a«  by  Sa" «.  Pnxi.,  30. 

IL  Multiply  3y  by  6y«.  Prod.,  18y   •   . 

12.  Multiply  13a?»  by  SjT.  iVorf.,  65a?  -  . 

13.  Multiply  —  50a'"by  —  4cF.  Prod.,  2000*. 

I                        •  8 

14.  Multiply  309a-6-  by  9ar6".  iVod.,  2781a-6"  +  ". 

15.  Multiply  —  5a; "  *y  "  •  by  —  3ar«y9.  Prod,,  15xy. 

16.  Multiply  ar^  by  a?  "  *.  Prod.,  ar*. 

17.  Multiply  af  by  ap~*.  Prod.,  1. 
.18.  Multiply  a«6—  by  (fitr.  Prod.,  a». 

19.  Multiply  v/oaFby  a*x.  Prod.,  c?x^. 

80.  Multiply  V^by  >/¥.  Prod.,  a^. 


02»  JPvobm  To  mvUiply  tioo  factors  together  when  one  or 
both  are  polynomials. 

BULK — ^Multiply  each  term   op  the  multepligand  by 

EACH   TEBH   OF   THE   MULTIPLIEB,    A2a>   ADD   THE%PEODT7CTS. 

Bem. — ^Thas,  if  any  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a  +  b  —  c,  if  we 
take  it  a  times  (i  e.  multiply  by  ay,  then  h  times,  and  add  the  results, 
we  have  taken  it  a  -f-  ^  times.  But  this  is  taJdng  it  c  too  many  times, 
as  the  multiplier  required  it  to  be  taken  a  -^-h  minus  c  times.  Hence 
we  must  muliply  by  c,  and  subtract  this  product  £rom  the  sum  of  the 
other  two.  Now  to  subtract  this  product  is  simply  to  add  it  with  its 
signs  changed  (77)-  But,  regarding  the  —  sign  of  c  as  we  multiply, 
will  change  the  signs  of  the  product,  and  we  can  add  the  partial  pro- 
ducts as  they  stand,  even  without  first  adding  the  produci^  by  a  and 

5.  Q.    B     Dr 
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X  Muliaply  2a  —  36  +  4cby3a  +  2&  —  5c. 

MoDKL  SoLOTEOH. — ^Writing  the  mwltipKnr  under  Am  audliplieaBdL 
as  a  matter  of  oQnYenienoe,  I  have 

2a  —36  +4e 

6a*  — ddfr  +  iaoe 

+  4a6  —  66«+   86c 

-^  Idac  4-  156c  ^  aOc* 

6*«— 5a6+  aac  — 66*  + 236c  — 20c* 

Kcyw  taking  the  multiplicaad  3a  tiBiefli  I  haT«  ea*^9ab+12aL 
Taking  it  26  tunes,  I  ha^e  4ab  —  66*  -j-  86c.  I  have  thus  taken  it  too 
many  times,  by  5c  times.  Hence  I  am  to  take  it  5c  times,  and  then 
sabtract  this  partial  prodnet  from  iSbn  othesa.  Theiefine  I  multiply 
by  5c^  and  change  the  signs  as  I  proceed,  and  finally  add  the  three 
partial  products.    I  thns  obtain  3a  +  26  —  5c  times  the  moltiplicand. 


2.  Multiply x+yhy x  +  y.  Frod.^  afl  +  2jcy  +  y*. 

3.  Multiply  5a?  +  4y  by  3ar  —  2y. 

Frod.,  15ar*  +  2xy  —  8y^ 

4.  Multiply  ai*  +  xy  -^y^hj  x  —  y. 

Frod.^  nfi  —  2xy  +  3^. 

5.  Multiply  2ac*  —  36y  by  2c9  —  3y*. 

Frod^  4ac»  —  Gfic^y  —  6ac*y»  +  %yK 

6.  Multiply  a*  +6«+(?* — ab — ac — be  by  a.-h  b  +  c. 

7-  Multiply  a*  +  3a*a;  +  Saa^  +  a:*  by  a*  —  3a«a;  +  Saa^ 
a^.  Frod^  a«—  Sa*a^  +  3aW~  ixf. 

8.  Multiply  flp  —  S«  by  a*  -f  J». 

in  m 

9.  Multiply  togetber    (o^  +  i),    (a*  +  a  J  +  4*),  (a  —  i), 

and  (a*  —  aJ  +  J«). 
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SudOBBTiON. — ^Perfoixn  this  first  by  mnltiplyixig  together  I  and  II, 
and  inen  III  and  lY,  and  taking  the  product  of  these  prodncts.  2d, 
By  mnitiplying  the  product  of  I  and  III  into  the  product  of  n  and  IV. 
3a,  By  multiplying  the  product  of  I  and  lY  by  tne  product  of  II  and 
IIL  BesuU  in  each  case,  a^  —  b^. 

10.  Multiply  (fi  —  a?»  by  m«  —  n«. 

Frod.f  a^m* —  m*ar»  —  a^n^  +  n*afl. 

11.  Multiply  2a«  +  2a  +  5  by  a«  — a. 

Prod.,  2a*  +  Sa*—5a. 

12.  Multiply2a:«  +  4ar«  +  8ar  +  16by3a?  — 6. 

Frod.,  ex*  —  96. 

13.  Multiply  a  +  b  —  cbym  —  n. 

Frod,^  am  —  an  +  hni  —  bn  —  cm  +  en, 

14  Multiply  X*  +  x*y*  +  y*hj  x*  —  y*. 

Frod.,  X*  —  y«. 

16.  Multiply  a:*  —  4j:  +  16  by  a?  +  5. 

Prod.,  afl  +  X*  --^x  +  SO. 

16.  Multiply  a*  —  a^  +  a*y*  —  at/^  +  y*hj  a  +  y. 

Prod,,  a»  +  yK 

17.  Multiply  a?«  —  50a?  —  100  by  a?  +  2. 

Prod.,  X*  —  48a:*  —  200a;  —  200. 

18.  Multiply  2a:«  +  3ar  —  lby2a:«  —  3ar+l. 

Prod.,  4tx*  —  9a;«  +  6a?  —  1. 

19.  Multiply  ar^  —  6^  by  a;«  +  6. 

Prod.,  x^  —  6*a;«+te^  —  6*. 

20.  Multiply  a*  —  6  ■"  *  by  a»  —  6. 

Prod.,  a*  —  0*6  "  ^— ij*  6  +  6*. 

21.  Multiply  2a  "  *  —  36*  by  2a  "*  +  36*. 

Prod,  4o -»  — 96*^. 
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22.  Multiplyar* +:r^y"^  +  ar^y"^+y'^byx* — y"^. 

ProcLy  sfi  —  y-*. 

23.  Multiply  a" +  ^  by  a* +  6". 

Prod.,  ar-^*  +  arbr  +  a'b*  +  br^\ 

24.  Multiply  or*  +  y*  by  x^—y^.  Prod.,  x^—  y* 

25.  Multiply  nfi  +  itfir^  +  r^  by  m*  —  n'.         . 

Prod,,  m  —  n. 

26.  Multiply  3a— *  —  2«r-«  by  2a  —  36«. 

Prorf.,  6a-  —  4a6— •  _  9a- -  '6«  +  66^. 

27.  Multiply  2a--''6~*  +  a"  *6'  by  3a-6*  —  a*6-  * 

Prod.,  6a*-"'  +  3a--  ^'ft*'  —  2a-^  ^b"*'  —  a'6-'. 

B3»  Def.— When  an  indicated  operation  is  petlbzined  the  expres- 
sion is  said  to  be  expanded, 

28.  Expand  (a  +  6)(a  —  h)  \  also  {x  +  y){a:  +  y)  ;  also 
(x  —  a){ai*-\-ax-{-a*) ;  also(m  +  n)(m  +  n)  —  (m  — n) 
(m  —  n).  Zosf  BesuU,  4mn. 


THREE  DEFOBTAMT  THEOREMS. 

9^«  Theorem. — The  square  of  the  sum  of  two  qimntiiies 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first,  plus  tvnce  the  product  of  0\fi 
ttoo,  plus  the  square  of  the  second. 

Deic — Let  X  be  caiy  one  qnantitv  and  y  amy  other.  The  sum  is 
x-\-  y ;  and  the  square  is,  the  square  of  the  first,  x*,  plus  twice  the 
product  of  the  two,  2aEy,  plus  the  square  of  the  second,  y*.  That  is 
(X  +  y)«  =  ««  +  2a5y  +  y«.  For  («  .+  y)«  =  (af  +  y)(«  +  V) 
which  expanded  becomes  x*  4-  ^^  "^  }l^:    <^  £•  b. 


L  What  is  the  square  of  2a>  +  3«*? 
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Model  Soltttion. — This  is  the  sum  of  the  two  quantities  2a'  and 
Sx*,  and  hence  by  the  theorem  the  square  eqoals  the  square  of  the 
first,  4a^,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  two,  12a'x',  plus  the  square 
of  the  second.  Ox*.    .  • .     (2a*  +  Zx*)*  =  4a*  +  12a*x«  +  9x*. 

ScH. — The  pupih  should  give  mentally  the  squares  of  the  follow* 
ing  expressions :  ^ 

2.  Square  4a*  +  2x.  Remtt,  16a  +  l^x  +  Aa^. 

*  3.  Square  a?" *  +  a;y.         Besulty     x"^  +  2x^y  +  x^, 

4  Square  5a  ~  "  +  Zcfh\ 

BesuU,  26a  -  *  +  30a6«  +  9a«&*. 

6.  Square ia&-»  +  fr"-«6-». 

Mesult,  ia^b-*  +  fa6-*a7-^  +  Jar-*6-^. 


9S»  Thbo. — Tfie  square  of  the  difference  of  two  qtianti- 
ties  is  equal  to  the  square  (f  the  first,  minus  twice  the  product 
<f  the  first  by  the  second,  plus  ttie  square  of  the  second, 

I>EBC — ^Let  X  and  y  be  any  two  -  quantitiefl.  The  differenoe  is 
X  —  y.  Now  (X  —  y)*  =  (x  —  y)(x  —  y)  which  expanded  gives 
«•  —  2  acy  +  y*.    Q.  E.  D. 

L  Square  2x  —  3y.  Besuli,  4j7«  —  12xy  +  9y«. 

Model  Solution. — Similar  to  the  la^t 

2.  Square  x^'^y  —  2y«.    BesuU,  x'~*y*  —  42?"^  +  ^y*- 

*  — L 

3.  Square  2a"  —  36  • . 

BesuU,  4a*  —12a* b  •+%''*. 

4.  Square  w""' — n"^, 

I  m 

5.  Square  3a~"  —  26"*  •. 

Eesult,  9a  •  —  12a  « 6  •  +  46    •. 
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96m  Theo. — The  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of 
two  qvantities  is  equal  to  the  d^erenee  of  their  sqiuires, 

Dzu. — ^Let  X  and  y  be  any  two  quantities.  Their  som  is  x  -f-  y>  &&d 
their  difference  is  x  —  y.  Now  (x  -|-  V)  mnltiplied  by  (x  —  y)  gives, 
by  actual  maliiplication,  x*  —  2^,  or  the  difference  of  the  squares  of 
the  two  quantities,    q.  x.  d. 


1.  Find  the  product  of  2a.  +  36  and  2«.  -  3*. 

MoDOEL  SoLumm. — Here  I  have  the  smn  of  the  two  quantities  2a' 
and  36,  and  their  diflisrenccL  Therefore  (2a*  -f  3b)  X  (2a'  —  36)  is, 
by  the  theorem,  the  square  of  2a',  or  ia*,  minns  the  square  of  the 
second,  or  9b*.  .-.     {2a*  X  3b)  (2a«  —  36)  =  4a*  —  W. 

2.  Find  the  product  of  a  +  2b  and  a  —  25. 

Prod,,  a«  —  46», 

3.  Find  the  product  of  2a  -f  36  and  2a  —  36. 

Prod.,  4a«  —  96«. 

4.  Find  the  product  of  7a  +  26  and  la  —  26. 

Prod.,  49a«  — 46», 

5.  Find  the  product  of  5a»  +  66*  and  5a*  —  66*. 

Prod.,  25a*  — 366*. 

6.  Find  the  product  of  m»  +  n*  and  m»  —  n* 

Prod.,  m  —  n. 

7.  Find  the  product  of  2M  +  2^y^  and  2^^^  —  S^yi 

Prod.,  2a?  — 3y. 

8.  Find  the  product  of  3a«6»  +  2a^6^  and  3a«6»  —  2a^6^. 

Prod.,  9a^6«  —  4fl6*. 
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Synopsis  for  Seview. 


B^B. 


Mnltiplication. 

Multiplier. 

Moltiplicuid. 

Product 

Factors. 


• 


Corollaries. 


FundaameniaH 
Propositions, 


1.  Multiplier,  ab- 
stract 

2.  Product    like 
multiplicand. 

BCH.How  the  sign 
of  a  multi- 
plier is  to  be 
understood. 

1st  Order  of      •  j  \f.  "^^^^^  I  ^. 
Factors.    Dem^y''^  ^^^    thanJScho. 

f  +  X+1  Give  4-1   '  fl.-fF>ct'B. 

Oor'*.  \     —Fact's. 


2d.  Law  of 


Signs.  Dem. 


vt^-^\ 


Give  — 


3.  Odd  Ko. 
— Fact'8. 


3d.  Laws  of  expo- 
nents.  Dent. 


1.  Positive  integer. 

2.  Positive  fraction. 

[a  Negative,  {^^k 


To  perform  MvUipU-  f  Prob.  1.     What  ?    RuiiS.     Dem, 
cation,  \  Prob.  2.     What  ?   BuiiE.    Bern, 


TJieorems, 


W 


rm.  ^     ^     ( 1-  Square  of  sum.     Dem, 

Thr^tmportani    j  2.  Square  of  difference.     Dem. 

Product  of  sum  and  difference.  Dem. 


Test  Qitestions. — State  and  demonstrate  the  law  of  the  signs  in 
multiplication.  How  are  expressions  consisting  of  the  same  quantity 
affected  by  exponents,  multipUed?  How  many  cases  arise?  Demon- 
strate each.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  square  of  the  sum, 
the  square  of  the  difference,  and  the  product  of  the  sum  and  differ- 
ence of  two  quantities  ?    Demonstrate.    What  is  the  product  of  a' 

anda*  ?    Prove  it    What  of  a*  and  a  -  *  ?    Prove  it    What  of  a' 

and  a  *  ?    Prove  it     What  of  a*  and  a  —  *  ?    Prove  it 
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SECTION  V. 
Division. 

07*  Division  is  the  process  of  finding  how  many 
times  one  quantity  is  contained  in  another.  The  Divi^ 
dend  is  the  quantity  to  be  divided.  The  Divisor  is  the 
quantity  by  which  we  divide.  The  Quotient  is  the  result, 
which  shows  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  contained  in 
the  dividend.  The  Remainder  is  what  is  left  of  the 
dividend  after  the  integral  part  of  the  quotient  is  pro- 
duced. 

98.  ScH.  1. — Division  is  the  converse  of  mnltiplication.  Since 
a  product  consists  of  (contains)  as  many  times  the  mnltiplicand  as 
there  are  units  in  the  multiplier,  the  multiplier  shows  how  memy 
times  the  multiplicand  is  contained  in  the  product.  The  product, 
therefore,  corresponds  to  the  dividend,  the  multiplicand  to  the  divi- 
sor, and  the  multiplier  to  the  quotient  But)  as  in  multiplication^ 
multiplicand  and  multiplier  may  change  places  without  affecting  tho 
product,  either  of  them  may  be  considered  as  divisor  and  the  other  as 
quotient,  the  product  being  the  dividend. 

99.  ScH.  2. — ^In  accordance  with  the  last  scholium,  the  problem 
of  division  may  be  stated  :  Given  the  product  of  tuoo  factors  and  one  qf 
the  factors,  to  find  the  other  ;  and  the  sufficient  reason  for  any  quotient  is, 
that  mvJUvptved  by  the  divisor  U  gives  Vie  dividend. 

100m  Cob.  1. — Dividend  and  divisor  may  both  he  mvUi- 
plied  or  both  be  divided  by  the  same  number  without  ejecting 
the  quotient. 

This  truth  is  axiomatic,  but  may  be  illustrated  thus :  If  a  given 
number  of  apples  are  divided  among  any  number  of  boys,  each  boy 
will  receive  just  the  same  number  as  if  twice  or  thrice  as  many  were 
divided  among  twice  or  thrice  as  many  boys,  or  as  if  ^  or  }  as  many 
were  divided  among  j-  or  ^  as  many  boys. 

101.  Cob.  2. — ^  the  dividend  be  multiplied  or  divided  by 
any  number,  whih  the  divisor  remains  the  same^  the  quotient  is 
muUiplied  or  divided  by  the  same. 
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This,  too,  is  an  axiom,  bat  may  be  illnstrated  as  the  last 

102*  Cor.  3.  If  the  divisor  he  multiplied  by  any  number 
while  the  dimdend  remains  the  same,  the  quotient  is  divided  by 
thai  number ;  hut  if  the  divisor  be  divided^  (he  quotient  is  mat-' 
tiplied. 

This,  like  the  two  preoeding,  is  an  axiom,  but  may  be  illusizated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

103.  Cob.  4 — The  sum  of  the  quotients  of  two  or  more 

quantities  divided  by  a  common  dxvisor^  is  the  same  as  the 
quotient  <f  the  sum  of  the  quantities  divided  by  the  same 

divisor. 

This  is  an  axiom.  To  iUnstrnte  it,  eonsider  that  as  2  goes  into  8,4 
times,  and  into  6,  3  times,  it  vill  go  into  8  and  6,  or  8  +  ^  ^  times  4- 
8  times,  or  7  times,  etc 

104.  Cor.  5. — The  difference  of  the  quotients  qftujoquan* 
tvties  divided  by  a  common  divisor^  is  the  sceme  as  the  quotient 
of  the  difference  divided  by  the  same  divisor. 

This  is  also  an  axiom  which  can  be  illnstntted  as  the  last 

105.  JyxF.—CaHceUation  is  the  strildxig  ont  of  a  factor  common 
to  both  dividend  and  dlTisor,  and  does  not  affect  the  quotient,  as 
appears  from  (100). 

106.  Lemma  1. — When  the  dividendis  positive  the  quotient 
has  the  same  sign  as  the  divisor;  but  when  the  dividend  is  neg^ 
ative,  the  qux)tient  has  an  opposite  sign  to  the  divisor. 

Dbbl — This  proposition  is  a  direct  conseqaenoe  of  the  law  of  the 
signs  in  multiplication,  since  the  dividend  corresponds  to  the  pro* 
dnct,  and  a  positive  product  arises  from  like  signs  in  the  fiActars,  and 
a  negative  product,  from  unlike  signs. 

107.  Lemma  2. — When  the  dividend  and  divisor  consisi 
of  the  same  quantity  effected  by  exponents^  the  quotient  is  the 
common  quantity  with  an  exponent  equal  to  theexponent  in  the 
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dmdend,  minus  that  in  the  divisor.  That  is,  a"  ~  a"  =  a* "" ", 
whether  m  and  n  be  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or 
negative. 

I>EM. — This  is  an  immediate  eonsequence  of  the  law  of  exponents  in 
multiplication,  since,  in  the  corresponding  case  the  exponent  of  the 
product  was  found  to  be  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  factors, 
i^ow,  as  the  dividend  is  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  exponent  of  the  quotient  is  the  exponent  of  the  divi- 
dend minus  that  of  the  divisor.    Q.  s.  d. 


1.  Divide  oP  by  a^ 

MoDBL  SoLimoK.  a^  -^  a'  =  a* ;  sinoe  a^  X  a'  =  a^,  and  division 
is  finding  a  &ctosr  which  nmHiplied  into  the  divisor  produces  the 
dividend  (99). 

2.  IHvide  m*  by  m^.  QvuoL,  mf^, 

3.  Divide  n»  by  »~\  QvoL^  n*      or  n  •  . 

1  \  Sam  —  1 

4  Divide  (a6)*"  by  {db)*.     Quot^  (a6)*"'«  or(a6)    •    • 

5.  Divide  o^  by  a\  QuoL,  a"*  or-  . 

a« 

6.  Divide  a  "*  by  a^  Quot,,  a  ""'or-  . 

7.  Divide  a?  ""*  by  ar""*,  Quot,  a;* 

108m  Cor.  1. — Any  quantity  with  an  exponent  0  is  1, 
tince  it  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  dividing  a  quantity 
by  itself.  Thus  x^  may  be  considered  as  ar*  -f-  ar**  which  is  1, 
because  dividend  and  divisor  are  equal.  But  by  the  law  of 
exponents  af*-i-a?*=a?*.*.  ar'  =  l.  In  like  manner  the 
significance  of  any  quantity  with  an  exponent  0  may  be  ex-* 
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plained.     5*  =  1,  for  —  =  1,  and  also  —  =  6*  .• .  5*  =  L 

o  o 

8*  8" 

So,  —  =  1  or  8*;  or  —  =  1  or  8*,  eta 

o  o 

109»  Cob.  2. — Negative  exponents  arise  from  division 
when  there  are  rnore  factors  of  any  number  in  the  divisor  than 
in  the  dividend.     Thus  a*  ~  a»  =  a*"*  {107)  =  a~\ 

a^        I  ,       1         1..  V 

Again  a^  -^  a^  ^=^  —  =  — •  .*.  0"'=  — >    which    accords 
^  a^        a*  a* 

-with  the  definition  of  negative  exponents  {4:3). 

110.  Cor.  3. — A  factor  may  he  tran^erredfrom  dividend 
to  divisor  {or  from  numeraJbor  to  denominator  (f  a  fraction^ 
which  is  the  same  thing),  and  vice  versa,  by  changing  the  sign 

1 

1 
a* 


«/ 

Us 

exponent 

Thus 

a-            1    . 
63          a*» ' 

for 

63 

a* 

63 

• 
• 

b^ 

1      * 

a-' 
Thus  also  -r 

0* 

a-^b 

-* 
i 

a-* 
since   1— 
6« 

a" 

•x 

1 

6' 

>  and 

^— 

EXAMPT.ni 

1 

» 

hn^ 

IT    fllftf. 

a-^6* 

b*x» 

MoDKL  SoiiUnoN. — Since  a— ?  ==  — -  and  a5-*=B — ,  I  have  

a*  a*        6*    .    y'        6*        «* &*** 

«3  -^^ 

2.  In  like  manner  show  that ~  —  ^ 


3m.n-'*.  ^i,^,J 


.  *  It  ia  ftnumed  that  the  pupil  has  learned  in  Aiithmetio  bow  to  multiply  and 
divide  Ikactiona,  or  reduce  complex  fractlona  to  simple  omes. 
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3.  Free  „  _^  ^  __^-  from  negatiye  exponents  and  explain 
the  process. 


111m  JPvobm  1.  To  divide  one  monomial  by  another, 

RULE. ^DrVIDB   the  NI7|i£RIGAI«   COEFFICIENT   OF  THE    DIVI- 
DEND   BY    THAT    OP   THE    DIVISOR   AND    TO   THE  QUOTIENT    ANNEX 

the  litebal  factobs,  affegtino  each  with  an  exponent 
equai.  to  its  exponent  in  the  dividend  minus  that  in  the 
divisob,  and  supfsessma  all  factobs  whose  exponents  abe  0. 
The  sign  of  the  quotient  will  be  +  when  dividend  and 
divisob   have  like  signs,  and  when  they  have  unlike 

SIGNS. 

D£BC — The  dividend  being  the  product  of  divisor  and  quotient,  con- 
tains all  the  ^Etctors  of  both;  hence  the  quotient  consists  of  all  the  fac- 
tors which  are  found  in  the  dividend  and  not  in  the  divisor.  Or,  the 
correctness  of  the  rule  appears  firom  the  fact  that  it  is  the  converse 
of  the  corresponding  operation  in  multiplication,  so  that  quotient  and 
divisor  multiplied  together  produce  the  dividend.  The  law  for  the 
sign  of  the  quotient  is  demonstrated  in  (106).    Q.  e.  n. 

1.  Divide  12(jfix*h  by  3a«a:r«. 

MODlSIi  SOLUTION. 

OPEBATION.      Za^)V2a^QC^h 

4ax'^b 

Explanation. — ^In  the  divisor  there  is  a  &ctor  3,  hence  there  must 
be  a  factor^  in  the  quotient,  to  produce  12  in  the  dividend.  So,  also, 
since  there  are  3  &ctors  of  a  in  the  dividend,  and  2  in  the  divisor, 
tibere  must  be  1  in  the  quotient  in  order  that  the  product  of  divisor 
and  quotient  may  be  the  dividend.  In  like  manner  4  fSeMitors  of  se  in 
the  dividend,  and  2  in  the  divisor,  require  2  in  the  quotient.  There 
being  1  &ctor  h  in  the  dividend,  and  rume  in  the  divisor,  one  factor  of 
b  must  appear  in  the  quotient.  Hence  12a^b  -f-  da^afi  =  4aa5^6, 
which  quotient  containing  all  the  fisMstors  of  the  dividend  not  found 
in  the  divisor,  will,  when  multiplied  into  the  divisor,  produce  the 
dividend. 
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2.  Divide 

4 

3.  Divide 
4  Divide 

5.  Divide 

6.  Divide 

7.  Divide 

8.  Divide 

9.  Divide 

10.  Divide 

11.  Divide 

12.  Divide 
la  Divide 


1267c3y3  by  46c«3/9, 
Scdx  by  dx, 
lOa^x^y  by  5a^x*, 
ISa^x  by  —  3a«6a?. 

—  20afly*  by  —  6a;*y«. 

—  42a3m«y3  by  7a«m*. 

—  Slc^ba^y  by  9o%. 

—  13j?«2/a  by  —  13ary«. 
8aec3  by  —  8a*c3. 
3a«m  by  Sa^m. 

—  a:«i/a  by  a? ""  *2/ 
a;-  by  a;". 


—  s 


14  Divide  6a -V  by  2a6. 


Quot.,  36«c. 

Quo^.,  8c, 

Quot,  2acy. 

Quot,,  —  606. 

QuoL,  4Lxy*, 

QuoLy  —  Gat/* 

Quot.,^ —  9flur«, 

Quat.,  X. 

Quot.,  —  1 

QuoL,  1 

Quot.,  —  ai^. 

Quot.,,  a^  •" 

Quot.,  -, 


15.  Divide  6a*6*  by  Sahk  QuoL,  2o  -*5*' 

16.  Divide  17a''h''^a^  by  lla-'6-'a:». 


17.  Divide  a'6»c""*  by  a6«c« 


Quot.,  \lahK-\ 
Qttot.,er-^lf-*c-^'+'\ 


112m  JPvoh*  2.  lb  divide  a  polynomial  by  a  numoniiaL 
RULE. — ^DrviDX  each  tebm  of  the  folivomial  dividend  by 

THE  MONOMIAL    DIVISOR,  AND  WBTTE  THE   RESULTS  IK   COKNECTIOK 
WITH  THEIR  OWN  SIGNS. 

Dmc — This  role  is  simply  an  applioatioai  of  the  coroUarias  {lOS, 
104) ;  since  to  divide  a  polynomial  is  to  find  iSba  quotient  of  the  sum 
or  difference  of  several  quantities,  which  by  these  oorollaaifis  is  shown 
to  be  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  quotients  of  the  parts.    Q.  x.  i>* 
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MODEL  SOLUTION. 

oEBBiLTioN.      Baafl)15a^x*  +  24^a^  —  12a^xe 

5a^x~  ^  +  Sab  —  4a*x~*c 
I  Explanation. — I  write  the  divisor  on  the  left  of  the  dividend,  and 
the  quotient  underneath  as  a  convenient  form.  Considering  the  first 
two  terms,  the  quotient  of  their  sum  is  the  sum  of  their  quotients 
{103);  hence  I  divide  each  separately  and  add  the  results,  obtaining 
Ba*x "  ^  +  Sab.  Again,  the  quotient  of  the  difference  of  these  two 
terms  and  the  third  is  the  differenoe  of  the  quotients  (lOd);  hence  I 
subtract  from  the  quotient  of  the  first  two  the  quotient  arising  from 
dividing  12a'xc,  which  is  4a*x''*Ct  And  have  for  the  entire  quotient 
6o*x-  *  4-  8a6  —  4a*aj-«c 

2.  Divide  Sa^  —  lSa*b*  +  6a«6  by  Sab. 

QvjoL,  a*b  —  6a^b  +  2a. 

3.  Divide  24a?y  —  Sx*^  —  24a?y«  by  Sx. 

Quot,  Sxy*  —  odh/^  —  3y«. 

4.  Divide  21a^x^  —  la^x*  +  14ax  by  lax, 

Quot.,  3a«ar»  —  ax  +  2. 

6.  IHvide  42a*  —  lla»  +  28a  by  7a. 

Quot.,  6a«  —  V«  +  4. 

6.  Divide  9ifc"  —  24^  +  48ifc»  by  Zh. 

7.  Divide  72a*c«  —  48a'c«  —  32a»c*  by  IGa'c^. 

Quot.,  |a*c-^  —  3a<c  —  2a«c«. 

a  Divide  36m*  —  48m^  by  4m*. 

Quot.,  9m^— 12mA 

9.  Divide  m*  —  m*7fi  by  m*.  Quot,  m*  —  ni^n^. 

to.  Divide  a*  —  a^b*  +  a*  by  a*.      Quot.,  a^  —  b»  +  a*. 
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11.  Divide  11a*  —  33a*  by  11a*.  <?ao<.,  a*  —  3a''. 

12.  Divide  72m  ^^— 60m*rt*  by  24m*. 

.Quot.f  3nfi — fn* 

13.  Divide  2a*  +  ^a^ft  +  2a«&'  by  2a«. 

Quot,,  a«  +  2a6  +  b*. 

14  Divide  lla««3  —  3a6  +  18a?<  by  3aar. 

15.  Dividea"  +  ^  — a"+*  — a-^»  — «-  +  'bya3. 

Quot,  or-* --- aT"^  —  or  —  cr+\ 

m  1 

16.  Divide  5x'  —  10a? ""  +  IBx^y  by  5a^» 

QuoL,  X   "    —  2a:  -  ^- + 'V  +  3j?    "    y. 

113 •  Def. — ^A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  arranged  with  reference  to 
a  certain  letter  when  the  term  containing  the  highest  eTponent  of  that 
letter  is  placed  first  at  the  left  or  right,  the  term  contaLoii^  the  next 
highest  exponent  next,  etc.,  etc. 

III.— The  polynomial  6a;* y*  +  4ay'  +  4flB'y  +  y*  +  «*f  when 
arranged  according  to  the  descending  powers  of  y,  becomes  y^  4*  ^^^ 
4-  Gx'y*  +  ix^y  +  X*,  In  this  form  it  also  chances  to  b«  s«x%iiged 
with  reference  to  the  ascending  powers  of  95. 


lid*  pTOhm  3»  To  petform  division  when  both  diuv' 
dend  and  divisor  are  polynomials, 

BULE. — HAViNa  abranqed  dividend  and  divisor  with  be* 

FERENCS  TO  THE  SAME  LETTER,  DIVIDE  THE  FIRST  TEKIC  OF  THS 
DIVIDEND  BT  THE  FIRST  TERM  OF  THE  DIVISOR  FOR  THE  FIRST  TERM 
OF  THE  QUOTIENT.  ThEN  SUBTRACT  FROM  THE  DIVIDEND  THE  PRO- 
DUCT OF  THE  DIVISOR  INTO  THIS  TERM  OF  THE  QUOTIENT,  AND 
BRING  DOWN  AS  MANY  TERMS  TO  THE  REMAINDER  AS  MAT  BE  NECES- 
SARY TO  FORM  A  NEW  DIVIDEND.  DiVIDE  AS  BEFORE,  AND  CX)N* 
TINUB  THE  PROCESS  TILL  THE  WORK  IS  COMPLETE. 
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The  demonstration  of  this  role  will  be  more  readily 
comprehended  after  the  solution  of  an  example. 

Ex. — ^Divide  6a«ar«  +  x*  —  4ar»  +  a*  — ia?x  by  or*  +  a* 
—2ax. 

MOPWi  SOIiUTlON. 
I>ITISOB.  DIVlJ>CMIXi  QUOTIEMT. 

a«  —  2ax  +  x*)a*  —  4fl»ar  +  Gcfiafl  —  iaofi  +  a!*(a*  —  2ax  +  ac* 

a<  —  2a^x  +    a^x* 

—  2a^x  +  5a*a7«  —  4ax» 

—  2a^x  4-  4a«a7*  —  2ax^ 

a*ar«  —  2flw?'  +  x* 
cflx*  —  2ax»  -f  x^ 

Having  ananged  the  diyidend  and  divisor  Kdth  reference  to  the 
descending  powers  of  a,  and  placed  the  divisor  on  the  left  of  the  divi- 
dend, as  a  matter  of  custom,  I  know  that  the  highest  power  of  a  in 
the  dividend  is  produced  by  multiplying  the  highest  power  of  a  in  the 
divisor  by  the  highest  power  in  the  quotient     Therefore,  if  I  divide 
a^,  the  first  term  of  the  arranged  dividend,  by  a',  the  first  term  in 
the    arranged  divisor,  I   get  a*  as  the  highest  power  of  a  in  the 
quotient.     Kow,  as  I  want  to  find  how  many  times  a'  —  ^ax  -|-  x'is 
contained  in  the  dividend,  and  have  found  it  contained  a*  times  (and 
more),  I  can  take  this  a^  times  the  divisor  out  of  the  dividend,  and 
then  proceed  to  find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  contained  in  what 
is  left  of  the  divideiid.     Hence  I  multiply  the  divisor  by  a*  and  sub- 
tract it  from  the  dividend,  leaving  —  2o'«  -f"  5a* «*  —  4ax'  -|- 1"5*.  The 
same  course  of  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  this  part.     Thus  I  know 
that  the  next  highest  power  of  a  in  the  quotient  will  result  from  divid- 
ing the  first  term  of  this  remainder  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor, 
etc,  etc.     When  this  process  has  terminated  I  have  taken  a',  and 
—  2aac,  and  x*  times  the  divisor  out  of  the  dividend,  and  finding 
nothing  remaining,  I  know  that  the  dividend  contains  the  divisor 
just  o*  —  2ax  +  «*  times. 

We  will  now  give  the  demonstration  of  the  mle. 

Dxic — The  arrangement  of  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the 
same  letter  enables  us  to  find  the  term  in  the  quotient  containing  the 
bighest  (or  lowest  if  we  put  the  lowest  power  of  the  letter  first  in  our 
anangement)  power  of  the  same  letter,  and  so  on  for  each  succeeding 
term. 
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The  otfafir  steps  of  the  prooesB  an  founded  cm  the  principle,  thai 
the  product  of  the  divisor  into  the  eevenl  parts  of  the  quotient  is 
equal  to  the  dividend.  Now  by  the  operation,  the  product  of  the  divi- 
Bor  into  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  is  subtracted  from  the  dividend ; 
then  the  product  of  the  divisor  into  the  second  term  of  the  quotient; 
and  so  on,  till  the  product  of  the  divisor  into  each  term  of  the 
quotient*  that  is,  the  product  of  the  divisor  into  the  toftofe  qootieDt,  is 
taken  from  the  dividend.  If  there  is  no  remainder,  it  is  evident  that 
this  product  is  equal  to  the  dividend.  If  there  is  a  remainder,  the 
product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  divi- 
dend ejDcqtt  the  remainder.  And  this  remainder  is  not  included  in  the 
parts  subtracted  from  the  dividend,  by  operating  according  to  the 
rule. 


[Note. — ^The  following  examines  are  amnged  for  diviflldD.  Let  the 
pupil  explain  his  solatioiui  aocarding  to  the  model  pieoeding  liaa 
demonstration.  ] 

1.  Divide  ai*  —  3ar*  +  3a*ar  —  tfihj  x  —  cl 

QuoL,  a*  —  2ax  +  ««. 

2.  Divide  2y»  —  19y«  +26y  —  16  by  y  —  a 

QuoL,  2y«  —  3y  +  2. 

8.  Divide  x*  —  a^x*  +  2a»x  —  a*hy  x*  —  ox  +  a«. 

Qiud.,  X*  +  ax  —  a«. 

4  Divide  a*  +  46<  by  a«  —  2a6  +  26*. 

OFKBATIOH. 

a*  —  2ab  +  2b»)a*  +  4&«  (a«  +  2a6  +  26« 

2aH)  —  2a«6«  +  46* 

2a36 — 4a*&«  +  4a6» 

2a«6«— 4a6»  +  46« 
2a«&« — 4fl6»4-46« 

6.  Divide  8a«  —  26a6  +  156«  by  4a  —  36. 

QujoL,  2a  — 56l 

6.  Divide  a?  —  6»  by  a  —  6.  QmjoL^  a*  +  a6  +  6«. 
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7.  Divide  a*  —  4a^x  +  6a*x*  —  4taafl  +  x*hj  a*  —  2ax 
+  a^.  Quot.,  a*  —  2ax  +  x*. 

8.  Divide  a^  +  x^hj  a  +  x.  QuoL,  a»  —  ax  +  x*, 

9.  Divide  iSx^  —  l^ax*  —  Qia'x  +  105a*  hj2x  —  3a. 

Quol.,  24r«  —  2ax  —  35a«. 

10.  Divide  2a«  +  a  —  6  by  2a  —  3.  Quot.,  a  +  ± 

11.  Divide  x^  +  Ix +  10hj  x  +  2.  Quot.,  x  +  5. 

12l  Divide  x»  —  5x*  —  46a?  —  40bjx  +  4L 

Quot,,  X*  —  9a?  — 10. 

13.  Divide  a:*  —  9j?«  +  27a?  —  27  by  a?  —  3. 

Quot,^  x»  —  6a?  +  9. 

[Note. — ^In  the  following  the  pupil  will  need  to  obseire  whether  the 
terms  are  properly  arranged  or  not  before  commencing  the  division.] 

14.  Divide  5a?*t/  +  y^  +  afl  +  5xy*  by  4a?y  +  y*  +  a?«. 

Quot,,  X  +  y. 

16.  Divide  Gx*y*  —  ^x^  —  4a?*5^  +  y*  +  x*hj  x  —  y. 

Quot,,  afl  —  3ar«y  +  3a?y«  —  t/». 

16.  Divide  6a?*  —  96  by  3a?  —  6. 

Qw^,,  2a?3  +  4a;*  +  8a?  +  16. 

17.  Divide  3a«6<  —  3a*6«  — &«  +  a«by  a'  —  ft^  +  3a6«  — 3a«6. 

Qxijot,,  a'  +  3a26  +  3a6«  +  6». 

18.  Divide  a?*  —  y*  —  6a?^  +  bxy*  +  10a?3y«  —  lOocHp  by 
X  —  y.  Quot.,  (a?  —  y)*. 

19.  Divide  a*  —  6*  by  a  — b. 

Quat,,  a*  +  a^  +  a«6«  +  ab*  +  b*. 

20.  Divide  m*  +  n*hj  m  +  n. 
21  Divide  32ar*  +  243  by  2ar  +  3. 
22.  Divide  b*  —  3y<  by  b  —  y, 

QuoL,  b^  +  b^  +  by*  +  y^—      ^ 


b  —  y 
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23*  DiTide a*  +  px  +  qhj  x  +  a, 

Quot.,x  +  p  —  a  +  ^^=^^. 

a?  -|-  a 

24  DiTide  a*  +  &«  by  a«  +  aby/2  +  b*. 

QuoL,  a»  —  (0)^/2  +  b». 

25.  Divide  ia^  +  x*  +  ix  +  ihj ix  +1.     Quot.,  x*  +  i. 

OFEBATION. 

fP  +  l)fr«  +  ar«  +  fx  +  |(a:«  +| 

ix  +  i 

i±±± 

26*  Difide  a?*  +  y*  by  ap  +  y. 

2y* 


Quoi.f  X*  —  x*y  +  xy^  —  y»  + 


a?+  y 
27.  Divide  o""  +  2(rft"  +  6^  by  cT  +  6".       Qwcrf.,  «*  +  ^. 


OPERATION. 


a-  +  6")o*"  +  2a-f  +  &*'(<?"'  +  IT 

28.  Divide  20*  —  Ca'-fc"  +  6a"6**  —  W^hjaT  —  lf. 

Quot,,  20*  —  4c3r6"  +  W. 

29.  Divide  1««  +  V^  —  4«  +  i  by  i^:  +  3. 

^>uo<.,  ar»  —  io?  +  f. 

30.  Divide  x^  —  y*  by  x^  —  y^.     QuoL,  x  +  x^y^  +  y. 

31.  Divide  a  —  h  by  a*—  6*. 

^ao<.,  a*  +  a*6*  +  a*6*  +  6*. 


32.  DiTide   «*  —  x*—4x^  +  6x  —  Zx*  by  x^  —iz^+% 

33.  Divide  a**  —  ZcTcT  +  20*-  by  (T  —  c*. 

5      1  1 

34.  Divide a;«+5a?+-  +  —  byar+-. 

;c     OS?  ff      ■ 

<^.,  «•  +  4  H 

a:* 

35.  Divided by  x ^.       Quo^.,  a*+«H 1 • 

X*  X  X      sfi 

/&  3a*     Sd:* 

36.  Divide  -  —  gan— *^  +  _  by  2a  — 8«?. 

0?  2        a'' 


-    ^    3a:«       13a;  .  89y 

^^•7  — r+-F- 

38.  Divide  (fi+  {a  —  l)x*  +  (a  —  l)afl  +  {a  —  l)x*  —  a* 
by  a  — «. 

OFEBATIOH. 

a«         —  ax 


ox —  Qfl 


ax*  +  {a  —  !)«' 
aofi —  aj» 


aae»  +  (<*  —  1)** 


<M?*  —  a?* 


39.  Divide  a?(a?  —  l)a»  +  (a:»  +  2a?  —  2)a«  +  (3a7«  —  a?3)a 
*-  a?<  by  a»a?  +  2a  —  afl,  Qvot,,  {x  —  l)a  +  x* 
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ScB.— Iliis  prooMS  of  division  Ik  strictly  analogoiiB  to  'Long  Di* 
vision  "  in  common  arithmetic  The  arrangement  of  the  terms  corre* 
■ponds  to  the  regular  order  of  snocession  of  the  thousands,  hundreds, 
tens,  units,  ^,  while  the  other  processes  are  precisely  the  same  in 
both. 


* 

C 
H 

H 


Synopais  for  Beview. 


'  Sch.  1.  Belation  of  diy'n  and  mnlt'n. 
Sch.  2.  General  reason  for  a  quotient. 
Chr.  1.  Multiplying  or  dividing  divi< 

dend  and  divisor. 
Car.  2.  Multiplying  or  dividing  div'd. 
Car,S.  "  "        "     divisor. 

€k>r.  4.  Quotient  of  sum. 
Cor,  5.  "       "  difference. 

Remainder.  [D^.  Cancellation. 


Division, 
Dividend. 

Divisor. 
Qaotient. 


"g  §  f  Law  of  Signs.     Dem. 

3il 


;3  ^  (  Car.  1.  Meaning  of  exp't  0. 

Q  S?^    Law  of  Expt's.   JDem.  <  Car.  2.  Negative  expt'a 

(  Car.  3.  Trsuisfer'ng  expt's. 


4 


1.  To   divide  one  monomial  by  another.     BuiiB. 

Dem. 

2.  To  divide  a  polynomial  by  a  monomiaL     Buus. 

Dem. 

3.  To  divide  one  polynomial  by  another.     BuiiE. 

Dem. 
Scholium. 


Test  Questiohs. — How  do  negative  exponents  arise,  and  what  do 
they  signify  ?  What  is  the  value  of  any  quantity  with  0  for  its  expon- 
ent ?  Why  ?  How  do  you  divide,  when  dividend  and  divisor  consist 
of  the  same  quantity  affected  by  exponents  ?  Why  ?  Give  the  Gene- 
ral Bule  (J^rofr.  3)  and  its  demonstration. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

FACTOJRIXQ. 


SECTION  I. 
Fundamental  Fropositionsa 

lis.  The  Factors  of  a  number  are  those  numbers 
which  multiplied  together  produce  it.  A  Factor  is,  there- 
fore, a  Divisor.  A  Factor  is  also  frequently  called  a  mca- 
mre,  a  term  arising  in  Geometry. 

116»  A  Common  Divisor  is  a  common  integral 
factor  of  two  or  more  numbers.  The  Greatest  Common 
Divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  greatest  common 
integral  factor,  or  the  product  of  all  the  common  integral 
&ctors.  Common  Measure  and  Common  Divisor  are  equiv- 
alent terms. 

117.  A  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers is  an  integral  number  which  contains  each  of  them  as 
a  factor,  or  which  is  divisible  by  each  of  them.  The  Least 
Gomfimon  Multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  least  in- 
tegral number  which  is  divisible  by  each  of  them. 

118.  A  Composite  Number  is  one  which  is  com- 
posed of  integral  Victors  different  *from  itself  and  unity. 

119.  A  Prime  Number  is  one  which  has  no  in- 
tegral factor  other  than  itself  and  unity. 

120.  Numbers  are  said  to  be  Prime  to  each  other  when 
they  have  no  common  integral  factor  other  than  unity. 

ScH.  1. — ^The  above  definitions  and  distinctions  liave  come  into  use 
from  considering  Decimal  Numbers.  They  are  only  applicable  to  lii- 
ered  numbers  in  an  accommodated  sense.  Thus,  in  the  general  yiew 
which  the  literal  notation  requires,  all  numbers  are  composite  in  the 
sense  that  they  can  be  factored ;  but  as  to  whether  the  &otors  are 
greater  or  less  than  imity,  integral  or  fractional,  we  cannot  afiftrm. 
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ScB.  2.— Skill  in  resolnng  nnmbers  into  fiEUstors,  ihongli  of  great 
importance,  can  only  be  attained  by  much  practice,  and  habits  of  close 
observation.  Yet,  if  the  learner  masters  the  following  propositions,  he 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  such  an  acquisition. 

12  !•  Pvop*  !•  -4  moTumiial  may  be  r&solved  into  literal 
factors  by  separating  its  letters  into  any  number  of  groups,  so 
that  the  sum  of  all  the  exponents  qf  each  letter  shall  make  the 
exponent  of  that  letter  in  the  given  monomial. 

Iel.  6a^*  may  be  resolTed  Into  5a  •  ob*  •  ab*  •  ac*,  or  5a«  X  &  X 
crh^sr  X  a  6  flc    X  ac  >  or  into  any  number  of  factors,  in  a  like  manner. 

DsM. — This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  principle  that  monomials  are  mnl- 
tiplied  by  writing  the  several  letters  in  connection,  and  affecting  each 
with  an  exponent  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  that  letter  in 
the&ctors. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Separate  l^a^bsfi  into  all  the  possible  factora  ivxth  pa»- 
itive  integral  e^ponenta 

Factors,  8, 2,2,0,  a,b,x,x,  and  x. 

^.  Separate  Im^x'  into  two  equal  factors. 

Factors,  4ta^x^,  and  4a^x^. 

8.  Separate  Sx^^  into  two  faotora^  one  of  which  is  4ay. 

Factors,  4xy,  juid  2a    *2f*. 

4  Itemove  the  factor  2  (ox)*  from  6a«jp. 

Besult,  Sa^x\ 

5.  Bemove  the  factor  3a^  from  15ac<. 

Besult,  B^yac*, 

6.  Besolve  m  into  two  factors. 

BesuUs,  m*  -  m%  n/  m  •  ^y~m,  nfi  •  mr,  m*  -  m*, 
w  *  •  w  %  etc. 
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7.  Besolve X  into  two  equal  factors.    IntoS.    Into  5. 


129.  Pvopm  2  m  Any  factor  which  occurs  in  every  term 
isf  a  polynomial  can  be  remotsed  by  dividing  each  term  of  the 
fclynoTnial  by  iL 

Dbk. — This  IS  tiie  OFdinaiy  probknoi  of  di^iskm  bj  a  monoiniiil^ 
srnoe  divisor  and  quotient  are  the  fiictozs  of  the  dividend. 


L  Factor  3a  —  36.  BesuU,  8(a  —  6). 

2.  Factor  ax  —  &r  +  ci?.  EesuU^  {a  —  6  +  c)x. 

3.  Factor  5  —  6y.  BesuU,  6(1  —  yy, 
L  Factor  Ga'y  —  ISay*.  BesuU,  6ay*(ay  —  3). 

5.  Factor  42a?«y  —  14asy  +  *lafly^. 

JSesult,  7xy{6x  —  2  +  x«y), 

6.  Factor  Slcm*x  —  63c»ur*. 

BesuUy  9cffLr(9m  —  7x*). 

7.  Factor  loflx*y  —  21fla?y.   Factors,  laaifly  and  a»  —  3y«, 

8.  Factor  12alfiafl  —  Sialfix*  -|-  96a26«x«. 

Fact(yrSy  12a&'^  and  6a:  —  76  +  ^ 

U  Factor  924ii463c«  —  lOlScPhH^  +  1232fl*«c*. 

Factors,  14a36aic»  and  66a  —  776  +  88c. 


123.  Pvop.  3.  If  two  terms  of  a  trinomial  are  posmvis 
myd  the  third  term  is  twice  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of 
these  two,  and  positive,  the  trinomial  is  the  square  of  the  guM 
cf  these  square  roots.  If  the  third  term  is  negative,  the  tri- 
nomial is  the  square  of  the  ditfebence  of  the  two  roots, 

Dem. — ^This  is  a  direct  conseqnence  of  the  theorems  that,  **  The 
square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  the  snm  of  their  squares  p^tw 
twice  their  prodnct  ;*'  and  *'The  square  of  their  difference  is  the  sum 
of  their  squares  minus  twice  their  prodnct"    (j9d,  9S). 
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EZAMFLE& 

I.  ^iVliat  are  the  factors  of  a<  +  2a6 +  &<  ? 

MoixEi*  Solution. — ^I  obeerre  that  the  two  tenns  a*  and  h*  of  this 
trinomial  are  both  positiye,  and  that  the  other  term,  2a&,  is  twice  the 
product  of  the  square  roots  of  a',  and  &',  and  positLve.    Hence  a*  -\- 
2a&  +  b*  =  (a  +  6)<  =  (a  +  h){a  +  h).    The  fiictors  are  a  +  6  and 

2.  What  are  the  factors  of  ac*  —  2ax  +  a«  ? 

3.  What  are  the  factors  of  m*  +  n*  +  2m«n«  ? 

Sua. — ^Here  m*  and  n*  are  both  positive,  and  2m' n'  is  the  product 
tif  their  square  roots.     Ans.  (m* -[<•***)(''** +***)• 

4.  What  are  the  factors  of  16a«  —  8a  +  1? 

5.  What  are  the  factors  of  m  +  2y/  mn  +  n  ? 

Ans.,  (v/~m  +  >/n)(v^  +  >/n). 

6.  What  are  the  i^ustors  of  x^  +  y^  —  2ar*t/*  ? 

Ana.,  x^  —  y^  and  x^  —  y*. 

7.  What  are  the  factors  of  a«6  +  a6«  +  2aM  ? 

8.  What  are  the  factors  of  ar*  +  2xy  —  y«  ? 

QuBBY. — Can  the  last  be  &ctored  according  to  this  Prob.  f    "Why? 

9.  If  4a',  165*,  and  16a&  are  the  terms  of  a  trinomia!,  what 
must  be  their  respective  signs  so  that  the  trinomial  can 
be  factored  ? 

10.  Factor  16ae6<m«  —  8a»6«m  +  1. 

Fadors,  (4a36«m  —  1)  and  {4da?b^v^  —  1). 

II.  Factor  9a«  +  3a6  +  ^«. 

FacUyrs,  (3a  +  ^)  and  (3a  +  ^5). 

12.  Factor  49a«6«  —  ^ofc^  +  J6<. 

Factors,  (lab  —  |5«)  and  (7a6  —  |6«). 
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13.  Factor  -r:  +  2  +  — . 


a  .  b\       ^  /a  .  h 


JF'actor.,(-  +  -)and(|+-) 


14  Factor  fs^  +  ^y^  —  ^^. 

Factors^  (f a«  —  \y*)  and  (|a:«  —  ^y*). 

16.  Factor—  +  ^  —  2. 

i^ac^8,  (^-?^)  and  (^-l^Y 

\y«         apt  /  \y«         jp«  A 

16.  Factor  a«  +  2a\/x  +  a:. 

Factors^  (a  +  v/i)  and  (a  +  y/x). 

17.  Factor  ar  —  2b\/x  +  6«. 

FactarSy  {y^  —  h)  and  (vG  —  h). 

18.  Factor  a:  —  2v^ar  •  y  +  y. 

FacUyrs,  (v^J  —  Vy)  and  (v^ar  —  >/y). 

19.  Factor  a?h  —  2aa?\/6  +  ar«. 

Factors^  {a^  —  x)  and  (av^  —  x). 

20.  Factor  a  +  2v^  +  1. 

Factors,  {y/a  +  1)  and  (v/a  +  1). 


2)^«  Frop.  4:.  The  difference  between  two  qwintiJtiesi% 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  ^leir  square 
roots. 

DsiL — This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  theorem,  that'*  The 
product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities  is  the  difference  of 
their  squares."   Thusa^  —  5*  =  (a+&H<* — ^)«    Also,  if  we  have  m — n, 

m  is  the  square  of  m*,  and  n»  of  n*   .•.  m — n=s(mr^n^)(m^  —  n*), 
^etc 

1.  Factor  16a:«  —  9y«. 

FactorSj  (4a?  —  3y)  and  (4a?  +  8y). 
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2.  Factor  a*y«  —  b^x*. 

Factors,  {ay  —  bx)  and  (ay  +  bx), 

3.  Factor  16a«a:«  —  256»i/*. 

Fadors,  (iax  —  Sby)  and  (4fla?  +  5by). 

4.  Factor  x*  —  y*.       Factors,  (.a?«  —  y«)  and  (a?«  +  y«). 

5.  Factor  x*  —  y«;  also  a:^  —  ye  j    aigg  a;*  —  y^ ;  aJiao 

FoGtors  of  lad  three,  (ar*  —  y*)  arwi  (ar^  4.^^)  ; 
(a;  -» —  y-«)  arw^  (a;-«  +  y  -») ;  aiwi  (2a -»  —  36-«) 
arMf(2a-^+35-«), 

6.  Factor  m  —  n» 

-Factors,  (>/"m —  v'n)  and  {y/m  +  y/n). 

7.  Factor  2a  —  4&«. 

Factors,   2(v^  -^  v^26)(v/a  +  v^). 

a  Factor  25a;*  —  83^. 

•  •• 

Factors,  (Sa?*^  —  vSy*) (5a? « +  >/3i/"). 


1^5.  Frop.  S.  When  one  of  (he  factors  of  a  quantity 
is  given,  to  find  the  other,  divide  the  given  quantity  byihe  given 
factor,  and  the  quotient  wiU  be  the  other. 

DsM.— This  is  the  ordinarj  problem  of  diTiaon,  smoe  the  divmor  and 
quotient  are  the  &ctois  of  the  diyidend.  Any  problem  in  division  af- 
fords an  example. 


1.  Besolve  2a«  —  ^Ba^  into  two  factors  one  of  which  is  2a». 

13  19 

2.  Bemove  the  factor frcan  — --. 

x"^     .    y^  X*         y^ 

3.  Remove  the  factor  -^  -f  -^  from  a<6-» c*m-* 

0        2m  4 

4.  SemoYie  the  factor  3a -«  +  2flp-»  from  —  + h  — . 

a*     a*x       x^ 
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126*  Pvop.  S.  The  difference  between  any  hoo  quanti- 
ties is  a  divisor  of  (he  difference  between  the  same  powers  of 
the  quantities. 

The  SUM  of  two  quatUUies  is  a  divisor  of  the  ddtbbbngb  of, 

the  same  -eves  poujers,  and  the  fiuic  of  the  same  odd  powers  of 

tJte  quantities. 

I>£Bf . — Let  X  and  y  be  any  two  quantities  and  n  any  positiYe  integer. 
Mrsi,  X  —  y  divides  ac"  —  y"  .  Second,  if  n  is  even,  x  +  y  divides 
r«— y".    rA£rd,if  n  is  odd,  as +  v  divides  a5»  +  y". 

nssT. 

Taking  the  fizst  case,  we  proceed  in  form  with  the  division, 
till  four 

of    the    ac— y)«"  — y"       (ae^-' +g"-V+g"-y  +g— y  +  fto. 
terms  of  ac"  —  x*~^y 

the  quotient  jc^  hf  —  JT 

(enoogh  to deteiv        x^-Mf —  tf'^V 
mine     the.  law)  x*— y  —  y* 

are  found.      We  find  ae«-y  —  g'-y 

that  each   remainder  at^—y  — |f" 

consistsof  two  terms,  the  second  of         as*  —  y  —  as*  -^y 


"which,  —  y",  is  the  second  term  of  as"  — y  —  y» 

the  dividend  constantly  brought  down 

unchanged  ;  and  the  first  contains  x  wi^  an  exponent  decreamiig  by 
-anity  in  each  snccessive  remainder,  and  y  with  an  exponent  increasing 
at  the  same  rate  that  the  exponent  of  x  decreases.  At  this  rate  the 
exponent  of  a;  in  the  nth  remainder  becomes  0,  and  that  of  y,  n. 
Hence  the  nth  remainder  is  y"  —  y"  or  0  :  and  the  division  is  exact 

SXOOMD  AXD  THIBI>. 

X  +  y)«"  ±  sT        (ae"~^~-ag— «y+a^-y  -^g»~y  ,  Ao, 
a^  +  JC^'y 

—  ag«-'y  — g'-y 

«"-y  ±  tr 

Taking  x  +y        ac«-y  -t-g"'"y 

for  a  divisor,  we  —  «"  ~  y  ±  JT 

observe  that  the  exponent        — g"^y  — g*""y 
of  ac  in  the  successive  re-  aB"-y  ±  JT 

xnainders  decreases,  and  that  of  y  in- 
creases the  same  as  before.    But  now  we  observe  thai  the  first  term  of 
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the  remainder  is  —  in  the  odd  remainders,  as  the  Ist,  3rd,  5th, 
etc,  and  -}-  in  the  even  ones,  as  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  etc  Hence  if  n  is 
tven,  and  the  second  term  cf  the  ^vidend  is  —  j^,  the  nth  remainder  is 
ya  —  y«  or  0,  and  the  division  is  exact  Again,  if  n  is  odd,  and  the 
.  second  term  of  the  dividend  is  4-  JT^  the  nth  remainder  is  —  y"  +  V* 
or  0,  and  the  division  is  exact.    <).  e.  d. 

}  127m  ScH. — The  pnpil  should  notice  caiefdlly  the  form  of  the  quo- 
tient in  each  of  the  above  cases,  and  be  able  to  vmte  it  without  divid- 
ing. He  shoxdd  also  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance,  whether  such  a  divi- 
sion is  exact  or  not,  and  if  not  exact,  what  the  remainder,  or  finctional 
term  of  the  quotient  is. 


Write  the  quotients  in  the  following  eases : 

1.  (a:5  _  y)  ^  (ar  _  y). 

2.  (tf»  +  6»)  -^  (a  +  b).  QuoL,  a^  —  ab  +  b^. 

3.  (a3  _  53)  -i-  (a  —  b). 
4  {a*  —  m*)  4-  (a  +  m). 

5.  {a*  —  m*)  -r  (fl  —  m), 

6.  (m'  +  n»)  -T-  («i  +  n). 

7.  (m8  ■—  6^)  4-  («i  +  6),  also  by  (m  —  6). 

8.  (j?"—  y»«)  4-  (a?9  +  y»). 

Suo. — ^Notice  that  x^  *  is  the  4th  (an  even)  power  of  «',  and  y'  *  is  the 
same  power  of  y'.  It  may  be  best  for  the  pupU  to  obtain  this  quotient 
thus.  Putx»  =0,  andy»  =6.  Thenx**  =  a*  and  y^*  =  5*.  But 
(a*  —  h*)  4-  (0+^)  =  «*  —  a'h  4. 06*  —  6».  Whence  restoring  the 
values  of  a  and  6,  we  have  (as**  —  y**)  4-  («'  4-  y'>  =  «•  —  «*y*  -f- 


•>«i6 


x'y*  —  y",  smce  a 


=  «',  —0*6  =  —  x^y',  4-  ofc*  =  4"  «*y*»  and  — 


9.  (m»o  4-  n»o)  4-  (wi»  4-  n«). 

10.  (a?"  —  y«)  4-  (a;®  —  y),  also  by  (a;»  +  y»). 

11.  (o^rn*  —  y3)  4-  (awi»  —  y). 
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Sua — ^Notice  that  a^m^  is  the  third  power  of  am* ,  as  y'  is  of  y.  The 
qnotieiit  may  be  obtained  by  fiist  using  a  single  letter  for  aiif,  as  2, 
writing  out  (x*  —  y'*)  -^  (a  —  y)  =  «*  ^xy  jf.y*^  and  finally  restor- 
ing the  value  of  oe.  After  a  little  practice  the  pupil  will  not  need 
to  ^  through  such  a  process,  but  can  write  the  quotient  at  once. 
This  quotient  is  a*m*  -f*  aw»*y  +  !/*• 

12.  (i-y*)-^(i-t/). 

13.  (y«  _  1)  ^  (y  +  1),  also  by  (t^l). 
14  {a^x^  +  6»02/>o)  -^  (oa?  +  b^y*). 

15.  (IGx*  —  81y8)  -^  (2a?  +  Sy*),  also  by  {2x  —  3y«). 

[KoTE. — ^In  the  following  examples  be  careful  to  observe  in  which 
cases  the  division  is  exact ;  but  if  it  is  not  exact,  the  quotient  should 
be  written  with  the  fractional  term.] 

16.  Is  a'  +  6',  exactly  divisible  by  a  +  6,  or  a  —  6  ? 

17.  Is  mfi  — y^y  exactly  divisible  bjm  +  y,  or  m  —  y  ? 

18.  Write  the  following  quotients  (a:*" — y*")  -f.  (a?  +  y), 
also  by  a?  —  y.  (a;**+*  +  y*"+*)  -4-  (a:  +  y),  m  being  an  in- 
teger. 

Qdxbt.— Is  the  division  exact  in  both  cases  in  the  last  example  ?  Is 
2m  even  or  odd ?    Is  2m  +  1-  ^^^^  or  odd? 


FOB  BEYDBW  OB  ADYANCED  GOUBSE. 

[KoTE. — ^The  following  corollary  and  examples  may  be  omitted  tiU 
after  the  pupil  has  been  through  the  chapter  on  Powers  and  Boots,  if 
thought  desirable.] 

128*  Cob. — The  lasi  proposition  applies  equaUy  to  cases 
involving  fractional  or  negative  exponents.  Thus,  a;*  —  y* 
divides  x^  —  y*  since  the  latter  is  the  difference  between 
the  4th  powers  of  a:*  and  y*.     So  in  general  x    »  —  y"~T 

tm  at  

divides  a?  "• — y"*",  a  being  any  positive  integer.     This 
becomes  evident  by   putting  a;~»  =  v,  and  y^T  =sw; 
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whence  a? ""  »  =  if  ,  and  y  "*  T  =  uf  .     But  tf  —  «f  is  divia- 

■■  •■        .  .  ,  „  J_  * 

bleby  r — lo,  hence  a: ""  ■ — y     »•  is  divisible  by  x    ■•  —  y    ^. 


19.  What  is  the  quotient  of  (a"*  —  6"') -f- (a"' —  6^*)? 

20.  What  is  the  quotient  of  (a?'*— y""*)  -f^  (a?'*+  y"*)? 

jIiw.,  x"*  —  fl?~*y^*  +  ar^'y""* — V      - 

2L  What  is  the  quotient  of  [—■  — y*]-^!^  +y*]^ 

22.  Is  ar""*  — y""*  divisible  by  a?""*  —  y~*  or  a:""  *  +  y-*  ? 

23.  Is  a:«  —  y»  divisible  byv^«+v/^orv^  —  >/y? 
24  Is  a:*  +  y>  divisible  by  v/jp  +  Vy  or  v^a?  —  v/y  ? 

25.  What  is  the  quotient  of  (oar*  +  h^y)^^  >/a?  +  V^^)? 


j[j39.  PTop.  7m  A  trinomial  can  be  resolved  into  two  bir- 
nomial  factors,  when  one  cf  its  terms  is  the  product  of  the 
square  root  of  one  of  the  other  tux),  into  the  sum  of  the  factors 
of  the  remaining  term.  The  two  factors  are  severally  the  alge- 
braic sum  (fthis  square  root,  and  each  of  the  factors  of  the 
third  term, 

111. — ^ThoB,  ia  x*  -f-  Toe  + 10,  we  notice  that  7x  la  tlie  prodttci  of  th# 
square  root  of  x* ,  and  2-^5  (the  snm  of  the  £BW!tors  of  10).  The  £Bu;torB 
ats^  -^Ix-i-lOarex  +2  and  ic  -f- 6-  Again  «*  —  3as  — 10,  has  for 
its  fSeustors  z  -)-  2  and  x  —  5,  —  3x  being  the  product  of  the  square 
root  of  x*  (or  x),  and  the  sum  of — 5  and  2,  (or  —  3),  which  are  fietctors  of 
^10.  Stillagain,  x*  +3x  — 10  =  (x  — 2)(x  +  5),  determined  in  the 
same  manner. 

Dsic. — ^The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  from  considering  the 
product  d£x"i-ahy  x-{'h,  which  is  x*  -}-  (a  -}-  6)  x  +  a6.  In  this 
product,  considered  as  a  trinomial,  we  notice  that  the  term  {a-{-b)x,ia 
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the  prodttoi  of  ^  sc'  and  a-\-\  the  soin  of  the  fnotors  of  od.  In  like 
manner  (x  -jf-  a)(x  —  6)  =  x*  +  (<»  —  &)«  —  a6,  and  (x  —  a)(x  —  6) 
=  x'  —  (a  -f>  &)2  +  ^>  ^^  o^  which  results  coireiipond  to  the  enun- 
ciation. Q.  z.  i>. 

[Note. — ^In  application,  this  proposition  requires  the  solution  of  the 
proMem :  Gireu  the  sum  and  product  of  two  numbers  to  find  the 
numbers,  the  complete  solution  of  which  cannot  be  given  at  this  stage 
of  the  pupil's  progress.  It  will  be  best  for  him  to  rely,  at  present,  sim- 
ply upon  inspection^]  , 


L  Sbow  thsfit,  flboeordiBg  to  this  proposition^  the  faotora 

of  or*  +  3^  +  2  are  x  -\-\  and  a;  +  2.    Verify  it  by  actual 
mnltiplicatiaxL 

2.  In  like  manner  show  the  folloTnng  : 

a;8  _  7a:+  12  «=  {x  —  3) {x  —  4). 

^  — a;— 12  s=  (a:  +  3)(a:  — 4). 

a7«  +  a?— 12  =^  (a:  — 3)(a:  +  4). 

x^  —  hx-\-  6  ^=^ 

a:«  +  2ar  — 36  « 


130 •  Prop*  8*  Wt7  can  cfien  deiect  a  fador  by  separat- 
ing apolynomM  intoparU, 

I>EM. — The  correctness  of  this  process  depends  upon  the  principle 
that  whateyer  divides  the  ]peai»f  divides  the  whole. 

XXAMFLES. 

1.  Factor  a:«  +  12a?  -^  2a 

Model  Solution. — Th«  form  of  this  polynomial,  suggests  that  there 
may  be  a  binomial  factor  in  it,  or  in  a  part  of  it.  Now  x*  —  4x  +  ^  is 
the  square  of  x  —  2,  and  (x*  —  4a;  +  4)  +  (16x  —  32)  makes  x*  +> 

12x  — -  2a  But  (««  —  4a;  +  4)  +  (16x  —  32)  =  (x  —  2)(x  —  2)  + 
(X  —  2)16  =  (X  —  2)(x  —  2  4-  16)  =  (X  —  2)(x  +  14).  Whence 
X  —  2,  and  x  4- 1-^  ^^  s^^^  ^  he  the  factors  of  x'  +  12x  —  28. 
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2.  Resolve  12a«&  +  3by*  —  IBaby  into  its  factors. 

SoiiiTTiON.  36  is  Been  to  be  a  common  &ctor,  and  remoying  it,  we 
have  4a'  -{-y*  —  5ay.  This  latter  polynomial  may  be  separated  into 
the  parts  a*  —  2ay  -\-  y*,  and  3a*  —  Zay,  Hence,  4a*  -{-y*  —  Bay 
=  (a«— 2ay  +  y«)  +  (3a«— 3ay)  =  (a  — y)(a  — y)  +  (a— y)3a  = 
j(«—  y)(«  —  y  +  3a)  =  (a  —  y)(4a  —  y).  Hence,  the  fietotors  of 
^2a*b  -f  36^'  —  15a5y,  are  36,  a  —  y,  and  4a  —  y. 

3.  Factor  6a»  +  16a*  —  4a»c*  —  lOa^bc*. 

Solution,  a*  is  eyidently  a  &ctor.  BemoTing  this,  we  have  Ga^  -|- 
15as&  —  4ac*  —  lObc*.  The  latter  expression  may  be  written  3a*(2a + 56) 
--2e«(2a+5&)  =  (3a«— 2e*)(2a+5&).  Henoe  Ba^ +150^-^40^ — 
10a<&e*  s  a<(3a' — 2e*)(2a + 5&). 

4.  Factor  3a«  —  2a  —  1.    Factors,  a  —  1,  and  3a  +  1. 

6.  Factor  6a«  —  8aa?  +  3x*.    Factors,  6a  —  3a;and  a  — x. 

6.  Factor  20aa?  —  26an  —  166a?  +  206n. 

Factors,  Ax  —  6n  and  5a  —  46. 

7.  Factor  8a«  +  22a6  +  156«. 

Factors,  2a  +  36,  and  4a  +  56. 

8.  Factor  12a?»  —  Sxy —  9x*y*  +  6y». 

Factors,  3x*  —  2y,  and  ix  —  Si/*. 

^-^ 

SECTION  II. 
Greatest  or  Highest  Oommon  Divisor. 

13 !•  Bef. — ^It  is  scarcely  proper  to  apply  the  term  Greatest  Com- 
mon Divisor  to  literal  quantities,  for  the  yalues  of  the  letters  not  being 
fixed,  or  specific,  great  or  smaU  cannot  be  affirmed  of  them.  Thus, 
whether  a'  is  greater  than  a,  depends  upon  whether  a  is  greater  or  less 
than  1,  to  say  nothing  of  its  character  as  positive  or  negative.  So,  also, 
we  cannot  with  propriety  call  a'  —  y'  greaier  than  a  —  y.  If  a  =  J-, 
and  y  =  4,  a'  — y^  =  ^4,  and  a — y  =  i;  .' .  in  this  case  a*  —  y'<C  ^ 
r-  y.  Again,  if  a  and  y  are  both  greater  than  1,  but  a<C  y,  a*  —  y' 
^though  numericaUy  greater  than  a  —  y  is  absohdeiy  less,  since  U  is  a 
greoAer  negative. 


i 
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instead  of  E^)ea]dng  of  G.  G.  D.  in  case  of  literal  qnantitieB,  we  shonld 
speak  of  the  Highest  Common  Dixnaor,  siiice  what  is  meant  is  the  divi- 
sor which  is  of  the  highest  degree  with  reference  to  the  letter  of  arrange- 
ment^ i.  e,y  Inyolves  the  highest  power  of  that  letter. 

[Note. — ^The  general  role  for  finding  the  Greatest  or  Highest  Com- 
mon Divisor  is  founded  upon  the  four  following  lemmas.] 

132.  Lemma  1. — The  Greatest  or  Highest  C.  D.  o/tvx>  or 
more  numbers  is  the  product  of  their  common  prime  factors. 

Dem. — ^nce  a  factor  and  a  divisor  are  the  same  thing,  all  the  com- 
mon factors  are  all  the  common  diviaors.  An^  since  the  product  of 
any  number  of  factors  of  a  number  is  a  divisor  of  that  number,  the 
product  of  aU  the  common  prime  factors  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  a 
tommon  divisor  of  those  numbers.  Moreover,  this  product  is  the 
Oreatest  or  Highest  0.  D.  since  no  other  factor  can  be  introduced  into 
it  without  preventing  its  measuring  (dividing),  at  least,  one  of  the 
given  numbers,    q.  XL  D. 

examples. 

1.  What  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  48, 108,  and  72  ? 

Model  Solution.  48  =  2-  2-  2-  2-  3, 108=  2- 2- 33  3,  and  72=. 
2 .  2  -  2 .  3  •  3.  The  common  fiactors,  or  divisors,  are  2  •  2  •  3 ;  hence, 
2-  2.  3  =  12,  divides  all  the  numbers,  and  is  a  C.  D.  Moreover,  as 
there  is  no  other  common  factor,  if  we  introduce  an  additional  factor 
into  2  •  2  -  3,  it  will  not  divide  the  given  number  or  numbers  which  do 
not  contain  this  factor.  Thus,  if  we  introduce  a  &ctor5,  it  will  not 
divide  any  one  of  the  given  numbers.  If  we  introduce  another  factor, 
2,andhave2.  2-  3  •  2  =  24,  it  wiU  not  divide. 108,  which  has  but  two 
fectors  of  2.     .  •.  2 .  2 .  3  =  12,  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  48,  108,  and.  72. 

[Solve  the  following,  giving  the  explanation  as  above.] 

2.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  84, 126,  and  210.     G.  G.  R,  42. 

3.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  70,  105,  and  245.     G.  G.  D.,  35. 
4  Find  the  Highest  C.  D.  of  12a6«c  and  256^'. 

Solution.— Here  we  see  at  once  the  Sighesi  Common  Divisor  with 
reference  to  the  letters,  as  6,  b,  and  c  are  all  the  common  literal  fac- 
tors.   There  is  no  common  fector  in  12  and  25.    Hence  h*c*  is  the  H. 


•  WhefhefT  b^iaihe  greatest  0.  D..  depends  upon  fhe  yalnes  of  b  and  c    If  eithef 
ia  a  proper  faction,  uab,  and  c  an  integer,  cia  grecUer  ibaxi  bie. 
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CD.,  inasmach  as  no  oCher  factor  can  be  introdaced into  tlus  pzo- 
dact  {h*c)  and  it  still  remain  a  divisor  of  12a&*c  and  2Sb*c^. 

6.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  12a=»6»c«  and  Sa^^c. 

6.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  6a^x*,  IScfixy,  and  24a*afly*. 

7.  Find  the  H.  G.  D.  of  dx*y^  and  2nmxy. 

a  Find  the  H.  G.  D.  of  8a*a?  —  Mm  +  d6*«  and  4a*y 

— 46*y. 

SuoassTioiis.    3a'x  —  6dbx  -j-  36*2  =  3x(a  —  &)(a  —  b);  and  4a*y 

—  46*y  =  4y(a  +  6)(a  —  6).  .  •.  H.  0.  D.  is  a  —  6. 

9.  Find  the  H.  0.  D.  of  ar*  +  12a?  —  28  and  a:»  +  9a?« 
+  27ar  —  9a 

Suggestions. — ^Factor  the  polynomial  of  the  lower  order  first,  as  it  is 
more  easily  resolved,  x*  -j-  ^^  —  ^)  i^^y  ^  fioMstored  by  (129)  or 
{130y     According  to  the  latter  process  we  have  x*  -f"  ^^  —  28  =  x* 

—  4x  +  4  +  (16aj  —  32)  =  (x  —  2)*  +  16(x  —  2)  =  (x  —  2) 
(X  —  2  4- 16)=  (X  —  2)(x  -f  14).  Now  find  by  trial  whether  either  or 
both  of  these  factors  are  divisors  of  the  other  polynomiaL  x  —  2  iSy 
andx  +  14  is  not    . *.  x  —  2  is  the  H.  C.  D. 

10.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  3a«a:«y  —  3a«a:y  —  36a«y  and  3a«a:» 
—  A^^x  —  3a«x«  +  48a«.  H.  C.  D.,  da^x  —  12a*. 

133 1  ScH. — ^The  difficnlty  of  factoring  renders  this  process  im- 
practicable in  many  cases.  There  is  a  more  general  method.  But,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  role,  we  mnst  prove  three  additional  lemmas. 

[Note. — These  lemmas  and  the  demon^tratumot  the  general  rale  may 
be  omitted,  if  the  teacher  thinks  best,  till  a  review.  But  the  rule  should 
be  thoroughly  learned  and  its  application  rendered  perfectly  familiar, 

even  if  the  demonsfro^iOA  is  omitted,  at  first  The  author  would  not 
omit  it  at  all,  but  has  indicated  the  omission  in  deference  to  others.] 

13  4:*  Lemma  2. — A  polynomial  of  the  form  Ax"  +  Bx*""1 

+  Cx"~' Ex  +  F  which  has  no  common  factor  in  every 

term,  has  no  diuutar  of  its  own  degree  except  itselfi 
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"By  Uils  form  it  is  mettnt  £hat  all  like  powers  of  the  letter  of  Airange- 
ment  are  collected  into  a  aingle  term,  and  that  the  polynomial  is  aiw 
Tanged  according  to  some  letter,  as  for  division. 

Dem. — 1st.  Sach  a  polynomial  cannot  have  one  &etor  of  the  nth 
d^ree, — its  own, — with  reference  to  the  letter  of  arrangement,  and 
another  which  contains  the  letter  of  arrangement,  for  the  product  of 
two  such  factors  would  be  of  a  higher  (or  different)  degree  from  the 
given  polynomiaL 

2d.  It  cannot  have  a  &ctor  of  the  nth  degree  with  reference  to  the 
letter  of  arrangemei:^  and  another  factor  which  does  not  contain  that 
letter,  for  this  last  factor  wonld  appear  as  a  common  &ctor  in  eveiy 
term,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  q.  e.  d. 

Tt.t^  4a'  —  5a|^  -\-  y*  cannot  have  a  feustor  containing  a',  saoh  as 
cfl  —  y,  and  another  which  contains  a,  as  4a  —  2y,  since  two  such  £ac- 
toTS  mnltiplied  together,  wonld  give  a  higher  power  of  a  than  a',  to  say 
nothing  of  other  terms.    Again,  it  cannot  have  such  a  &ctor  as  a* 

—  ay  —  y  and  another  which  does  not  contain  o,  as  4  —  5y  -}-  y*» 
since  this  last  would  then  appear  as  a  factor  in  every  term  of  the  pro- 
duct when  arranged  with  reference  to  a ;  as  (4  —  5y  -|-  y*  )«*  —  (^ 

—  ^  -f  y*)<^y  —  (^  —  %  +  y^)y-  ^^^  ^^  hypothesis  is  that  the 
given  polynomial  shall  have  no  common  factor  in  every  term. 

ISSm  Lemma  3* — A  divisor  of  any  number  is  a  divisor  of 
any  mulUple  of  thai  number. 

Xll. — This  is  an  axiom.  If  a  goes  into  b,  q  times,  it  is  evident  that  it 
goes  into  n  times  &,  or  n&,  n  times  q,  or  nq  times. 

136*  Lemma  4 — A  common  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a 
divisor  of  their  sum  and  also  of  their  difference. 

I>2ii. — ^Let  a  be  a  G.  D.  of  m  and  n,  going  into  m,  p  times,  -and  into 
n»  q  times.    Then  (m  +  n)  ~  a  =p  -^  q.    q.  e.  b. 

TlSa. — ^If  this  appears  a  little  abstract  and  nnsatisfieMitoiy  to  the  learn- 
er, let  him  illustrate  it  thus :  4  is  contained  in  ^,  5  times,  and  in 
8,  2  times ;  hence  it  is  contained  in  SO  +  8,  5  +  3«  or  7  times,  and  in 
20  —  8,  5  —  2,  or  3  times. 
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137.  Prob.—Tofind  (he  K  C.  D.  if  two  polymmuUs 
ufUhout  the  necestity  cf  resoiving  them  into  their  prime  faC' 
tors. 

RULE. — 1st  ABBAHenieTBx  fqlynoioals  with  beference 

TO  mS  SAMS  IiETTEB,  KSD  UJiiiTlNO  INTO  SIKOLE  TERMS  THE  LIKE 
TOWEBS  or  THAT  IXTTEB,  REMOTE  ANT  COMMON  FACTOR  OR  FACTORS 
WHICH  MAT  AFFBAB  IN  ALL  THE  TERMS  OF  BOTH  FOLTNOMIALS^  BE- 
SKETINa  THEM  AS  FACTOBS  OF  THB  H.  G.  D. 

2nd.  Reject  fbom  each  polynomial  all  oiseb  factobs  which 

AFFEAB  IN  EACH  TEBM  OF  kithi^i*- 

3rd.  TAKiNa  the  foltnomiaus,  thus  beduced,  divide  the  one 

WITH  THE  OBEATBBT  ElCFONEEnT  OF  THE  LETTEB  OF  ARRANGEMENT, 
BT  the  OTHEBy  CONTINUINO  THE  DIVISION  TILL  THE  EXPONENT  OF 
THE  LEITER  OF  ABBANOEMENT  IS  LESS  IN  THE  REMAINDEB  THAN  IN 
THE  DIVI80B. 

4th.  BeJBCT  ANT  FACTOB  WHICH  OCCUBS  IN  EVEBY 'TERM  OF 
THIS  REMAINDEBy  AND  DIVIDE  THE  DIVI80B  BY  THE  BEMAINDEB  AS 
THUS  BEDUCED,  TBEATDiG  THE  BEMAINDEB  AND  LAST  DIVISOR  AS 
THE  FORMER  POLYNOMIALS  WERE.  CONTINUE  THIS  PROCESS  OF  RE- 
JECTINO  FACTOBS  FBOM  EACH  TEBM  OF  THE  BEMAINDEB,  AND  BIVID- 
ING  THE  LAST  DIVISOB  BY  THE  LAST  BEliAINDEB  TILL  NOTHINa  BE- 
MAIN& 

If,  AT  ANY  TIME,  A  FBACTION  WOULD  OOCUB  IN  THE  QUOTIENT, 
MULTIPLY  THE  DIVIDEND  BY  ANY  NUMBEB  WHICH  WILL  AVOID  THE 
FRACTION. 

The  last  divisor  multiplied  by  all  the  first  reserved  com- 
mon FACTORS  OF  THE  GIVEN  POLYNOMIAI^  WILL  BE  THE  H.  C.  I>. 
SOUGHT. 

IhsM. — ^We  ^vill  first  give  a  demonstratioii  of  this  mle  by  means  of  a 
particular  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  H.  G.  D.  with  ref- 
erence to  a,  of  the  following  polynomials : 

12a«6«  +  36«j/«  — 15a6«y  +  V2a*hy  +  36y»  —  15(%«,  and  6o»6«  — 
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12a«6«  +  Zb^y*  —  15ah*y  +  I2a*by  +  36y»  —  IBaby* (A). 

Qa^b*—6a'b*y^2b^y^  -f 2ab*y«  +6a»ty— 6a«6y«  — 26y*+2a6y»  -  (B). 

4a*b  4-  by*  — 5a6y  -f  4a*y  +  y*  —  &<^*     TO- 

3o»6  —  3a«6y  —  by^  +  fl&y*  +  3o»y  —  3o*y«  --  y*  +  oy*  -  -  (^J- 

(46  4-  4y)a*  —  (56y  -f  5y*)a  4-  (6y*  +  y»)     (E)* 

(36  4-  3y)a»  -  (36y  +  3y«)a«  +  (&y*  +  y*)«  —  (^'  +  y^)  -—  T-^Jt 

4a«  —  5yo  4-  y«)3a»  —  3ya«  4"  y*a  —  y* 

£ 

(-/> 12a*  —  12ya*  4-  4y*a  —  4y»(3a 

(K) 12a»  —  15yo«  4-  ^y'<i 

(L) 3ya*  4-  y*a  —  4y» 

4_ 

(M) 12ya'  4-  ^y^a  —  16y»(3y 

(N) 12ya«  —  15y«a  4- jyL 

(0) Eejectl9y« 19y*«  — ^V  ^ 

r  i*>^ o  —  y  )4a«  —  6yo  4-  y«  (4fl  —  y. 

ia«— 4ya 

—  ya  +  y* 

—  ya  +  y* 

.-.  The  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B)  is  (6)(6  4-  y){fl  —  y)  =  ab*  -{-  aby 
—  6*y  —  by'. 

SEASONINa. 

1st.  BemoYing  b  from  both  (A)  and  (B),  and  reserying  it  as  a  factor 
of  the  H.  0.  D.  (Ljsbc.  1),  and  rejecting  3  from  (A),  and  2  from  (B), 
BULce  they  are  not  common  factors,  and  hence  cannot  enter  into  the 
H.  C.  D.,  we  get  (C)  and  (D). 

2nd.  Arranging  (C)  and  (D)  with  reference  to  a,  the  letter  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  H.  C.  D.  is  sought,  both  for  convenience  in  divid- 
ing, and  to  observe  if  any  other  common  factor  appears,  we  have  (E) 
and  (F).  In  these  we  readily  discover  and  remove  the  common  factor, 
(6  4-y)»  reserving  it  as  a  factor  of  the  H.  C.  D.,  and  get  (Q)  and  (H)/ 

3rd.  Having  now  found  two  of  the  common  factors  of  (A)  and  (B), 
and  removed  some  which  were  not  common,  it  remains  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  more  common  feustors,  that  is,  whether  there 
is  a  C.  D.  in  (G)  and  (H). 

(G)  is  its  own  H.  D.,  Leic  2  ;  hence  if  it  divides  (H),  it  is  the  H. 
C.  D.  of  (6)  and  (H).    We,  therefore,  try  it.    Dividing,  4a'  goes  into 


3a',  ia  times  ;  but,  to  aroid  fractions,  we  mnltiply  (H)  by  4,  since,  as 
4  is  not  a  fSactor  of  (O),  the  H.  G.  D.  of  (O)  and  4  times  (H)  is  the 
samea9of(a)and(H).  We  thus  obtain  (I).  .-.  If  (G)  divides  (I)  it 
is  the  H.  G.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H).  Trying  it,  we  find  the  remainder 
(L).  Now,  any  G.  D.  of  (G)  and  (I)  is  a  divisor  of  (K)[a  multiple  of 
(G)],  Leic  3,  and  of  (L),  Lbm.  i.  And  we  now  have  to  find  the  H.  O. 
D.  of  (G)  and  (L),  upon  which  we  reason  just  as  upon  (G)  and  (H). 
Thns^  as  (G)  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  the  2nd  degree,  if  it  divides  (L), 
or  (M)[since  (M)  =  4  (L)  and  4  is  not  a  factor  in  (G)],  it  is  the  H.  G. 
D.  of  (G)  and  (H).  Trying,  we  find  a  remainder  (O).  Now,  any  di* 
visor  of  (G)  and  (M)  is  a  divis(»  of  (N),  Lbm.  3,  and  of  (O),  Lem.  4. 
The  question  is  therefore  reduced  to  finding  the  K.  G.  D.  of  (G)  and(O). 
Upon  these  we  reason  as  before.  Bejectxng  19y*  since  it.ia,not  a  fac- 
tor of  (G),  and  hence,  cannot  enter  into  the  H.  Q.  D.,  we. have  (P). 
The  H.  G.  D.  of  (G)  and  (P)  cannot  be  higher  than  (P),  and  as  (P)  is 
its  own  only  divisor  of  its  own  degree,  if  it  divides  (G,)  it  is  the  H. 
G.  D.  sought    It  does.    .*.    a  —  y  is  the  H.  G.  D.  of  (Q)  and.  (H). 

Finally,  b,  (b  +  V)*  ^^^  (<*  —  y)  are  all  the  common  fiuitoxac^  (A)  and 
(B)  and  hence,  6  (6  +  y)(a  —  y)  =s  a6«  +  ofcy  ^  6*y  —  by*  is  their 
H.  G.  D. 

ScH. — ^It  often  occurs  that  one  or  more  of  the  above  steps  are  not  re- 
quired, especially  the  removing  of  a  compound  &ctor  from  the  given 
polynomials. 


Find  the  H.  C.  D.  with  respect  to  x,  otas* — 8ae»  +  21ap* 
—  20ar  +  4,  and  2afi  —  12a?«  -j-  21a?  —  10. 

Model  Solution.— Galling  the  2nd,  (A)  and  the  1st  (B),  I  have  the 
following 

{A)  OPERATION.  {B) 

2a?»— 12««  +  21ar— 10)a?<~    Sica  +  2Lr«— 20!?  +  4 

2 

(G) •- 2x^  —  16a;3  -f  42a;«  —  40a:  +  8(a:  —  2 

2a?*  —  .12ar3  4-  21x*  —  IQx 

—  4a?3  +  21a;2  —  30a:  +  8  . 

—  4a?a  +  24a?«  —  42a?  +  20 

^D)  Eeject  —  3 —    3a?^  +  12x^^^^^ 

(^) - a?«—  4®  -f  4 
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(^  (A) 

«•  —  4ar  +  4:)2afl  —  12a?«  +  21a:  — 10(2»  —  4 

2jr3—   Sx*+    Sx 

—  4a;«  +  13a?  —  10 

—  4r«  +  Ito  —  16 

(^i^; Eeject  —  3  -  -    —   3a?  -f    6  r^>> 

CG^; a:  —  2)x*  —  4a?  +  4(a?  —  2 

a:^  —  2a? 

—  2a?  +  4 

—  2a:-f  4 

BBASOKIHO. 
The  two  gLven  polyxioiiiialB  being  ananged  witli  z«£BreBce  to  x,  and 
no  oominon,  or  other  fSeMstor,  appenring,  Ipcooeedatonoe  to  detennine 
hj  soccessiYe  divisioiis  their  H.  C.  D. 

The  H.  G.  D.  cannot  be  higher  than  (A),  the  lower  of  the  two ;  and, 
as  it  is  its  own  only  diTiaor  of  the  3rd  degree,  if  it  divides  (B),  it  is 
the  H.   G.  D.     As  2x^  is  contained  in  x*j  ^x  times,  to  avoid  fractions 
I  multiply  (B)  by  2,  and,  since  2  is  not  a  factor  of  (A),  the  H.  G.  D. 
of  (A)  and  (B),  is  the  H.  G.  D.  of  (A)  and  (G).    Now  if  (A)  divides  (C) 
it  is  the  H.  G.  D.    Trying  it,  I  find  a  remainder,  (D).    But  the  H.  G. 
D.  of  (A)  and  (G)  is  also  a  divisor  of  (D),  for  (D)  is  the  difference  be- 
tween (G)  and  (x  —  2)  times  (A),  both  of  which  are  divisible  by  the  H. 
G.  X>.  of  (A)  and  (G).    The  question  is  now  reduced  to  finding  the  H. 
0.  D.  of  (A)  and  (D).    Upon  which  I  reason  exactly  as  before  upon 
(A)   and  (B).     Thus,  since  —  3  is  a  factor  of  (D),  and  not  of  (A),  it 
can  be  rejected ;  and  the  H.  G.  D.  of  (A)  and  (J>)  is  the  H.  G.  D.  of  (A) 
and  (E).     This  cannot  be  higher  than  (E) ;  and  as  (E)  is  its  own  cmly 
divisor  of  the  2nd  degree,  if  it  divides  (A),  it  is  the  H.  G.  D.    Trying 
it,  1  find  a  remainder,  (F).     Upon  this  remainder,  and  (E),  I  reason 
as  before,  upon  (D)  and  (A).    Thus,  the  H.  G.  D.  of  (E)  and  (A)  is 
a  diidsor  of  (E)  and  (F),  since  (F)  is  the  difference  between  (A)  and  a 
multiple  (2x  —  4  times)  of  (E).     The  question  is  then  reduced  to  find- 
ings the  H.  G.  D.  of  (E)  and  (F).    Upon  these  I  reason  as  before,  re- 
jecting  —  3,  which  is  not  a  common  factor,  and  hence,  forms  no  part 
of  the  H.  a  D.  of  (E)  and  (F),  and  finding  by  trial  that  (G)  is  a  di- 
visor of  (E).     Therefore,  aj  —  2  is  the  R  G.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B). 

ScH. — The  pupU  should  be  careful  to  notice  that  at  each  step  in  this 
process,  we  show  that  the  H.  G.  D.  sought,  cannot  be  higher  than 
the  divisor  used.     Hence  the  divisor  which  terminates  the  work,  is  the 
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GENERAL  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE   RULE   FOR   FIND- 
ING THE  H.  C.  D. 

Let  A  and  B  represent  any  two  polynomials  whose  H.  C.  D.  is 
sought 

Ist  Arranging  A  and  B  with  reference  to  the  same  letter,  for  con- 
venience in  dividing,  and  also  to  render  common  factors  more  readily 
discernible,  if  any  common  feustors  appear,  they  can  be  removed  and 
reserved  as  factors  of  the  H.  C.  D.,  since  the  H.  G.  D.  consists  of  all 
the  common  fiEu;tors  of  A  and  B . 

2nd.  Haying  removed  these  common  flMstors,  call  the  remaining  fac- 
tors C  and  D .  We  are  now  to  ascertain  what  common  factors  there  are 
in  0  and  D,  or  to  find  their  H.  C.  D.  As  tl^s  H.  G.  D.  consists  of  only 
the  common  fSebctors,  we  can  reject  from  each  of  the  polynomials,  G  and 
D,  any  factors  which  are  not  common.  Having  done  this,  call  the  re- 
maining factors  E  and  F. 

3rd.  Suppose  polynomial  E  to  be  of  lower  degree  with  respect  to  the 
letter  of  arrangement  than  F.  (If  £  and  F  are  of  the  same  degree,  it 
is  immaterial  which  is  made  the  divisor  in  the  subsequent  process. ) 
Now,  as  E  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  its  own  degree  (Lem.  2),  if  it  di- 
vides F,  it  is  the  H.  G.  B.  of  the  two.  If;  in  attempting  to  divide  F 
by  E  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  divisor,  fractions  arise,  F  can  be  mul- 
tiplied by  any  number  not  a  factor  in  E  (and  E  has  no  monomial  fac- 
tor), since  the  common  fSebctors  of  E  and  F  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  operation.  CeSl  such  a  multiple  of  F,  if  necessary,  P.  Then  the 
H.  G.  D.  of  E  and  F,  is  the  H  G.  D.  of  E  and  F.  If;  now,  E  divides 
F',  it  is  the  H  G.  D.  of  E  and  F.  Trying  it,  suppose  it  goes  Q  times, 
with  a  remainder,  K. 

# 

4th.  Any  divisor  of  E  and  P  is  a  divisor  of  R,  since  P  —  QE  =  R, 
and  any  divisor  of  a  number  divides  any  multiple  of  that  number  (Lek. 
3),  and  a  divisor  of  two  numbers  divides  their  difference.  The  H.  C. 
D.  divides  E,  hence  it  divides  QE,  and,  as  it  also  divides  F',  it  divides 
the  difference  between  F'  and  QE,  or  R.  Therefore,  the  H.  G.  D.  of  £ 
and  F',  is  also  the  H.  0.  D.  of  E  and  R. 

5th.  We  now  repeat  the  reasoning  of  the  3rd  and  4th  paragraphs 
concerning  E  and  F,  with  reference  to  E  and  R.  Thus,  R  is  by  hypo- 
thesis of  lower  degree  than  E  ;  hence,  dividing  E  by  it,  rejecting  any 
factor  not  common  to  both,  or  introducing  any  one  into  E,  which  may 
be  necessary  to  avoid  fractions,  we  ascertain  whether  R  is  a  divisor  of 
E. 

6th.  Proceeding  thus,  till  two  numbers  are  found,  one  of  which  4i« 
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vides  the  other,  the  last  divisor  is  the  H.  G.  D.  of  £  and  F,  since  at 
every  step  we  show  that  the  H.  0.  D.  is  a  divisor  of  the  two  nmnben 
compared,  and  the  last  divisor  is  its  own  H.  D. 

7th.  Finally,  we  have  thus  found  all  the  common  fietctors  of  A.  and 
B,  the  product  of  which  is  their  H.  G.  D.    q.  E.  d. 

L  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  14ax  —  Sa  +  aafl  —  lax*  and 
16a^x*  +  6a^x*  —  28a«^,  and  give  the  reasoning  as 
above.  The  H.  C.  D.  is  ax  —  4a. 

2.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  a^  +  3a«6  +  dab»  +  6»  and  5a» 
+  Sb^,  giving  the  demonstration. 

The  ff.  a  D.i8a  +  b. 

a  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  36a«  +  ^a^  —  27a*  —  18a»  and 
27a*&«  —  9a36«  —  lSa*b*,  giving  the  demonstration. 

The  K  a  D.is  9a*  —  9a». 

4.  Find  the  H.   C.  D.   of  4ry«  —  2y^  +  6x*y  and  ix*y 
+  Sx^  —  4axy*,  and  give  the  demonstration. 

The  K  C.D.xs  2a?  +  2jf. 

5.  Find  the  R  C.  D.  of  ar*  —  lOa?'  -f  l&r  +  8  and  a;» 
—  2a:*  —  6a;»  +  4r«  +  13a7  +  6. 

The H.  a  D,is  x^-i-  Sx*  +  3x  +  1. 

6.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  2a^x*  ^  2a^l>x^  +  M^apy* 
-—  ^xy^  and  4a*6*j?y  —  2aifix^  —  2b*xy*. 

The  H,  a  Z>.  is  2{m;«  — 26a7y. 


138.  Fvoh.  To  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  three  or  morepoLy^ 
noTnials. 

RULE. — ^FixD  THE  H.   C.   D.  or  A2nr  two  op  the  given 

POLirNOMIALS  BY  ONE  OF  THE  FOREGOING  METHODS,  AND  THEN  FIND 
THE  H.  C-  D.  OF  THIS  H.  C.  D.  AND  ONE  OP  THE  REMAINING 
POLYNOMIALS,  AND  THEN  AGAIN  COMPARE  THIS  LAST  H.  C.  D. 
WITH  ANOTHER  OP  THE  POLYNOMIALS,  AND  FIND  THEIR  H.  C  D. 
CONTTIKUE  THIS  PROCESS  TILL  ALL  THE  POLYNOMIAI^  HAVE  BEEN 
XJBED. 
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Bxiff. — ^For  breyity,  call  the  seyeral  polynomials  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc 
Iiet  the  H.  G.  D.  of  A  and  B  be  represented  by  P,  whence  P  contains 
all  the  factors  common  to  A  and  B.  Finding  the  H.  G.  D.  of  P  and  G, 
let  it  be  called  P'.  P\  therefore,  contains  aU  the  common  factors  of 
P  and  G  ;  and  as  P  contains  all  that  are  common  to  A  and  B,  P'  con- 
tains all  that  are  common  to  A,  B  and  G.  In  like  manner  if  P'  is  the 
H.  G.  D.  of  P'  and  D,,  it  contains  all  the  common  factors  of  A,  B,  G, 
and  D,  etc.»  etc.  <^  b.  ix 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  2x*  +  Gafl  +  4a:«,  Safi  +  9a:«  +  9a: 
+  6,  and  Safl  +  Sa^  +  5x  +  2. 

The  H.  G.  D.  is  x  +  2. 

2.  What  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  10a*  +  lOa^  +  20a*b,  2a^ 
+  2b^,  and  46*  +  12a^b*  +  4a^b  +  12alfi  ? 

Ans,,  2(a  +  b). 


SECTION  III. 
Lowest  or  Least  Gommon  Multiple. 

139 •  Bef. — ^In  speaking  of  decimal  numbers,  the  term  Least  Comr 
mon  MvUiple  is  correct,  but  not  in  speckking  of  literal  numbers.  For 
example,  the  numbers  (a+6)«  and  (a« — 62)  are  both  contained  in 
(a  4. 5)2  X  (a — h)t  and  in  any  multiple  of  this  product,  as  m(a-f-&)* 
(a  —  h).  But  whether  m{a  +  h)^{a  —  h)  is  greater  or  less  than 
(a  -j-  5)3(a — h)  depends  upon  whether  a  is  greater  or  less  than  h,  and 
also  whether  m  is  greater  or  less  than  unity.  In  speaking  of  literal 
numbers,  we  should  say  Lowest  Common  Multiple^  meaning  the  multi- 
ple of  lowest  degree  with  respect  to  some  specified  letter. 


140.  Pvob.  To  find  the  L,  C.  M,  oftvx)  or  more  numbers, 

RULE, — Tase  the  utebaii  nxtmber  of   the  highest   de- 
gree,   OR  THE  liARGEST  DECIMAIi  NUMBER,    AND  MUliTrPLT  IT  BY 

aijej  the  factors  found  in  the  next  lower  which  are  not 
IN  rr.     Again,  Mui/npiiT  this  product  by   all  the  factors 

FOUND  IN  THE  NEXT  LOWER  NUMBER  AND  NOT  IN  IT,  AND  SO 
CONTINUE  TILL  ALL  THE  NUMBERS  ARE  USED.  ThE  PRODUCT 
THUS  OBTAINED  IS  THE  L.  G.  M. 
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Dbm. — ^Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  represent  any  nombers  ananged  in  the 
order  of  their  degrees,  or  yalnes.  Now,  as  A.  is  its  own  L.  M.,  the 
L.  CM.  of  all  the  numbers  must  contain  it  as  a  factor.  But,  in  order 
to  contain  B,  the  L.  C.  M  must  contain  all  the  £okctors  of  B.  Hence, 
if  there  are  any  feictors  in  B  which  are  not  found  in  A,  these  must  be 
introduced.  So,  also,  if  C  contains  fJB^toTS  not  found  in  A  and  B,  they 
must  be  introduced,  in  order  that  the  product  may  contain  C,  etc,  etc. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  product  so  obtained,  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the 
several  numbers,  since  it  contains  all  the  factors  of  any  one  of  them, 
and  hence  can  be  divided  by  any  one  of  them,  and  if  any  factor  were 
removed  it  would  cease  to  be  a  multiple  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
numbers,     q.  e.  d. 

1.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  {x^  —  l),(ar«  —  1),  and  {x  +  1). 

MoDE[L  SoiiUnoN. — ^The  L.  C.  M.  must  contain  2'  —  1,  and  as  it  is 
its  own  L.  M.,  if  it  contains  all  the  fBuctors  of  the  other  two,  it  is  the 
required  L.  C.  M.  The  feuitors  of  x*  —  1  are  (2  —  1)(«*  -|-  *  +  !)• 
But  this  product  does  not  contain  the  factors  of  (x*  —  1),  which  are 
(x  -f-  ^)(^  —  ^)*  Hence  we  must  introduce  the  factor  (x  4-  1)»  gi'^^ii^ 
{x«  —  l)(x  +  1),  as  the  L.  C.  M.  of  x«  —  1  and  x«  —  1.  Now  as  this 
product  contains  the  third  quantity  it  is  the  L.  0.  M.  of  the  three. 

2.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  (a  +  6)«,  a«  —  6«,  (a  —  by,  and  a» 
+  da^b  +  db^a  +  iP. 

SnooESTioNS. — The  last  is  (a-}-h)^  which  contains  the  fekstors  of  the 
1st,  but  neither  of  the  fistctors  of  the  3rd.  Both  factors  of  (a  —  &)' 
must,  therefore,  be  introduced,  giving  (a  -|-  &)^(a  —  &)'  as  the  L.  0. 
M.  of  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th.  And  as  it  contains  both  factors  of 
a*  —  6*,  viz. :  (a  +  b){a  —  6),  itis  the  L.  C.  M.  of  alL 

3.  Find  the  L.  C.   M.   of    {x*  —  4a«),   {x  +  2a)\  and 
{x  —  2a)\  L.  a  M.,  {x*  —  4a«)». 

4.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  otx^  +  2xy  +  y^  and  x^  —  xy^, 

L.  G.  M,,  {x  +  y)(x3  —  xy*). 

5.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  lia^mx^,  SBa^bm*,  and  Ib^xK 

L.  G,  M.,  70a36^m«a:3. 

6.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  IGar^ys,  iQa^ar,  and  40a3ar«. 

L.  G.  M.,  SOa^x^yi. 

ScH. — In  applying  this  rule,  if  the  common  factors  of  the  two  num- 
bers are  not  readily  discerned,  apply  the  method.of  finding  the  H.  C.  D., 
in  order  to  discover  them. 
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7.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  ««  —  2ait»  +  4a^x  —  8a»,  afl+  2aa^ 
+  4a«a;  +  8a»,  and  a5* —  4a«. 

Model  8oz.imoM. — ^The  L.  €.  II.  of  these  ntunbers  most  contain 
as'  —  2006*  +  4a's  —  8a' ;  and  as  it  is  its  own  L.  M.,  if  it  contains  all 
the  fiietors  of  x*  -f-  ISox*  -f-  ia*x  +  8a',  it  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  these  two 
polynomials.  Bnt  as  the  common  &etors  of  these  nombers,  if  they 
have  any,  are  not  readily  discerned,  we  apply  the  method  of  H.  C.  D. 
and  find  that  x*  -{-  4a'  is  the  H.  G.  D.  of  the  two.  Since,  then,  z* 
—  Sax*  -\'  4a*z  —  8a'  contains  the  liActor  x*  -{-  4d*  of  the  second 
nnmber,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introdnce  the  other  factor  in  order  to 
haye  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  two.  Now  (a;'  +  2ax'  +  ^'^  +  ^')  rr 
(«•  +  4a*)  =  «  +  2a.  Hence  («»  —  2aaj«  +  ia*x  —  8a»)(«  +  2a)  or 
X*  —  16a^  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  first  two  numbers,  since  it  contains  aU 
the  &ctors  of  each,  and  no  more.  Now,  to  find  whether  x*  —  16a*  is 
a  multiple  of  the  remaining  number,  as'  —  4a' ,  or,  if  it  is  not,  what 
fiietors  must  be  introduced  to  make  it  so,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way 
as  with  the  first  two  numbers.  But  our  first  step  (or  124:)  shows  ua 
that  «*  —  16a*  is  a  multiple  of  aB*  —  4a'.  .•.«*  —  16a*  is  the  L.  C. 
M.  of  the  three  given  numbers. 

8.  Find  the  L.  0.  M.  of  6ar«  —  a?  —  1  and  2a;'  +  3x  —  2. 

L.  C.  if,  {2x>  -f  3a:  —  2)(3a7  +  1). 

9.  Find  the  L.  C  M.  of  a;'  —  do:'  +  23a?  —  15  and 
X*  —Sx  +  1. 

i.  a  M.,  (a?=»  —  9a?»  +  28a?  —  15)(a?  _  7)  =  a?*  —  16a;* 

+  860?*  —  176a?  +  105. 

10.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  2a?  —  1,  4a?'  —  1,  and  4x*  ^  L 

11.  Find  the  L.  0.  M.  of  a?»  —  a?,  a?3  —  1,  and  a^  +  1. 

L.  C.  M,,  x{x*  —  1)  =  a:7  —  x» 

12.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a;!"  —  6a?'  +  llo?  —  6,  or*  —  9«?» 
+  26a?  —  24,  and  ar3  —  Sa?*  +  19a?  —  12. 

L.  a  if.,  (a?  —  l)(a?  —  2)(a7  —  3)(a?  —  4)  =« 
x^  —  10073  +  35;p«  —  50a?  +  24. 
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r  Common. 
Fa^.-IHvi>or,-M,a,yr^  |  G.  C.  D.  j  ijj^u^^^ 

(  Common. 
Multiple.     \  Least  O.  M.      )  r^*  x«  ^• 

(Lowest  CM.  }l>istmctioii. 

( Composite. 
Numbers,  <  Prime. 

(  Prim»  to  each  other. 

^  Scholium, — ^How  these  tenns  are  applied. 

'  Prop.  1.  A  monomiaL     Bern. 
Prop.  2.  A  poly,  with  mon.  factora     Denu 
Prop.  3.  a*  i  2a5  +  h*.     Bern. 
Prop.  4.  a*  —  h*.     Dem. 
Prop.  5.  One  factor  given.     Dem. 

(8ch,  Form  of  quo- 
tient 
Cor.  Frao.       and 
^  neg.  exp'ts. 

Prop.  7.  A  trinomial.     When  ?  How  ?  Dem. 
Prop.  8.  Sepaxatijig  into  parts. 


Prop.  6.  {or  ±  5")-r(a  ±*).    I>em. 


ft 
n 


Xjemm^is. 


'Distinciion  between  G.  C.  D.  and  H.  C.  D» 

1.  Dem. 

2.  Dem. 

3.  Dem. 

4.  Dem. 

&eneral  Method, — Prob.  1.   Bniia.     Dem. 

Prob,  2.  Of  more  than  2  numbers.    Bui«s.     Dem. 


^  (  Distinction  between  l^eos^  and  Lowe$i  C.  M. 

O  <  Prob.    BttijB.    Dem. 

,4  ( SchoUvm.  By  means  of  H.  C.  D. 


TxsT  Questions. — What  are  the  factors  of  a*  —  5*  ?  Of  a*  +  2a5 
+  6«  ?  Of  a«  —  2a5  +  6*  ?  Of  1  —  2a;  +  a;«  ?  Of  3a*  +  6a«a; 
+  3a«x*?  Of  a;«  +  y*  +  2ay?  Of  a*  —«  —  12?  Of  m?  Of 
a*h*y  ?  Of  iBi*  —  y*  ?  State  the  general  rule  for  testing  the  divisibil- 
ity of  the  sum  or  difference  of  like  powers.  Prove  one  of  the  cases, 
as  (a"*  — &"•)  -7-  (a —  6).  Distinction  between  H.  C.  D.  and  G.  C.  D. 
Between  Lowest  and  Least  G.  M.  Explain  the  process  of  finding  each 
by  fieustoring.  Give  the  General  Bnle  in  each  case,  and  its  demons 
stration. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

FRACTIONS. 


SECTION  I. 
Definitions  and  Fundamental  Principles. 

141*  A  FrdCtion,  in  the  literal  notation,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  indicated  operation  in  Division.  It  is 
written,  as  in  common  arithmetic,  with  one  number  above 
another  and  a  line  between  them.  The  number  above  the 
line,  I.  6.,  the  dividend,  is  called  the  Numerator;  and  the 
number  below  the  line,  i.  e.,  the  divisor,  is  called  the  Denom- 

inator, 

-_,        2a  —  5mx*  Numerator  or  Dividend. 
Thus: — 

3c  +  4a:*    Denominator  or  Divisor. 
This  expression  means  nothing  more  than  (2a  —  5mx*) 

-f.  (3c  +  4r*). 

Taken  together  numerator  and  denominator  are  called 
the  Terms  of  the  Fraction. 

142 »  ScH. — In  the  literal  notation  it  becomes  impracticable  to 
consider  the  denominator  as  indicating  the  number  of  equal  parts  into 
which  unity  is  divided,  and  the  numerator  as  indicating  the  number 
of  those  parts  represented  by  the  fraction,  since  the  very  genius  of  this 
notation  requires  that  the  letters  be  not  restricted  in  their  signification. 

a 
Thus  in  —,  it  will  not  do  to  say,  h  represents  the  number  of  equal 

r 
parts  into  which  unity  is  divided,  since  the  notation  requires  that 

whatever  conception  we  take  of  these  quantities  should  be  sufficiently 

comprehensive  to  include  all  values.     Hence  5  may  be  a  mixed  nuni« 

ber.     Now  suppose  h  =  4|.    It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  unity  as  divided 

into  4|  equal  parts. 
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14:3.  The  Vtdti^  of  a  Inaction  is  the  quotient  of 
the  numerator  divided  by  the  denominator. 

14:4:m  Cob.  1. — Since  numeralor  is  dividend  and  derurni- 
inator  diinsor,  it  follows  from  {100,  101,  102)  thai  divid- 
ing or  mvUiplying  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  quan- 
tity does  not  alter  its  value ;  that  muUiplying  or  dividing  (he 
numeralor  multiplies  or  divides  the  value  of  the  fraction  ;  and 
that  multiplying  or  dividing  the  denominator  divides  or  mtdti- 
plies  the  fraction. 

14Sm  Cob.  2. — A  f  ration  is  multiplied  by  its  denominator 

3 

by  simply  removing  it.     Thus,  to  multiply  j  ^7  4:  it  is  only 

necessaiy  to  remove  the  denominator,  which  gives  3.     This 

is  the  same  as  dividing  the  denominator  by  4,  for  that  gives 

3  a 

—,  or  3,  as  the  product   So  also  to  multiply  -  hj  x   is  to 

JL  JC 

drop  the  denominator,  x,  which  gives  a.     It  is  evident  that 
a  is  ^  times  as  much  without  being  divided  by  a;  as  when 

divided;  that  is,  a  is  a:  times -. 

X 

14:6m  The  terms  Integer  or  Entire  Number,  Mixed  Num- 
ber, Proper  and  Improper,  are  applied  to  literal  numbers, 
but  not  vidth  strict  propriety.  Thus,  whether  m  +  n  is  an 
integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a  fraction,  depends  upon  the 
Talues  of  m  and  n,  which  the  genius  of  the  literal  notation 
requires  to  be  understood  as  perfectiy  general,  until  some 
restriction  is  imposed. 

For  convenience,  we  adopt  the  following  definitions  : 

147m  A.  number  not  having  the  fractional /orm  is  said 
to  have  the  Integral  Form  ;  as  m  +  n,  2c^  —  8a~'a? 
+  Zxhf*. 

148.  A  polynomial  having  part  of  its  terms  in  the  frac- 
tional and  part  in  the  integr^  form,  is  called  a  JUixed 

Number;  as  a  —  a:  +  ^^^  ~  ^^  . 

am.^ 
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14:9m  A  Proper  Fraction^  in  the  literal  notation, 
is  an  ei^resedon  wholly  in  the  fractional  form,  and  which 
cannot  be  ei^ressed  in  the  integral  form  without  negative 
exponents. 

By  calling  saoh  an  expression  a  ^proper  fraction,  we  do 
not  assert  anything  with  reference  to  its  yalue  as  compared 

with  unity.    Thus  r  is  a  proper  fraction,  though  it  may 

be  greater  or  less  than  unity.    It  may  also  be  written  itb'^. 

160.  An  Improper  Fraction  is  an  expression  in 

the  fractional  form,  but  which  can  be  ei^ressed  in  the 

integral  or  mixed  form  without  the  use  of  negative  expo- 

_,        2an  — 8a*^6        .             2a«6  .,      . 

nents.    Thus,  ttt—  ==  2a ttt  ;   the  former 

of  which  is  called  an  improper  fraction. 

161m    A  Simple  Fraction  is  a  single  fraction  with 

both  terms  in  the  integral  form.    Thus  -^ — rirj,  and 

^  4y  +  2cd* 

rr-  are  smiple  fractions. 

162.  A  Compound  Fraction  is  two  or  more 
fractions  connected  by  the  word  </;  but  the  expression  is 
not  generally  applicable  in  the  literal  notation.    Thus  we 

may  write  q  of  j  with  propriety,  but  not  =-  of  -,    unless  a 

and  b  are  integral,  so  that  the  fraction  -  maybe  considered 

2 

as  representing  equal  parts  of  unity,  as  -  does.     If  the 

word  of  is  considered  as  simply  an  equivalent  for  x,  the 
notation  is,  of  course,  always  admissible.  But  it  is  scarcely 
a  simple  equivalent. 
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153.  A  Complex  Fraction  is  a  fraction  haymg  in 
one  or  both  its  terms  an  expression  of  the  fractional  form. 

5  -  —  a 

y 

154:.  A  fraction  is  in  its  Lowest  Tbttm  when  there  is  no 

common  integral  factor  in  both  its  terms. 

155.  The  IJotaest  Common  DenonUmUor  is 

the  number  of  lowest  degree,  which  can  form  the  denomi- 
nator of  several  given  fractions,  giving  equivalent  fractions 
of  the  same  values  respectively,  while  the  numerators  re- 
tain the  integral  form. 

156,  jReduction,  in  mathematics,  is  changing  the 
lonu  of  an  expressicm  ^thout  dianging  its  value. 


SIGNS  OF  A  FBACTION . 

"  157.  In  considering  the  signs  of  a  fraction,  we  have  to 
notice  three  things^  viz. ;  the  sign  of  the  numerator,  the  sign 
of  the  denominator,  and  the  sign  before  the  fraction  as  a 
whole.  TJcna  latter  sign  does  not  belong  to  either  the  nu- 
merator or  denominator  separately,  but  to  the  whole  ex- 

4ffl  — —  5cd 
pression.    Thus^  in  the  expression — -,  in  the  nu- 

merator  the  sign  of  4a  is  -}-,  and  of  5cd,: —  In  the  denom- 
inator, the  sign  of  2x  is  +>  ^nd  of  4:y*  -|-  also.  The 
sign  of  the  fraction  is,  — .  These  are  the  signs  of  ope- 
ration.    {56,  33,  34.) 

158.  The  essential  charoAster  of  a  fraction,  as 
positive  or  negative,  can  only  be  determined  when  the  essen- 
tial character  of  all  the  numbers  entering  into  it  is 
known.  It  may  then  be  determined  by  principles  already 
given.     {86,  106.) 
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1.  Is  the  fraction ^ —  essentially    positive,   or 

negative,  when  a,  m,  x,  and  y  are  each  negative  ? 

MoDSL  SoLxmoN. — Since  ( —  a)*  =  o*,  4o*  is  essentially  positive. 
Since  ( —  m)( —  x)=  mx,  the  term  Smx,  in  itse{f,  is  posUit^e,  and  the  nn- 
merator  becomes  4a*  —  (+  3f7ia;),  or  4a*  —  3ma:  (75).  Now,  whether 
4a*  —  3mx  gives  a  -f-  or  a  —  result,  depends  upon  the  numerical  val- 
ues of  a,  m,  and  oe.  If  4a*  >►  dmx,  4a*  —  Smx  is  +  ;  but,  if  4a*  <:^ 
3maB,  4a*  —  3mx  is  — .  Again,  since  ( —  ai)'  =  —  x"*,  the  first  term  of 
the  denominator,  2sb',  is  essentially  negative.  And  since  ( —  y)*  =y*, 
the  tenn  4y*  is  essentially  positive  and  the  denominator  becomes 
—  2a;»  +  (+  4y*),  or  —  2a;»  +  4y*.  Whether  this  is  +  or  — ,  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  values  of  x  and  y.  If  we  suppose  4a*  >>  3mx 
the  numerator  becomes  -|-,  and  if  2x^  be  greater  than  4y*  the  denom- 
inator becomes  — ,  and  we  have ,  which  gives  a  positive  resnlt. 

2.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of  -^ j-^,  when    a  = 

—  3,  x  =  —  2,  y  =  —  4,  and  6  =  —  5?    -4ns.,  — . 

3.  "What  is  the  essential  sign  of ^~^ >    when 

o(i*x 

X  =  —  2,  a  =  —  1,  and  y  ==  3  ?  -4ns.,  — ^. 

4  What  is  the  essential  sign  of ,  when 

*»  —  2y*  —  dcx 

X  -c=  4,  a  =  —  2,  y  =  —  1,  and  c  =  6?       -4n&,  +. 


SECTION  11. 

Seductions. 

lS9m  There  are  five  principal  reductions  required  in 
operating  with  fractions,  viz.;  To  Lowest  Terms, — From 
Improjjer  Fractions  to  Integral  or  Mixed  forms, — From  In- 
tegral or  Mixed  Forms  to  Improper  Fractions, — To  forms 
having  a  Common  Denominator^ — and  from  the  Complex  to 
the  Simple  Form. 
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JPTOb*  1.  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 
RULE. — ^Reject  all  common  factobs  fbom  both  tebmb; 

on,  DIVIDE  BOTH   TEBMS  BY  THEIB  H.  C.  D. 

jy-EM. — Since  the  munerator  is  the  dividend  and  the  denominator  the 
divisor,  rejecting  the  same  febctors  from  each  does  not  alter  the  valne 
of  the  fraction.  {100.)  Having  rejected  off  the  common  factors,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  H.  G.  D.  (which  contains  all  the  common 
£Mstors),  the  fraction  is  in  its  lowest  terms.  (ISd.) 

1.  Reduce         ^-^^        to ite lowest terma. 

MoDEii  SoiiUnoN. — ^Besolving  the  terms  of  the  fraction  into  their 

pnme  factors,  I  have  ^a^  ^  6a^x  +  3a^x^   =  ^^jac  •  ai^^^a  +  x) 
Now,  cancelling  the  common  factors,  3,  a,  and  a-\-  x,  which  is  divid- 
ing dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same  qnantity  and  hence  does  not 

2(a  —  x)          2a  —  2ar 
_j or 

a{a  4-  «)'        a*  -{-  ax 
in  this  there  is  no  factor  common  to  numerator  and  denominator,  it  is 
iii  its  lowest  terms.  (154:,) 

2.  Eeduce  -r- ^,  -—- ^, ,  and to  their 

26ca:y  SdOni'xy^   36a^x^  15a^x 

lowest  terms. 
I^esvUs  (not  given  in  order),  - —  ,  -r ,  3a^x  and 


alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  I  have    ^^^   ,   _^,  or  — g— j — ^.     Since 


Soar®-   07712/*'  bcx*y 

„»^-         a  —  X    ax  +  x^         -  2x^  —  16a;  —  6  ,    ,,    . 

3.  Heduce ,  -r — ,  and  :; tr^ r^,  to  their 

a*  —  x'^aJt^-^¥x'         3x3  — 24ar  —  9' 

lowest  terms. 

a?    2  I 

BesuUs  (not  in  order),  — ,  -,  and 


62 '3'  —  d'+y 

.    -,  ,        n'  —  2n  +  1  3a3  —  3a6«        ,      x^  —  h^x 

4.  Keduce ,  -— -: rr-,  and  -: — — —r    to 

n-'  —  1         Bab-\-  5b*  x^-h  2bx  +  b^ 

their  lowest  terms. 

_,      ,,    a;*  —  bx  n  —  1        .  3a^  —  Sab 

BesuUs,  '• — ■ — r-,       "     ,  and 37 • 

'    a?  +  6  '  n  4- 1  66 
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6.  Reduce ^      ^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

6.  Reduce  ^^  .  ^ -^^r—  to  its  lowest  terma 

7.  Reduce  — = to  its  lowest  terms.^, 

7n«  — 7  ^      ,     6(n  — 1) 

7(n  +  l) 

8.  Reduce  — ^^ — -— ,  to  its  lowest  terms. 

BeguU,  ^  ^--^^ — 
y  —  X 

n*  —  2n« 

9.  Reduce ; — 7  to  its  lowest  terms. 

n*  —  4n  +  4  «     ,.       «• 

BesvU, 


n  —  2* 


10.  Reduce to  its  lowest  terms. 

*        a*  -^  X* 

ScB.  1. — Since  the  H.  0.  D.  is  the  prodnet  of  aU  the  ocnnmon  fiio> 
ton  {116),  the  above  process  is  equivalent  to  dividing  both  terms  ol 
the  fraction  by  their  H.  G.  D.  Whenever  the  common  fitctora  of  tiie 
terms  are  not  readily  discernible,  the  process  for  finding  their  H.  OL 
B.  {137)f  rn^y  he  resorted  to. 

11.  Reduce ^, =-. ^  and  r   *o  their 

a;*  —  a*  a  —  b  x*  —  t/**         a* — a^b* 

lowest  terms. 

X*  —  xy  +  y*  a*  +  ab  +  b* 

X  —  y       '  ~aM-'a*6    ^         x*+af 

^«   «  J         6^  —  7a?  —  20  3ax*  —  lOax  +  3a         . 

12.  Reduce  -: rr= ; — =-,  r = iTTTo  aad 

4^3  —  21x  +   5    5a«ar«  —  6a«a;  —  30o^ 


ifesuZte,a«  +  a6  +  6.,"7"^;^^",T     ■!    ;and:r 


24574  _  22a:«  4-  5    .     . ,    .    , 

7S tt; TTT  to  their  lowest  terms. 

^8x*  -f  16jr*  —  15 

„      ,      2a7«  — 1     3j;  — 1         ^        3a? +  4 

^^^6«twfe,  -T —-77,  --7r — --r — -J  and  T — -= 7 

'  4a?«  +  3   10a  +  5aaf         2x»  +  ^  —  1 
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Sgh.  2.— The  qppodte  prooeas  is  sometiiiieB  ter?iceable,  Tiz :  the 
iatrodnction  of  a  fietctor  into  both  terms  of  a  ftactioii  which  will  giye 
it  a  more  convenieiit  foim. 

13.  What  factor  will  change     ^  "^  ^  ,  to  ^~^2 

Ana.,  X  —  1. 
14-  What  feotor  will  change  g'  —  <^  +  ^  ^  ^_±^  ^ 

Aris.,  a  +  b, 

15.  What  factor  will  change  j:^ r^t ^o 

16.  What  factor  will  diange  ^-^^+4a&'-8y 
a*—  !&)* 

[NoxB. — ^It  requires  no  special  ingeniiitj  to  solTe  each  problems, 
since,  if  the  &ctor  does  not  readily  eippem,  it  can  be  found  by  diTid- 
ing  a  term  of  one  fraction  by  the  corresponding  term  of  the  other.] 

160»  JProb»  2.  To  reduce  a  fraction  from  an  im^ 

proper  to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

RULE. — ^Pekfobm  the  pitision  indicatq>.  {141.) 

Bem. — ^The  operation  is  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cor- 
responding case  in  division. 

EXAMFLEEk 

1.  Bednce to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

Model  Solution. — ^This  being  an  indicated  operation  in  Diyision,  I 

have  bat  to  perform  the  division.    Now,  since  the  sum  of  the  qno« 

tients  is  eqnal  to  the  quotient  of  the  sum,  I  have  but  to  divide  each 

term  of  IQax  -f-  c  —  &  by  2x,  or  divide  such  as  I  can  and  indicate  the 

division  of  the  others,  and  add  the  results  (112),    Thus  I  fini^  that 

lOoai  4-c  —  6       -     ,c  —  h 
—  5a  + 


2a:  '      2a; 
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^   -^   -  3a«  —  9ac  +  x  —  6a    5xy  +  ab  +  x         _ 

2.  Beduce    • 5-^- ,  — ^— ^ ,   and 

ikL  X 

15a«  —  4a  4-  6  .     .  ,        ,  .  -,  . 

= to  integral  or  mixed  forma 

6a 

BesuUs,  3a ^^^,  5y  +  1  H ,  and  a  —  3c  —  2+  -^. 

oa  X  oa 

3.  Reduce ^-^ . ^-j-^^ 'T+F"'^ 

-^- to  integral  or  mixed  forms. 
a  +  X  ° 

BesuUs,  x*  —  xy  +  y*—  — ^-,  a:+  9  —  — — ^  or 

X  -{-  y  X  -\-  o 

6  +2x—  -5-3,  and  a  +  26  +  — J-HI- 
ar  -f-  t'  a  -f-  ^ 

.    -,   .        a^  —  1     x^  —  y*    a'  +  3a»6  +  3a6«  +  6» 

4  Reduce -, ^, ■ .   ,, '     .   ^     — ^,  and 

a  —  1       ar—  y  '  a«  +  2a6  +  6*         ' 

^  to  integral  or  mixed  forms. 

BesuU,  a  +  6,  ar^  +  ar^y  +  a:«y«  +  a:y3  ^  y^^  afl  —  x*y 
+  xy*  —  y',  and  a*  +  a  +  1. 

161*  Cob. — By  means  of  negative  indices  (exponents)  any 
fraction  can  be  expressed  in  the  integral  form. 

EXAMPLES. 

I      h 

6.  Express  — - — r-rrr  ^  the  integral  form. 
'^        m{a+b)~*  ° 

Model  SoiiUtion.    iTrzT  =  (<*  +  ^)  X  —  X 


But-  =  m— *,   and  - — —r — -  =(a4-h)^,      Henc6  ""  — 


(a  +  &)(a  +  6)«m-i  =  (a  +  &)»  m-*,  or a«m-i  +3a*6m-»  + 

ft   ^^^r^.ooa  '^^*^'  (^  +  yy      ^^y        „^^  ^(^  4-  n)      . 

b.  JliXpress  r; ,  - — ; — -,  — = — r — .  and  -; r-^  in 

^        8jrcy     (^  +  y)^  a-'ar-y  (m  —  n)-* 

the  integral  form. 

Besidts,  {x  +  y)~  \  a^x^,  m^x^  —  m*nx* — mn^x*  +  n^x^ 

and  7  X  8~^a?-Y 
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162.  Probm  3. — To  reduce  numbers  from  the  integral  or 
mixed  to  the  fractional  form, 

RULE, — Mui/eipijY  the  iNXBaRAii  part  by  the  given  db- 

NOBONATOB,  AND  ANNEXING  THE  NUMEBATOB  OF  THE  FBAO- 
TIONAIt  PABT,  IF  ANT,  WBITE  THE  BUM  OYEB  THE  OIYEN 
DENOMINATOB. 

D£BC — ^In  the  case  of  a  number  in  the  integral  form,  the  process 
consists  of  multiplying  the  given  number  by  the  giyen  denominator 
and  indicating  the  division  of  the  product  by  the  same  number,  and 
hence  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  and  dividing  by  the  same  quantity, 
which  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  number.  The  same  is  true  as 
fax  as  relates  to  the  integral  part  of  a  mixed  form,  after  which  the  two 
fractional  parts  are  to  be  added  together.  As  they  have  the  same  di- 
visors, the  dividends  can  be  added  tipon  the  principle  that  the  sum  of 
the  quotients  equals  the  quotient  of  the  sum  (103), 

EXAMFIiBS. 

1.  Beduce  2a  —  afl  -{ •  to  a  fractiozial  form. 

a  —  X 

Model  SoiiUriON. — ^Multiplying  2a  —  as*  by  a  —  ae,  I  have  2a*  — 

ax*  —  2005  4-  «'»  which  divided  by  a — x,  of  coarse  equals  2a  —  as*  ;  or 

•  2a*  —  ax*  —  2aaj -f  a*  .  ,    ,   3ax— 4a* 

2a  —  a*   = .    .',    2a  —  as*  H = 

a  —  X  a  —  X 

2a*  —  ax*  —  2ax  4-  x'        3ax  —  4a* 

1 ,    But,  as  the  sum  of  these  two 

a  —  X  a  —  X 

quotients  equals  the  quotient  of  the  sum,  I  have,  after  uniting  sim- 

...  x*  —  ax*  4-  ax  —  2a* 

liar  terms, ■ . 

a  —  X 

2.  Bedi^ce  a  —  b  +  =-  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

BesiUt, 


a  +b' 

^x 

3.  Beduce  1  H to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

"^  ~  "^  BesuU,  y-±^. 

y  —  x 

4.  Beduce  a  +  6 r —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 


Result, r  or  r % 

a  —  b       b  —  a 


6.  Beducea:  +  2  +  ^"^^^     ^  ^^  *o"^  ^'  afraction 

BesuUj  ur- 

X —  2 

6  Bednoo  fc ■  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

^  T>     n   ^^  +  ^ 

BesuUy  5 . 

o 

7  Reduce  a?  +  1  +^^^  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

a; 
2a«6c  +  9ob»c  —  12a6c« 
a  Reduce  2«-36  +  4c  + aSftT"^^- 1, 

2afoa:  —  26«a?  .        ... 
9.  Reduce  x ; r—  to  a  fraction. 

10.  Reduce x  +  y ^_^  -B«s^, :^zn 

11.  Reduce  a:»  +  2a:y  +  y» x -i- y ' 

12.  Reduce  — ^^ {a^^  +  a^x).         BesuU, 


a*«* 


a^  —  x*^  '  a«  — a:» 

3a«  — 30  «      y,       3 

13.  Reduce  3a  —  9 J+y"'  '  ^^+3* 


i63.  Prob.  4.  To  reduce  fractions  having  different 
denominators  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common  de- 
nominator, 

RULE, — ^Multiply  both  terms  op  each  feaction  by  the 

DENOMINATOBS  OP  ALL  THE  OTHER  FEACTIONS. 

Des£. — ^This  gives  a  common  denominator,  because  each  denomina- 
tor is  the  product  of  all  the  draiominators  of  the  several  firactionB. 
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The  yahie  of  any  one  of  Ihe  frftciionB  is  not  changed,  heeanse  both  nn* 
merator  and  denominator  are  moltii^ed  by  the  same  nmnber  (lOOy 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Bednce  the  fractions  — > r,  and  — '^^  to  eqtiiyalent 

fractions  haying  a  common  denominator. 

MoDKikSoiiirrxoN. — ^Multiplying  both  tenns  of  the  fiaction  —  by  a  -f  k 
and  o  —  6,  or  by  a*  —  b*.  I  have  -= r^ —  which  has  the  same 

X 

Talne  as  — ,  since  the  nnmerator  and  denominator  have  been  multiplied 
by  the  same  nmnber.     In  like  manner  multiplying  both  terms  of 

~"  ,  by  y  and  a  —  b,  I  have   ^^~"  V  "^     — ^»  the  value  of 
o  +  6       "  a*y  —  6*y 

2  —  h 
which  is  the  same  as  ,  since,   etc      Finally,   multiplying   both 

tenns  of — ^A  byy  anda  +  h,  1  have  — V  —  oay  +       y  -^  ^y 

3(1 X 

which  has  the  same  value  as =-  since,  etc.    These  fractions  have 

a  —  0 

the  common  denominator  a'y  —  h^y  as  in  each  case  the  new  denom- 
inator is  ihe  product  of  aU  the  old  ones* 

2.  Bednce  77-,  77-,  =^  and  —  to  forms  haying  a  0.  D. 

22/   2c  7a?         n«  ^ 

QmsBCBS. — ^By  what  are  bdth  terms  of  ^—  to  be   multiplied  ?     By 

what  both  terms  of  r—  ?    By  what  both  terms  of  -=^  ? 

2o  7» 

^     ,     42cn«a:»    10hn*xy  12cn«y»        ,  2Scmxy 
2Scn^xy  28cn*xy'  28cn«ay         28cn«xy 

3.  Bednee  -,  — =— ,  and  ^ — ; — to  forms  haying  a  C.  D. 

3      6  1  +  X  ° 

„      ,,     6a:  +  5ar»    3  +  6a7  +3a?«        ,  15  —  16a7 
16  +  16ar      16  +  16a?    *  16  +  16a? 

4.  Bednce  — ^-r,  and r-  to  forms  haying  a  C.  D. 

a  +  6  a  —  0  ° 

^      „    a«  —  oib       .  Gb  +  b* 
Besults,  — 7-,  ana r-« 
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ScH.  — ^Pntctically,  this  metiiod  oonsists  in  multiplying  all  the  denom- 
inators together  for  a  new  denominator,  and  each  numerator  into  all 
the  denominators  except  its  own  for  a  new  nomerator.  But  it  is  much, 
better  to  repeat  the  role  as  given  above,  and  let  that  be  the  form  of 
conception,  as  it  keeps  the  principle  constantly  before  the  mind. 

164:.  Cor.  To  reduce  fractions  to  equivalent  ones  having 
the  Loioest  Common  Denornifiator,  find  the  L,  C,  M.of  all  the 
deiionninators  for  the  new  denominator.  Tlien  multiply 
both  terms  of  ea^h  fraction  by  the  quotient  of  that  L.  CM, 
divided  by  the  denominator  of  thai  fra/ition. 

Dem. — ^The  purpose  in  getting  the  L.  G.  M.  is  to  get  the  lowest  num- 
ber which  can  be  divided  by  each  of  the  denominators.  That  the  pro- 
cess does  not  change  the  value  of  the  fractions  is  evident  from  {XOO), 
the  same  as  under  the  general  rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

a  d^  c^ 

6.  Eeduce >  -tz r-y  and  -r^ r->  to  equivalent  frao' 

1  —  a   (1  —  «)•  (1  —  a)»        ^ 

tions  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

MODEL  SOLUTION. 

Ofeb^tion. — ^The  L.  G.  M.  of  1  —  a,  (1  —  a)»,  and  (1  —  a)*  iff 

a      X  (1  —  fl)'  ^      q  —  2a«  4-  a»  a'  X  (1  —  a) 

VA       «i  •   (i_a)xa— a>*       i_3a  +  3a«  —  a«'(l-a)«  x(l— o) 

o*  — o^  g* o^ 

""  1  —  3a  +  3a*  —  a^  *         (1  —  a;  ^  ""  1  —  3a  -f  Sa'  —  a=»' 

Explanation. — ^By  inspection  I  observe  that  (1  —  a)'  is  the  L.  G.  11 
of  the  denominators,  since  it  is  the  lowest  number  which  contains  it- 
self, and  it  also  contains  each  of  the  other  denominators.     Now,  to 

a 
make  the  denominator  of  j ,  (1  —  o)',   I   must   multiply  it    by 

(1  —  a)'  -^  (1  —  a) ;  i  e.,  by  (1  —  a)*.    But  to  preserve  the  value  of 
the  fraction,  I  must  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  same  quantity. 

Thus        "     -,"(1  -")*  =     a   -  2a'  +  g'       ^     „,^ 
1  — a        (1— o)»       1— 3a  +  3a«— o»' 

6.  Reduce —y  — -^-to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

x—y     x-\-y 

„      ,^     a^—  xi/"—  afy  +  y*       ,  a^+  a^y  +  xy^  +  y* 
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/*  n  1% 

7.  Beduce  — ; — ?  — ; > ,  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

x-Vy  X*  -^  y*  X  -j-  y  ° 

Jiesults,  -^-,  ^P^-J^/1,  and  £(^jy +1(1. 
x^-\-  y^         x'-j-  y*  x'+y* 

8.  Beduce  mn.  — ; — y 5  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

m-{-n   m  —  n  ° 

Suggestion.— Regard  mn  as  ^p. 

^      , ,     m*n  —  mn*  (m  —  n)«       ,  (wi  4-  n)* 

ResultSy ^^— f->and-^— '--. 

m^^n*      m*— n*  nt*  —  n* 

9.  Eeduce ? r> r>  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

1— a;  1  — a;*  1— a;*  ® 

Tlie  L.  C.  D.  is  1  4-  x—x'—x'. 

10.  Eeduce  -- — r^  and  7 tt-  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

1  /f  h 

11.  Eeduce i  — — — > to  forms  having  the  L.C.D. 

m-\-n  m'+n'  m  +  n  °' 

12.  Eeduce  — ^  t: =-5  and  . to  forms  having  the  L.C.D. 

X   2a;— 1  4a?»— 1  ° 


16  S.  IP  rob.  S.  To  Beduce  Complex  Fractions  to  the 
form  of  Simple  Fractions, 

R  ULE, — ^MuiiTEPIiY  NUMEBATOB  AND  DENOMINATOB  OP  THE  COM- 
PLEX FBAOnON  BY  THE  PBODUOT  OP  AIiL  THE  DENOMINATOBS  OP 
THE  PABTIAIi  PEAOnONS  POUND  IN  THEM  :  OB,  MULTIPLY  BY  THE 
L.  O.  M.  OP  THE  DENOMINATOBS  OP  THE  PABTIAL  PBAOTIONS.* 

Dem. — This  process  removes  the  partial  denominators,  since  each 
fraction  is  multiplied  by  its  own  denominator,  at  least,  and  this  is 
done  by  dropping  the  denominator.  It  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the 
fraction,  since  it  is  multiplying  dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same  quan- 
tity. 


•  The  pupU  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  snfacient  knowledge  of  tractions  i 
<aoaixuon  arithmetic  to  perform  these  operations. 
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is 

36* 
1.  Bednce  -r^  to  a  edinple  fractional  form. 


4y 
6a* 


MODXL  BOXiXmON. 


2te         ?^      Krtt      v»t 

OFXBATION.    ■-—  =  — ^— — — —  =  ^^^  ^      =  — 2_. 

^        ^X5a«X36«  ^^2^       ^^ 

ExPLAHATlDK. — In  or^er  to  ftee  the  nmnenktor  of  its  denominator, 
36',  I  multiply  the  nnmeTator  ^  bj  3&'  ;  but)  in  order  that  this  may 
not  change  the  value  of  the  fraction,  I  also  multiply  the  denominator 

by  the  same.    In  like  manner  to  free  the  denominator  ^   of  its  de- . 

''  5a* 

nominator,  I  multiply  it  by  5a'  ;  but,  in  order  that  this  may  not  change 

the  value  of  the  fraction,  I  also  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  same. 

2x 
^X5ci«x36« 

Indicating  .these  operations  I  have  ■— ^,       To    multiply 

^.  X  5a*  X  36* 

8« 

^  by  36*  I  drop  its  denominator  and  have  2aE,  which  multiplied  by 

5a*  gives  for  the  new  numerator  lOa'as.    So,  also,  I  obtain  the  new 

denominator  by  dropping  5a*  and  multiplying  iy  by  36*,  getting  there- 

lOarx 
by  12b*  y.    Therefore  the  simple  fraction  is  ■    ,     which   reduced   to 

5a'x 
lowest  terms  is  ^rz-. 

66*y 

C  dc  4-  X 

2.  Beduce to  a  simple  fonn.  BesuU, — . 

m  '^  cm 

8.  Bednc^ to  a  simple  form.  EesuU^  — ■  \  i, 

1  '^  ac  +  1 

s    -^  ^       ^      c  acn  +  bn 

4.  Beduce  '  to  a  simple  form.    BesvU^  -— — •— ' 

X — - 

n 


cnx  —  cm 
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6.  Bednce    ■  to  a  simple  form. 

y 

6l  Bednce  " 


j^-p^  to  a  simple  form. 


a       X 

7.  Bedaoe     ■     ^  to  a  simple  f omu 
ax 

m      n 

b  —  a 


a  + 


8.  Bednce i to  a  simple  form. 


^       ab  —  a* 

rTo& 


SECTION  III. 
Addition. 

166.  JPrdb.  To  add  Fractions. 

RULE, — ^Redugb  thsm  to  ▲  ooiocon  denominatob,  if  thit 

HAYE  KOT  SUCH  A  FOBM,   AND  THEN  ADD  THE  NtTMERATOBS,   AND 
WBETB  THE  SUM  OYEB  THE  COMMON  DENOMINATOB. 

Dem. — ^The  redaction  of  the  several  fractions  to  a  common  denom- 
inator, if  they  have  not  one,  does  not  alter  their  values  {163),  and 
hence  does  not  alter  the  sum.  Then,  when  they  have  a  common  de- 
nominator (divisor),  the  sum  of  the  several  quotients  is  equal  to  the 
quotient  of  the  sum  of  the  several  dividends  divided  by  the  common 
divisor,  or  denominator  {103)- 

1  4-   37  1  -|-  X*  1  -^  X^ 

1.  What  is  the  sum  of  . ,  -z -->  «*^d . 

1  —  X  1  —  x^  1  —  a^ 
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MODEL  SOLXTnOlf. 

Ofebation.— The  L.C.  M.ofl  —  as,  1  —  as*  and  1  —  aJ^  is  (1  —  a^> 

X  (1  +  X)  =  1  +  X  —  a^  —  «<. 

(1  +  z)  X  (1  +  2a;  +  2a;«  +  gs)  _  l-|-3a;  +  4fl;«  +  3a;3  4-a;4 

(1  —  X)  X  (1  +  2a;  +  'ix-'  +  053)  *"  1  +  x  —  x^  —  x^ 

(1  4-  x«)  X  (1  +  g  -i-  g*)  _  l  +  x  +  2x^+sfi  +  x* 
(1  —  ««)  X  (1  +  a;  +  x«)  *"         1  +  X  —  «»  —  X* 
(1  4- x3)  X(l  +  X)  ^  l+x  +  x«4-x< 
(1— x3)X(l+x)   "*  1  +  x  — X3  — X*' 
1    f  X      l  +  x«      1  +  0^  _  i4-3x-i-4x«+3x3  +  g< 
•''l— x'*'!— x*"*"!  — x^"**         IH-x  — x»  — x^ 

l+x  +  2x«  +  x3  +  x4      l+a;  +  x3  +  g4 

"*"       1+x  — »»  — X*       "^l  +  x  — x^  — «*^    ' 
3  +  5x  +  6x«  +  5x3 -J-3x< 
1  -f-  X  —  aj-^  —  X* 

Explanation.— Explain  the  redaction  to  a  common  denominator  as 
nnder  {133)  nnlees  that  is  ahready  sufficiently  familiar. 

Having  reduced  the  fractions  to  the  L.  G.  D.  I  find  (read  A).  Now 
since  the  sum  of  these  quotients  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
the  several  dividends,  or  numerators,  divided  by  the  common  divisor, 
or  denominator,  {103)  I  add  the  numerators  and  write  the  sum 

over  tne  common  denominator,  wmcn  gives  ^ — ,  ^  — -^ j— — 


for  the  sum  of  ,— I — ,  5—^^ — =■,  and  -^ — =-. 
1  —  xl  —  X*  1  —  X* 


1  +  X  —  x« 


2.  Add  ^r-,  —r — ,  and  —7^ — .  Sum,  r^r . 

2y     3y               ^y  12y 

Q    A  ;i  J  ^   ^   ^        A  ^               o  fl«&  +  c6  +  fc3  +  a« 

^-  ^^^  6'  -d;  a '  "^^  6^-  '^^'^' -^^ • 

^f*      Of        ^f*  ^f*        Of*  Of 

4  Add  -,  -,  — >  jg>  g>  aiid  -.  Sum,  x. 

5.  Add  — 5 —  and  — - — .  Sum,  — - — . 

o                    b  o 

6.  Add-—; — ,  = ,  and  - — ; —  Sum, . 

1  +  a  1  —  a          1  +  a  1  — a 
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7.  Addr; and  -— .  Sum, . 

1  —  a*  1  +  a«  1  —  a* 

8.  Add—- —  and  r .  Sum,  -z . 

1  +x  1  —  X  *  1  —  X* 

9.  Add r-  and 


a._6«  (a-6)«  ga 


a»  —  a«6  —  a6«  +  6»' 


10.  Add— ^— ,  — ^^  and      "^ 


x^  —  y* 

167 •  Cor. — Expressions  in  the  mixed  form  may  either  be 
reduced  to  the  mproper  form  and  then  added,  or  the  integral 
parts  may  be  added  into  one  sum,  and  the  fractional  into  an* 
other,  and  these  results  added, 

1.  Add  7a?  H ^—  and  %x  -\ = . 

o  oar 

hbsi  fobm  or  ofebation. 

„     .  oj  — 2      22a;— 2 

^3  3 

^      3g  +  ^^'^0a^  +  3a;  +  4 
''"     5a;  6* 

(22a;  —  2)  X  5a;  _  110  a;«  —  lOg 
3       X  5x  ~         15a; 
(40a;*  +  3g  4-  4)  X  3  _  120a;«  +  9a;  +  12 
5a;  X  3 ""  15x 

llOgt—lOg      120a;g  +  9g  +  12  _  230gg  —  a;  + 12 
15i  ^  15x  "~  15a; 

SECOND  FOBM  OV  OPERATION. 

7a  +  8a;  =  15a5 

(g  —  2)  X  5a;  __  5ag«  — lOag 

3        X  5a;  "~        15a; 

(3a;-f  4)  X3       9a;  +  12 

6a5       X  3  "*       15» 
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_     ,jr  — 2.-     ,3x4-4         ,^      ,&r«  —  10a? 
...  7x+  -^  +  8x  +  .^^  =  15x  +  —15^- 

.    9x  +  12          ^  ^     .  &r«  —  a:  +  12 
+  -^S^  =^^+ ito ' 

ExPLANATioir. — Since  the  sum  of  seyend  numbers  ia  the  same  in 

whateyer  order  their  purts  are  added,  I  take  the  integral  parts  first 

Adding  Ix  and  te  I  have  IScc     Bedacing  the  fractions  to  a  common 

«  — 2  &r«— IObc  3x  +  4  9z-I-12 

denominator,  — - —  becomes  — r^ ,  and  — r-^ — becomes  -—-^ — . 

3  15z      '  5«  15x 

Adding  these  I  haye  "^ —  which  added  to  ISx,  the  sum  of 

the  integral  ports,  giyes  for  the  entire  sum  15x  -\ ' — ^. 

2.  Add  2ar,  3x  +  — ,  and  ar  +  -tt-        S^mw»,  6a?  +  -r^. 

A    .  ,,  3a?«  ^    .    .    2aa? 

3.  Add  a r—  to  6  H . 

^  ^  „  .  ^  .   2afe»?  — 3ca?t 

Sum,  a  +  0  +   r . 

be 

4  Add  7a?  -\ — ,  and  9a? = . 

o  ox 

Sum,  16j?  H , 

Xox 

6.  Add  6a? 7-,  -= 8a?,  and  3a?  —  jr. 

4      6  A 

17a? 
Sum,  a? ^. 

6.  Add  3ma? =-,  and       .  .  —  2imx  +  4. 

a-^h  a  4-  6 

„        .  4a6 

7.  Add  6a; V  —  3a?  —    ^~^  ,  and    6a?  —   2a?*y*  + 

^  a?2  +  y*  ^    ^ 


ir—^-  Sum,  ayi  -\-2x+  ^V+^Zl^., 


8.  Add  ^ — ?,  ^- H  and  2 Z,  gum,  0. 

i'5        i"*  J*" 
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9.  Add ,  ^ ,  and .  Surn^ 


a  —  X*  a-{-x'  a^  —  x*'  a-\-x 

10.  Add.,   ""t^       ,.      ^+^   ..,and        ^  +  " 


(b—G){c-^f  {c—a){a—by  {a—b){b—€) 

Sum,  0. 

Suo. — The  L.  C.  D.  is  (a  —  h){b  —  c)(c  —  a),  since  this  contains  nil 
ihe  factors  of  each  denominator,  and  no  more.  The  terms  of  the  Ist 
fraction  must  be  multiplied  by  a  —  6,  of  the  2nd,  by  &  —  c,  and  of  the 
3rd,  by  c  —  a. 


SECTION  IV. 
Subtraction. 

168.  Froh*  To  suUractfractix)7is» 

RULE. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominatob, 

IP  THEY  HAVE  NOT  THAT  FORM,  AND  SUBTRACT  THE  NUMERATOR  OF 
THE  SUBTRAHEND  FROM  THE  NUMERATOR  OF  THE  MINUEND,  AND 
PLACE  THE  REMAINDER  OVER  THE  COMMON  DENOMINATOR. 

Dem. — The  "value  of  the  fractions  not  being  altered  by  reducing  them 
to  a  common  denominator,  their  difference  is  not  altered.  After  this 
reduction,  we  have  the  difference  of  two  quotients  arising  from  divid- 
ing two  numbers  (the  numerators)  by  the  same  divisor  (the  common 
denominator).  But  this  is  the  same  as  the  quotient  arising  from  divid- 
ing the  difference  between  the  numbers  by  the  common  divi8or(^0^). 

EXAMPLES. 


1.    From  ^      -^    subtract -, 

X  —  y  ^  -f  2/ 


m6del  solution. 

oPEKATioN.     (a. —  2/)(a;  -f-  y)  =  a?*  —  y* 

(a;  4-  y)  X  (g  +  V)  ^  g'  4-  2ary  +  y* 

(«  —  y)  X  (a;  -h  y)  x*  —  y* 

(a-  —  y)  X  (x  —  y)       a;*  —  2icy  +  y« 


(»  -h  y)  X  (X  —  y)  X*  —  y* 

(X*  +2xy  +  y«)  -  (x^  —  2xy  +  y'^)  =  4xy 

x-f-y     X  —  y  4a;y 


2   -j« 


X  —  y     x-f-y      X*  —  y 
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Explanation. — ^The  L.  C.  M.  of  as  —  y  and  x-\-y  is  fheir  prodact, 

since  thej  have  no  common  fieustor.    Hence  x*  —  y'  is  the  L.  G.  D.    To 

X  -^  V 
seduce  »'-^— ^  to  this  denominator  I  multiply  both  its  terms  by  x  -|-  y, 

X*  4-  2arv  -|-  t/* 

which  gives ^        i       *    ^  ^®  manner  multiplying  both  terms 

2  — y 

X  —  y .               -,        85*  —  2x1/  -I-  v* 
of  — 7-=  by  X  —  y,  I  have = — Z-J— £_.      l  have  now  to  subtract 

85  -I-  y  *  «*  —  y* 

gt  —  2xy  +  y«  ^^^  x«  +  2xy  +  y«       g^^^   ^^  difference   of   the 

X*  —y*  X*  —  y* 

quotients  of  two  numbers  divided  by  the  same  number,  is  the  same  as 
the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  difference  between  those  num- 
bers by  the  common  divisor,  I  take  the  difference  of  the  numerators 
(the  quantities  to  be  divided)  which  is  4xy,  and  dividing  it  by  x'  —  y* 

I  have    ,         ^,  for  the  remainder  of        ^  less  — r-*-. 
x»  —  y*  x  —  y         x  +  y 

2.  From take  -— : — .  Remainder, 

1 — X  1  4-  a; 

1  1 

3.  Prom   take  — ; — .         Bemainder, 

a  —  X  a  +  X 

X  a?  -4-  3 

4.  From  — ~r  take .  Remainder. 

X  —  o  X 

5.  From  3a:  take = .  Remainder. 

3x 
Suo.— Begard  3x  as  — . 

6.  From  9y  take  — ^r— ^.  Remainder,  — ^ . 

^8  8 

7.  From  r  take  — ^  .   ,     '.  Rem.^  — 7"    iT     • 

o-n.  1      XI       2— ar«  —  3a: 

8.  From  — -—r  take 


'1 

—  x» 

2x 

a* 

—  a:» 

9 

a:«  - 

~3a:' 

3a: 

3a 

ar  +  4  ar«  4-  lOiC  +  24* 

{x  +  2)« 


Remainder, 


^    ^  3a:  +  2  ^  ,     7aa:  —  10a 

9.   From  take . 

a  a' 


a:«  +  10a:  +  24  ' 


Remainder,  —  '  ^ 


a 
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10.  Combine  the  following  fractions  — :r 1- 

2  —  X         2  +  X 


x«  —  4  —     '  x+2 

11.  Combine    — -rrz r    +  -rri wT r  + 

a{a —  b){a —  c)        6(6  —  c)(6  —   a) 

—■ -V rr-  BesuUy  — r-. 

c{c ' —  a)  (c  —  6)  abc 

no   r^     ^.'       3a  —  46        2a—  6  —  c    .15a  —  4c 

12.  Combine ^ H ^ 

a  — 46  81a  — 46 

-21—  ^^"^^         84      ' 

13.  Combine  — ; — r  H r r- 

a+6       a«  —  b*       a«4-6« 


a<  —  6*' 

^A    n      w  3  1  4  — 20a? 

14.  Combme  ^ r .,    .    ^ r 7. 

1  —  2a;        l-f-2a7        4jr«  —  1 

i?esittt,  0. 
ir   n      u-  5  1  24 

15.  Combme  -rz r-rrr-  —  ^777 77  —  rrr rr^- 

2(j?  +  1)        10(jr —  1)         5(2x  -f-  3) 

BesvU, 


{x^  —  l)(2x  +  3)' 

16.  Combine h  -. — ; — r 7 r-. 

a;s  _  2/t         (jT  +  y)«         (a;  —  y)* 

^  ,  X^  —  4a:v — V* 
(x«  —  y^^ 
J69«  Cob. — Mixed  numhers  may  be  subtracted  by  annex- 
ing the  subtrahend  with  its  signs  changed,  to  the  minuend^  and 
then  combining  the  terms  as  much  as  may  be  desired.  The 
reason  for  the  change  of  signs  is  the  same  as  in  whole  numbers, 
(77.) 

17.  From  3a?  +  f-ti!  take  a?  —  fJZJL. 

'^  '^  2x 

Bemainder,  2x  -\ . 

m 
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«  4a  — 6      ,^     ,  „  3a—  26 

18.  Fn»n  x ^ —  aabtract  Ix 

Bemainder,  —       —  Gx  —  a, 

b 

,^   - ^^,3jr  +  12a  '  ..      Sa  —  Sx 

19.  From  3a  take = ^.  Remainder, 

5  o 

20.  Prom  2x  H = —  take  Zx 5—. 

7  o  ^      .,      16:r  +  23 


SECTION   V. 
Multiplicatioii. 

170.  JPrdb.  1.  To  multiply  a  fraction  by  an  integer. 

B  ULE. ^MULTIPLT  THE  NUMERATOR  OR   DIVIDE   THE    DENOMI- 
NATOR. 

Dem.— Since  numerator  is  diyidend  and  denominator  divisor,  and 
the  value  of  the  fraction  is  the  quotient,  this  rule  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  (101,  102). 

EXAMPLES. 

m  —  n , 

71. 


1.  Multiply -3^  by  m  + 


MODEIi  SOLimOlV. 
OPEBATION.        — g^  X  (m  +  n)=        ,^    . 

Explanation.— Since  m  —  n  is  divided  hy  Zxy  if  I  multiply  it  hy 
m-^n  and  then  divide  (or  indicate  the  division),  I  shall  have  m  +  n 
times  as  large  a  quotient  as  at  first  But  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  the 
quotient  of  the  numerator  divided  by  the  denominator.     Hence  mul- 

2  4' 

tiplying  the  numerator  of  by  wi  +  n,  I  have  — ^ — which  is 

.      ^        m  —  n 
m  +  ntmes-^^. 
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2.  Mxiltiply^bySo. 

MODZL  SOLUTION. 

2mx       ^  2mx 

OPERATION.        ^-^X3a  =  -^. 

£xpi4ANATioN. — Since  2mx  is  to  be  divided  by  3a*  6*  if  I  divide  the 
divisor  by  3a,  thns  making  it  3a  times  as  small,  it  will  go  into  the 

2f7UB 

dividend  3a  times  as  many  times  as  before.     Hence  — -rjf  is  3a  times 

2mx 
3a«6«* 

3.  Multiply  ^-^=^  by  x  +  y. 

4.  Multiply  f^^J^y^  by  a;  —  y. 

5.  Multiply   by  a*  +  1.  Frod,,  . 

SxTooxsTioN.    a'  —  a  :i=  a{a^  —  1)  =  a{a*  —  l)(a*  +  !)• 

6.  Multiply     /^  "^  ^^'    by  (a  +  y): 

Suggestions. — Multiply  by  one  of  the  factors  of  (a  +  y)*"  byreject- 
ing  it  from  the  denominator,  giving  ^    ,  and  this  product  by  the 

(a  -f  t/)»        "*^^  "■  y> 

other  iactor,  giving 2.— 

^       °  am  — my- 

3 

7.  Multiply by  a*  —  x*  Frod,,  3a  +  3x, 

8.  Multiply by  2a  +  2y.  Frod.,  . 

9.  Multiply  5^^^-  by  36.  Frod,,  3a  —  2y. 
ScH. — ^A  fraction  is  multiplied  by  its  own  denominator  by  removing 

Q^  Qjy 

IL     In  the  last  example  it  is  evident  that  3a  —  2y  is  36  times  . 

oo 

10.  Multiply  — -—  by  a;  —  y. 

if 
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11.  Multiply by  2ax{x  —  y) .  Frod.,  6a*a?«. 

X  —  y 

12.  Multiply  -^  J  by  x*  —  1. 

X  ~~^  J. 

13.  Multiply  ^^-^  hjx*  —  2xy  +  y. 


17. !•  Fvob.  2.  To  muUiply  by  a  fraction. 

RULE, — ^MULTIPLT   BT  THE  NUHEBATOR  AND   DIVIDE  BT   THE 
DENOMINATOR.* 

Dem. — ^Let  it  be  required  to  mnltiply  m,  which  is  either  an  integer 
or  a  fraction,  by  — . 

1st.  Suppose  a  and  h  are  both  integers.  Multiplying  m  by  a  gives  a 
product  h  times  too  large,  since  we  were  to  multiply  by  only  a  &th 

part  of  a  ;  hence  we  divide  the  product,  am,  by  6,  and  have  -r-, 

2nd.  When  either  a  or  b,  or  both,  are  fractions.  Let  c  be  the  £a<c- 
tor  by  which  numerator  and  denominator  of  r-  must  be  multiplied  to 

make  t-  a  simple  fraction  {1S5).  Then  will  —  be  a  simple  fraction, 
{.  e.,  ac  and  he  are  each  integral ;  and  the  multiplication  is  effected  as 

in  Case  1st,  giving  -r-— .     This  reduced  by  dividing  both  terms  by  e 

gives  -T—.    Hence  we  see  that  in  any  case,  to  multiply  by  a  fraction, 

we  have  only  to  multiply  the  multiplicand  by  the  numerator  of  the 
multiplier,  and  divide  this  product  by  the  denominator.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  this  reasoning  applies  equally  well  whether  the  muJIf 
iiplicand  is  integral  or  fractional 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Multiply  -^^ '-  by f. 

*  It  is  aflsamed  that  the  pnpil  knows  how  to  divide  a  flraction  by  an  integer,  from 
his  study  of  arithmetio.  Nevertheless  the  problem  will  be  introduoed  hereafter  lior 
the  purpose  of  flHnlllariring  the  pupil  ¥dth  the  literal  operatiooB, 
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MODSI.  SOIiUTXaN. 


(o  — 6)*      ^  ^  (a  — 6)« 


aj3_ya  *'       x*  +  xy  +  ff» 

j^.        (g  — &)«       .  o  — 6 

.      (o— 6)«     aj— y_        a  — 6 


•  •    a^__yj'  o— 6      «'' +  ajy 4- y«* 

Explanation. — ^In  order  to  multiply  —. t-  by ?,  IfiiBtmnl- 

at-*  —  y^     ''a  —  b 

tiply  by  s  —  y.    This  is  effected  by  dividing  the  denominator,  as*  —  y', 

fa  —  6)« 
by  «  —  y»  {102),  and  gives    ^  ,.    But,  since  this  multiplier 

was  to  be  divided  by  a  —  b,  the  product  now  obtained  must  be  di- 
vided by  the  same.    Dividing    ^      ^  by  a  —  6  by  dividing  the 

CT  —  b 
numerator  {101),  I  have  for  the  complete  product    ^ —  ^. 

-   __  ...  _    3m    .     c  „     _     w* 

2.  Multiply  —    by  -.  Prod,,  — . 

3.  Multiply  ^j^  by  ^^.  iVv«i.  3^3^. 
4  Multiply-  g^y  by  3-  .  Prod..  -  — . 

6.  Multiply  -  3^-  by  -  Yb^-  Prod..  ^^. 

ScH. — ^When  there  are  no  common  &ctors  in  the  numerators  and 
denominators  of  the  fractions  to  be  multiplied  together,  the  process 
consists  simply  in  multiplying  numerators  together  for  a  new  nume- 
rator and  denominators  for  a  new  denominator,  which  process  is 
equivalent  to  multiplying  by  the  numerator  of  the  multiplier  and  divid- 
ing by  the  denominator.  As  it  is  immaterial,  as  far  as  the  result  is 
concerned,  which  of  these  operations  is  performed  first,  that  one 
should  be  which  is  most  convenient  when  there  is  any  choice. 

2m 
6.  Multiply  4a?«  —  V  by   2^_3y 
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SuGOESTioN. — ^In  ibis  case  divide  first,  obtaiiiing  2x  -{-  3y.    Mnlli' 
ply  this  by  2m. 

FroeL,  4mx  +  Gmy, 

7.  Multiply -by — ; — .  Frod.,  ■ . 

^'^  a    '^  a  +c  '  a^  +  ac 

«    -.^r  IX.  1      ^  —  ^^     ar'+ft^  «     ,      ar^  —  b< 

8.  Multiply   — r by  -r-;-— .  Prod^ -—. 

9.  Multiply  r-  by  — -— r.  Proa., rr-. 

Suo. — In  the  last  example  both  operations  are  performed  npon  the 
denominator  of  the  multiplicand. 

10.  Multiply  -^j—  by  2^^373^-      i^n)d.,  j;^^^:-^. 

11.  Multiply  ?-±-^  by  3^^.  Prorf.,  ± 

12.  Multiply   — -J by  — -— .  Prod,, * 

^  ''        2y        -"  a  +x  y 

13.  Multiply  1^4^  by  i^±|^.  Prod^  ^. 

14.  Multiply  --  by  -—.  Prod,,  — rr^. 

y^      y  4/ 

15.  Multiply  -?byC  Prod  "^"^ 


y*        af^  t/"~"* 

16.  Multiply  -J i^y"! T-  ^^^^^  "1 T' 

a  3  —  i^       (fi  —  fe»  a^  —  h^ 

17.  Multiply  — ^ — —  by -,  and  write    the    result 

without  negative  exponents.  Prod.,  ' . 
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18.  Multiply  together, — ,  —    ^^  "^  ^^*    and    — 

3wi  -,     ,  3m 


19.  Multiply  - ^r+2^-^ by ^^^.^i,. 

a?  "h  o 
i7j?.  Cob. — To  multiply  mixed  numbers^  first  reduce  them 
to  improper  fractions. 

20.  Multiply  1  —  3-  by  -  —  2. 

^     ,    Ixy  —  2ar«  —  6y»      ar{7y — 2a?) 
Prtxf..  ^^^ ^  or  -^^-  2. 

2L  Multiply  together  —  y-^^,  ^^-^,  and  1  +  j— ^. 

Prod.,  y  ~  \ 

Of*      '  a      X  «     ■»    «*  —  ^ 

22.  Multiply  a ^y  -  +    .  Prod., 

X  —  V  ,     w  2v 

23.  Multiply  1  —    — rf-  by  2  +       '^ 


a«a; 


x  +  y      "^  a;— 1/ 


24  Multiply  ^  —  ^  +  lby  —  +  -  +  1. 


a:«  —  y* 
11 


Prod,  a?«  +  l+— . 

'  X* 


ovesjlTiosu  ^'  —  a:  +  1 

a:«      a; 


a;      J?* 


a?  — 1+  i 
a? 

a?«  —  a?  +  1 

x2  4-1  H ,  Product. 

'  a?« 
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SECTION  VI. 
Division. 

173.  FTOb.  1.  To  divide  a/raciion  by  an  integer, 

RULE, DiVIDS    THE    NUMEBATOB     OB     MULTIPLT  THE     BE- 

NOMINATOB. 

Dem. — Since  nmnerator  is  dividend,  and  denominator  divisor,  and 
the  value  of  the  fraction  the  quotient,  this  role  is  a  direct  oonseqaence 
of  {101, 102.) 

SoujnoiT. — Since  the  value  of  this  fraction  is   the  quotient  of 

3(a«  —  «•)  divided  by  2na  —  1,  if  I  divide  the  dividend,  3(a«  — as*). 

3(ai jg«) 

by  a  —  «,  I  divide  the  fraction.    Hence  ^ — — ^ — i-  (a  —  s)  = 

3a -I- 3a; 

^mx — r 

2.  Divide  ^  —  ^  by  a  +  ft. 

a —  0 

Solution. — Since  the  value  of  this  fraction  is  the  quotient  of  3m 
—  4xy  divided  by  a  —  6,  if  I  multiply  the  divisor,  a  —  6,  by  a  4-  &f  I 

divide  the  fraction.    Hence ^  4-  (a  +  6)  =     ,      7/ 

a  —  b  *     '        a*  —  6* 

3.  Divide  - — r-  by  dx. 

4.  Divide  by  5(a  +  x).      Quot., -. 

X  —  y  X  — —  y 

fjfl \ 

5.  Divide  -—77  by  ar  —  1. 

a?«  +  3    "^ 
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6.  Divide —^  by  a:  —  y. 

7.  Divide  --^  by  a:  +  y. 

a  Divide  r  by  a;«  +  4. 

9.  Divide  ^  ~^    by  j:«  —  y«. 
ar  +  y 

Suo.     (a*  —  y*)  =  (a;  +  y)(aJ  — y).    Divide  by  the  fector  x  —  y  by 
dividing  the  numerator,  giving  —               g  Z  ' 

divide  this  qnotient  by  the  other  &ctor,  a;  -|-  y t  by  multiplying  the  de- 
nommator,  givmg   .^  .  ^a ^ 

10.  Divide  ^a^  by  6  mnM.  Qwot.,  ^^. 

fls  —  2a&  4-  6* 

11.  Divide "  ,.         bya«  — ». 

a  +  fc 

12.  Divide  y  -,f  ^  by  42(a  -  6).. 

7(a+6)       -^       ^  ' 


J  74.  Pvoh.  2*  To  divide  by  a  fractum. 

RULE. — ^Divide    by    the   numebatob  Ain>  multifly  the 

QUOTIENT  BY  THE  DENOMINATOB.  Ob,  WHAT  IS  THE  SAME  THING, 
INVERT  THE  TEBIIS  OF  THE  DIVISOB  AND  PBOGEED  AS  IN  MUL- 
TIFLICATION. 

Deic — ^The  correctness  of  the  first  process  appears  from  the  fact  that 
division  is  the  reverse  of  multiplication,  and,  hence,  as  we  multiply 
by  the  numerator  and  divide  by  the  denominator  in  order  to  multiply 
by  a  fraction,  to  divide  by  one  we  must  divide  by  the  numerator  andl 
multiply  by  the  denominator. 

The  process  of  inverting  the  divisor  and  then  multiplying  by  it  is 
seen  to  be  the  same  as  the  other,  since  this  multiplies  the  dividend 
by  the  denominator  of  the  divisor  and  divides  by  the  numeiaton 
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Again,  this  process  may  be  demonstrated  thus:  Inverting  the  divisor 
shows  how  many  times  it  is  contained  in  1.  Then  if  the  given  divisor 
is  contained  so  many  times  in  1,  it  will  be  contained  in  5,  5  times  as 
many  times  ;  in  },  |  as  many  times  ;  in  ox^,  ax*  times  as  many  times ; 
or  in  any  dividend  as  many  times  the  number  of  times  it  is  contained 
in  1,  as  is  expressed  by  that  dividend,  whether  it  be  integral,  fractional 
or  mixed.     (The  author  prefers  this  demonstration.) 

ScH.  1. — Since  to  multiply  one  fraction  by  another  we  may  multiply 
the  numerators  together  for  the  numerator  and  the  denominators  for 
the  denominator,  and  since  division  is  the  reverse,  we  may  perform 
division  by  dividing  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  th&  numerator 
of  the  divisor,  and  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by  the  denomina- 
tor of  the  divisor. 

This  method  will  coincide  with  the  others  when  they  are  worked  by 
performing  the  operations  by  division  as  far  as  practicable,  and  this  is 
worked  by  performing  the  multiplications  equivalent  to  the  divisionB 
when  the  latter  are  not  practicable. 

EXAMPLES. 

L  Divide      ^^     by      ^ 


x^  -\-  y^       X  +  y 

MODEL  SOLUTIONS. 

Operation  by  the  First  Method. 

«»  +  y»    •    '      a:»+3/»' 

_?y__  X  fe  +  «)  -  — ^L_ 
z'+y'^^'  +  y'-^-^  +  y* 

Explanation.— I  first  divide    .^  '^    -  by  y,  by  dividing  the  imineia- 

tor  {101).    But  the  given  divisor  is  y  divided  by  jc  +  y ;  and  as  divid* 
ing  the  divisor  multiplies  the  quotient,  {102),  I  must  multiply  this 

2v 
quotient,  -r~-^  hyx  +  y.    Performing  this  by  dividing  the  denom- 

X   -^  y 


ixiator,  I  have  for  the  true  quotient 


2y 


a*  —  an/  +  y*' 


Operation  by  the  Second  Method 
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ExFEAiUTioN. — ^By  inyerting  the  diidsor  and  indicatbig  the  multipli- 

2v* 
cation  of  the  diyidend  by  it,  I  indicate  that  the  dividend  -r— f — r  is  to 

•^  x"*  +  y' 

be  multiplied  by  x  -f~  y  ^^^  divided  by  y,  which  are  the  operations 

required.     In  this  instance  I  perform  the  multiplication  hy  x  -\-  y,  by 

dividing   the   denominator,  and  the  division  by  y,  by  dividing  the 

numerator. 

The  operation  by  the  third  method  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  last. 

ExpUmcdUm  by  the  Third  Method, 

I  am  to  find  how  many  times  — -, —  is  contained  in    ..  f  -— .      Now 

a;  -f  y  x-*  -f-  y* 

is  containedinl,  ■  times,  since  y  goes  into  1,  —  times,  and 


«  +  y  y  y 

35+  y goes 35+  y  times  -,  or --I-^  times.    Hence  if  — j--  goes  into  1 

if  if  I      if 

35  4-  u  2v*  2y*  X  A-y 

i  times,  it  goes  into  ^r— r — t»  "t-^, — :;  times  — !--2  times,  which 

2t/ 

I  find  by  the  rules  of  multiplication  to  be  -= =^— ; — y. 

a*  —  acy  +  y* 

3.  Divide  1^^.=:^  by  -^^.  ^■'  ^i<^-^)\ 

b{a  +  6)      •'  a'  —  6»  36« 

4  Divide  2l±if!!lij£^l+^  by     ^''  +  "')' 


a  +  J? 


QuoL, 


x—y 


K   TV    .3    ^^  +  1  u     ^  ^    .    3a?  +  1 

6.  Dxvide  -^  by  -.  Qy^t.  -3J-. 

4j7                2                    ^  ^     2x{x  +  1) 

7.  Divide  |i±A  by  ^±^*.     Qru>L,  ^'  +  ^  +  ^\ 

8.  Divide ^  ,    ,    .    by      ^  -.  QuoL,  -. 
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9.  Divide  ^^^-^)  by   ^-"^.       <W.  £li±f). 

10.  Divide  x  -4 by  x -. 

X O  X  —  o 

BoaoEBnafBU — Bednee  to  improper  fractions. 

X  —  1 


IL  DiTide  x* by  x . 

X*     ^  X 

Suo. — ^ThiB    qootieni    should    be  wniten    by   inspeetian  in   the 
flune  manner  as  (ac*  —  y*)  ~  (x  —  y),  and  is  s*  +  x  -| \-  —3.     Or 

X         It 

it  may  be  pezlbnned  as  foUows : 


X* 


1 

X 

X 


X*  —  x«  11 

r      «'+'+x+i^ 


X 

x«  -1 


X* 


•-lb 


1_ 

X' 

1 1_ 

X*  X 


X*  X* 


4 


12.  DiTide— !— +,^-by:r-^t -^.     (M.  1. 

1+X        1 X     ^1 X        l-\-x 
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1.x  l-fx«^l  X  l-fx« 

(-1 — i  =  q — zr  wid  ; — I  — r-T::  =  'i — zi- 


1-f  X    '    1— X        1— X*  1— X        1+x        1— x^ 

la  Divide  ^±i?  +  i:^  by  ^:±i^  -  ^:i^. 
X — y      x-\-y    '' X  —  y       x -\- y 

^         X*  +  v* 
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14  Divide  ^"!-^"V    ^"Ux-t 

15.  Divide  ^^-^^  by  ^^-^y. 

^  +  y         x^  —  y* 

QuoL,  3a:«  —  ary  —  2y«. 

ScH.  2. — It  is  sometimeB  convenient  to  write  the  divisor  under  the 
dividend  in  the  form  of  a  complex  ftaction,  and  then  reduce  the  result 
to  a  simple  fraction  by  (16S), 

16.  Dividel+-byl  — — . 


OPEBATZON. 


fl+llxo' 

I-       g-J  a'  -f  a  


02  —  1      a  —  1 

Of 


17.  Divide  l  +  l^hjb  +  l—1. 


OPERATION. 


63  +  1  5*4-1 


r^     1      ^1        ^        06^  +  06*  — 063        a68(5a  _  5  +  1) 
[6+-^  — ljxa63  ^  \  ^     ^ 

a6« 
18.  Divide  a?  ~*y  —  y*hj  xy"*  +  x  ~*y. 

x-^y  —  yt         [^~^  J  ^^""y'       y^—x^y* 
Suggestions.  3-^ ^~t-  =  ^ =  - — ; ^— 

19-  "Free  -j-m — ' — =r  fro^i  negative  exponents. 

_,      -,  b^x^y^  —  b^x 
BesvIL  .   , . 
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a-'  —  h'-* 

20.  Free  — ; ; — ;  from  negatiTe  exponents. 

a  ~^  +  6  "' 

^      ,.  fr»  —  a^b 

BesiuL  —, . 

a263  +  a' 

21.  Free ^ — r  from  negatiye  exponents 

-4ns., . 

22.  Free  = _^_^  _,  from  negatiTe  exponenta 

JL      X     y     "^  X 

a^x'^y^  —  s^  —  a^x^ 
'*     a'^x^^ — a^  +  a^xy* 

23.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of.  — ^  ? 

Solution. — ^The  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  being  the  quotient  of  1  dii 

vided  by  that  quantity,  the  reciprocal  of —-  is  1  -^ 2-_,    of 

o«  — 6« 

This  is  analyzed  thus :  dividing  1  by  2xy  the  quotient  is  x — .  But, 
dividing  the  divisor,  2xy,  by  a«  —  h\  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  the 
quotient ;  hence  the  quotient  of  1  divided  by    J^    is  ^ —  X  (a* — &*). 

or  — jr . 

24  "What  is  the  reciprocal  of  — -^— r  ?  Ans,^ 


25.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  -r rr^*  ? 

(a  —  6)~" 

175m  ScH. — The  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  being  1  divided  by  that 
quantity,  the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted.     Thus 

the  reciprocal  of  3a;«  is  ^—.of  — -  is  -_ ,  of  — --  is  --L-,  of  —-  is 

2ac,  etc.     {17^,  Explanation  of  3rd  method). 
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Synopeds  of  Fractions. 


( Nmnerator. 
FradioTi.  < 

^  ( Denominator. 


Tenns. 

Value  of  fraction. 

Car.  1.  mult,     or  div. 

nam.  or  denom. 
Cor,  2.  BemoY.  denom. 


( Integral        ,  Prooer        f  Simple, 
Farms.  •{  Fractional,  \  j^^ '      \  Compound, 
( Mixed,  ^  improper,  ^  Q^^^l^ 


lex. 


Lowest  terms. — 1m  C.  D. — ^Beduction. 


J* 

a, 

Si 

^  j  Of  numerator,  of  denominator,  of  fraction. 
.^  (  Essential  sign  of  fraction. 

'  Prob,  1.  To  lowest    terms.     Ruue.      Dem. — 

SGh.     By  H.  C.  D. 
Proh.  2.  From  impr.  to  int'g.  or  mx*d  forms.  Bulb. 

Bern, — Cor.     Neg.  exp't. 
Prob.  3.  From    integ.    or  mixed  to 

BuijE.     Dem. 
Prob.  4.  To  com.    denom.     Bui^e. 

Cor.     L.  C.  D.     Dent. 
Prob.  5.  Conxplex  to  simple.     Bulb. 


00 


frac.  forms. 
Detn, — 
Dem. 


«0 

o 


I 


(Add. — Prob.     Bitle.     Dem. — Cor.     Mix'd  Nos. 
Svbfn. — Prob.     Bule.     Dem. — Cor.     Mixed  Nos. 

Prob.  1.  Frac.  by  integer.     BuiiE.     Dew. 

Sch. 
Prob.  2.  Any  No.  by  Frac.     Buub.     Dem, 

Sch. — Cor.    Mix'dNos. 
'  Prob.  1.  Frac.  by  integer.     Bule.     Dem, 
Prob.  2.  Any  No.  by  Fraction.     Bitlb. 


MuU. 


Dims. 


" 


Dems.   •)  2.  (.  Scb*s.  •<  2. 
(3.)  (3. 


Test  Qumotions. — ^Upon  what  five  principles  in  Diyision  are  most  of 
the  operations  in  fractions  based  ?  Why  does  the  process  of  reducing 
to  a  common  denominator  not  change  the  value  of  a  fraction  ?  Grive 
the  rules  for  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Fractions,  and  the  reasons 
for  them. 
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OHAPTEEIV. 

rO  WEBS  ANJ>  MOOTS. 


SECTION  L 
Involution. 

pfl'oTB. — The  subjects  treaied  in  this  chapter  are  among  the  most 
difficult,  if  not  actually  the  most  difficult  for  the  pupil  in  the  whole 
science.  In  the  examination  of  hundreds  of  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  author  has  found  that  the  rule  is  that  they  are 
deficieni  in  knovaledge  of  Radicals.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  remedying  this  defect,  by  constantly  holding  the 
attention  to  the  one  central  principle,  that 

The  operations  in  Babigals  abb  auj  based  xtpon  the  most 
elementabt  pbincipiies  of  factobina. 

Many  of  the  demonstrations  can  be  given  in  more  concise  and 
elegant  forms  ;  but  it  is  thought  better  to  hold  the  attention  to  the 
single  line  of  thought.  If  the  student  learns  how  to  use  this  key,  he 
can  unlock  all  the  mysteries  of  the  subject. 

The  desire  to  impress  the  central  principle  has  led  to  several 
repetitions.] 

GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

17 6 •  A.  JPower  is  tt>  product  arising  from  multiply- 
ing a  number  by  itself.  The  Degree  of  the  power  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  factors  taken.  Thus  2,  4,  8, 
16,  and  32  are,  respectively,  the  1st,  2nd,  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
powers  of  2. 

ScH. — ^It  will  be  seen  that  a  power  is  a  species  of  composite  number- 
in  which  the  component  fekctors  are  equal 

177m  A.  Root  is  one  of  the  equal  factors  into  which 
a  number  is  conceived  to  be  resolved.  The  Degree  oi 
the  root  is  indicated  by  the  number  of    required  factors 
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Thus,  2  is  the  1st  root  of  2,  the  2nd  root  of  4,  the  3rd 
root  of  8,  the  4th  root  of  16,  the  5th  root  of  32,  etc. 

178.  Sgh.  1.— Potoer  and  Root  are  coirelatiye  tenns.  Thus  32  is 
the  5th  power  of  2,  and  2  is  the  5th  root  of  32. 

179.  ScH.  2.— The  Second  Poioer  is  also  called  the  Square;  the 
Third  Power,  the  Cube;  and,  sometimes,  the  Fourth  Power,  the 
Biquadrate.  In  like  manner  the  2nd  root  is  called  the  square  root ; 
the  third  root,  the  cabe  root ;  the  fourth  root,  the  biqnadrate  root 
These  are  Greometrical  terms  which  have  been  transferred  to  other 
branches  of  mathematica  The  second  power  is  called  the  square, 
because,  if  a  number  represents  the  side  of  a  square,  its  second 
power  represents  its  area,  or  the  square  itsell  Gonyersely,  if  a 
number  represents  the  area  of  a  square,  the  square  root  represents 
the  side.  Also  the  third  power  represents  the  volume  of  a  cube,  the 
edge  of  which  is  the  first  power  or  cube  root  Biquadrate  means 
twice  squared,  and  hence  the  fourth  power. 

180*  An  Exponent  or  Index,  is  a  number 
written  a  little  to  the  right  and  above  another  number, 
and  indicates 

1st.  ^  a  Positive  Integer,  a  Potoer  of  the  number  ; 

2nd.  ^  a  Positive  Fraction,  the  numerator  indicates  a 
Power,  and  the  denominator  a  Root  of  the  number  ; 

3d.  J^  a  Negative  Integer  or  Fraction,  it  indicates  the 
Reciprocal  of  what  it  would  signify  if  positive. 

JjsL.  4*  is  the  3rd  power  of  4,  or  64.  a"»  is  the  mth  power  of 
a,  if  m  is  an  integer.     4-»  (read  "  4,  exponent  —  3  ")  is  —  or  ^. 

a  —  ■•   is   — .     8*  is  the  cube  root  of  the  square,  or  the  square  of  the 

m 

cube  root  Of  8,  or  4.   a«  is  the  mth  power  of  the  nth  root  of  a,  or  the 
nth  root  of  the  mth  power,  if  m  and  n  are  both  integers.    a~  "^  is  — • 


ScH. — ^It  is  obviously  incorrect  to  read  4*,  "the   f  power   of  4 J 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  2-fifths  power,  as  will  be  seen  by  consider- 

ing  the  definition  of  a  power.    Bead  4F,  "  4  exponent  } ;"  also  a\ 
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«* a  exponent  *"; a    IT,  "a  exponent  —  "."     These   are  abbreviated 

forms  for,  '*  a  with  an  exponent  —  ^,"  etc.    In  this  way  any  exponent, 
however  complicated,  is  read  without  difficulty. 

181m  Cor. — A  factor  can  be  transferred  from  numerator 
to  denominator  of  a  fraction,  or  vice  versa,  by  changing  the 
aign  of  its  exponent,  without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction, 

1        a" 

^       ffl-a:—        cTifl     ,     0"a:-"        «*      «"    _ «"  ^y 

CTxf  y3  y3 

182*  A  Radical  Number  is  an  indicated  root 
of  a  number.  If  the  root  can  be  extracted  exactly,  the 
quantity  is  called  Rational ;  if  the  root  can  not  be  ex- 
tracted exactly,  the  expression  is  called  Irrational,  or  Sunt 
Thus  the  radical  N/26a«  is  rational,  but   ^/l3a  is  surd. 

183  m  A  Root  is  indicated  either  by  the  denominator 
of  a  fractional  exponent,  or  by  the  JRadiecU  Sigitf  V- 
This  sign  used  alone  signifies  square  root.  Any  other 
root  is  indicated  by  writing  its  index  in  the  opening  of  the 

Y  part  of  the  sign.     Thus  \/am^    "^am,  are  the  3rd  and 
5th  roots  of  am,  and  the  same  as  (am)^,  {amy. 

184.  An  Imaginary  Quantity  ia  sm  mdicsited 
even  root  of  a  negative  quantity,  and  is  so  called  because 
no  number,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  can  be  found,  which 
taken  an  even  number  of  times  as  a  factor,  produces  a 
negative  quantity.  Thus  V— 4  is  imaginary,  because  we 
can  not  find  any  factor,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  which 
multiplied  by  itself  once  produces  —  4.  Neither  +  2  nor 
> —  2  produces  —  4    when    squared.    For   a  like    reason 

^ —  3a2,    \/  —  5jc7  or  V  —  14/i)xy*  are  imaginaries. 

18S'     All  quantities  not  imaginary  are  called  Real. 
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186*  Similar  JSadi€^ls_aTe  like  roots  of  like 
quantities.  Thus  WSa,  3a;>/5a,  and  (a*  —  x*)y/5a 
are  similar  radicals. 

187,  To  Nationalize  an  expression  is  to  free  it 
from  radicals. 

188.  To  affect  a  number  with  an  -Er- 
ponent  is  to  perform  upon  it  the  operations  indicated  by 
that  exponent.  Thus  to  affect  8  with  the  exponent  f  is 
to  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  8,  or  to  square 
its  cube  root,  and  gives  4. 

189 •  Involution  is  the  process  of  raising  numbers 
to  required  powers. 

190*  Evolution  is  the  process  of  extracting  roots 
of  numbers. 

191.  Calculus  of  Radicals  treats  of  the 
processes  of  reducing,  adding,  subtracting,  or  performing 
any  of  the  common  arithmetical  operations  upon  radical 
quantities. 


INTOLUTION* 

192»    Frohm    !•    To  raise  a  number  to  any  required 
power, 

E  ULjE.  — Multiply  the  number  by  itself  as  many  times, 

LESS  ONE,  AS  THERE  ARE  UNTTS  IN  THE  DEGREE  OF  THE  POWER. 

Dem. — ^Since  the  number  of  factors  taken  to  produce  a  power,  is 
equal  to  the  degree  of  the  power  {170),  it  follows  that  to  obtain  the 
2nd  power  we  take  two  factors,  or  multiply  the  number  by  itself  once ; 
to  obtain  the  3rd  power  we  take  three  factors,  or  multiply  the  number 
by  itself  twice  /  and  in  like  manner  to  obtain  the  nth  power  we  take 
n  factors,  or  multiply  the  number  by  itself  n  —  1  times. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.     What  is  the  3rd  power  of  2a^  ? 
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Model  Soltttion. — Since  the  3rd  power  of  2a'  is  the  product  aris- 
ing from  taking  it  3  times  as  a  feustor,  I  have  2a'  X  2a'  X  2a'  =  8a®. 

2.  What  is  the  4th  power  of  —  Ida*  ? 

(—  10a*)   X  (—  lOa^)  X  (  —  10a*)  X  (—  10a*) 

=  10000a«.  An& 

3  to  6.  What  is  the  square  of  —  5m«n?    Of  6a6  " *?    Of 

_|a-?    Of-lf? 
5  56s 

Answers,  25mm«,  SG^— ,  ir^r^,  TT^a*"^"*. 
7  to  10.  What  is  the  cube  of  —  2a6«  ?    Of  12m""  *  ?     Of 


-h  <"-£' 


1728         8     ._  m« 


-  A        1728         8 
Answers,  —  Sa^b^,  n2Sm  ^  =^ — -,  _  _  j*.,  _  ____, 

11.  What  is  the  square  of  2a  —  3ar  ? 

Sua.     (2a  —  3a;)  X  (2a  —  3a;)  =  4a'  —  12aa;  +  9*'.     Ana. 

12.  What  is  the  3rd  power  of  2a«  +  3a:? 

Ans,,  8a«  +  36a^a7  +  54a«a?«  +  27a:'. 

13  to  17.  Expand  the  following :  (1  +  2a:  +  dx^)*, 

(1  —  X  +x*  —  x^y,  {a  -\-b  —  c)»,  (1  +  2a:  +  a:«)',  and 
(  1  —  ar  +  3a:«  —  x^)K 

BesuUs,  1  +  4a:  +  10a:'  +  12a:'  +  9a:*,  1  —  2a:  +  Sa:* 
—  4a:'  +  3a:*  —  2a:*  +  a:«,  1  +  6a:  +  15a:2  +  20a:'  +  15^74 
+  Qx^  +  a:6,  and  1  —  6a:  +  15a:'  —  20a:3  +  15a:*  —  6a:« 
+  a:«. 

18.  Show  that  (27«- -  18^y  -  ^)'  +  Qa' -^^ (&«- aj) 

64a26*  64a'6* 

19.  What  is  the  square  of  9a:  -[-  -  ?    Ans.,  81a:'  +  18H w 

X  X* 
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20.  Expand  as  above  (4  —  x^)\    BesuU,  16  —  Sx^+x. 

21.  Expand  (a*  +  c^y. 

Hesidt,  a»  +  4a%^  +  6ac  +  4aM  +  c*. 

19 3 •  Cor. — Since  any  number  of  positive  factors  gives  a 
poisitive  product,  all  pouters  (f  positive  monomials  are  positive, 
^Again,  since  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  gives  a  vosi- 
T^rrs.  product,  and  an  odd  number  gives  a  negative  product,  it 
follows  that  even  powers  of  negative  numbers  are  positive,  and 
odd  powers  negative. 


194:*  JPvobm  2m  To  effect  a  monomial  vnih  any  exponent. 
B  ULE. — ^Perform  upon  the   coefficient    the  operations 

INDICATED   BY   THE   EXPONENT,    AND  MULTIPLY  THE   EXPONENTS   OF 
THE  LBTTERS  BY  THE   GIVEN   EXPONENT. 

Dem. — Ist   When  the  exponevd  by  which  themonomial  is  to  he  affected 

u  a  positive  integer.    Let  it  be  required  to  affect  4a"*&''x'~ '   with    the 
exponent  p  ;  or  in  other  words  raise  it  to  the  pth  power,  p  being  a 

positive  integer.      The  pth  power  of  ^a^h^x—'  is    4a"&'"a-*   X 

n  n 

ia^b^x—*  X  4a"»6~«""»  -----  top  factors.    But  as  the  order  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  factors  does  not  affect  the  product  {85)y  it  may 

be  considered  as,  p  factors  each  4,  into  p  factors  each  a*",  into  p  fac- 

« 

tors  each  6*",  into  p  factors  each  X"'.  Now  p  factors  each  4  give  4''  by 
definition,  p  factors  each  a"*  are  expressed  a  ^"",  since  a"*  is  m  factors 
each  a,  and  p  factors  containing  m  factors  each,  make  in  the  whole  pm 

n  pn  n 

factors,  or  a^".   Again  p  factors  each  b''  are  expressed  b  »• ,  since  b'  iBn 
1 

factors  each  b',  and  p  factors,  containing  nf acton  each,  are  pn  factors 

1         ^  1  111 

each  b''.  or  5'".    And  since  a;—*  =  - ,  p  factors,  or—  x  —  x—  ---to 

p  factors  make  — ,  as  fractions  are  multiplied  by  multiplying  nume- 
rators together  for  a  new  numerator  and  denominators  for  a  new  d^ 
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nominator,  and  afXae'Xa^ top  £M:tois  are  xi".      Bat  —  = 

n 

X— '*.    Hence  collecting  the  fiaictois  we  find   that  (4a"*&''x~')'  = 
4'a'^''a:-»".    q.  e.  d. 
2nd.    When  the  exponent  is  a  posUiix  fraction.    Let  it  be  required  to 

—  n  — 

affect  4a" b'^x—,  with  the  exponent  — .     This  means  that  ia'^b  ** x-*  is 

to  be  resolved  into  q  equal  fetctors  andp  of  them  taken.     Kow,  if  we 

■ 

separate  each  of  the  fetctors  of  ia'ft ''  x  ~^  into  q  eqnal  factors,  and  then 

take  p  of  each  of  these,  we  shall  have  done  what  is  signified  by  the 

p 
exponent  — . 

By  definition,  4*   represents  one  of  the  q  eqnal  fieu;tors  of  4. 

To  obtain  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  a"*,  we  take  one  of  the  q  eqnal 
factors  of  a  from  each  of  the  m  fiEictors  represented.     But  one  of  the 

JL  "• 

q  equal  fieictors  of  a  is  represented  by  a«,  and  m  of  these  is  a^  by  defi- 
nition. 

J!  " 

To  separate  b^  into  q  equal  fietctors,  we  notice  that  b"  is  n  of  the  r 

equal  factors  of  b.    Now,  if  we  resolve  each  of  these  r  Victors  into  q 

equal  factors,  b  is  resolved  into  rq  equal  factors  ;  doing  the  same  with 

each  of  the  n  factors  represented,  and  taking  one  from  each  set,  we 

have  b  resolved  into  rq  equal  factors  and  n  of  them  taken ;  that  is 

n  n 

b"*  is  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  b~. 
To  resolve  jc  -•  =  -  into  q  equal  fJEWjtors,  we  consider  that  a  fraction 

35* 

is  resolved  by  resolving  its  numerator  and  denominator  separately. 

But  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  1  is  1  ;  and  one  of  the  q  equal  factors 

« 

of  x«  is  x»   as  seen  in  the  resolution  of  a*.     Hence  one  of  the  q  eqnal 
&ctors  of  X— •  or  —  is  —  =  3!    T« 

Collecting  these  factors  we  find  that  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of 

n  I    m     «  « 

4a'«6~x  — is  47o'^6«^x"~  "5".     And  finally  p  of  these  being  obtained  ac- 

P^    pm  pn         pa  « 

cording  to  Case  1st,  gives  4  *»o  »  6^x~  « .  as  the  expression  for  4a"=6'»-  • 
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affected  with  the  exponent^ ;  which  rtsolt   agrees   with   the  ennn- 

q 

elation  of  the  rule. 
3rd.   When  the  exponent  is  negative  and  eUher  integral  or  fracUonaL 

Let  it  be  required  to  affect  4a"6 ''x ~~^  with  the  exponent  —  t  This, 
by  definition  of  negaMre  exponents,  wigniflfw  that  we  are  to  take  the 
reciprocal  of  what  the  expression  would  be  if  t  were  positive.    Bat 

4a»  6  *■.«"•  affected  with  the  exponent  t  (podtive)  is  4*0*^  *"«"*•  by  the 
preceding  cases,  whether  t  is  integral  or  fractional     The  reciprocal  of 

this  is ^    Bat  since  these  fiictors  can  be  transferred  to  the 


4fa*^h^x 
niunerator  by   changing   the   signs   of    their   exponents,    we  have 

fii  • 

4-*a— **^~'ra^,a8  the  resnlt  of  affecting  ia'^hrx^*  with   the   expo- 
nent —  t,  which  result  agrees  w^  the  enunciation  of  the  role. 

[NoTB. — ^The  above- demonstration  contains  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  whole  subject  of  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  it  be  made  perfectiy  familiar.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  is  so  simple  in  practice  as  to  afford  no  difficulty,  but  in 
each  of  the  following  examples  the  reasoning  should  be  given  in  fulL 
The  purpose  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  these  principles  of  the  theory.  After 
this  is  done,  of  course,  the  expert  merely  performs  the  operations. 
The  danger  is  that  the  how  being  so  simple,  the  why  will  be  disre- 
garded.] 

EXAlfPLES. 

1.  Affect  2a26*c~*  with  the  exponent  5  :  that  is,  raise  it  to 
the  5th  power. 

MODEL  SOLUTION. 

OvKRAnonsf.         {2a^%  -  *y  =  32a»o6  »  c  - w. 

Explanation.      (2a*6^c-*)«  is  2a*6^c-*  X  2a*6^c^<  X  20*6^0-* 
-  -  r  to  5  factors.      This  gives  5  fiactors  of  2,  or  32  ;  5  fiwjtors  of  a*  or 

2. 

10  factors  of  a,  a*°  ;  5  foctors  of  d'*,   which  I  obtain  by  considering 
that  h^  is  2  factors  of  &^,  and  hence  5  fjetctors  of  &^  is  5  times  2  factors 

1  LO  1  11 

of  6*  or  h*^ ;  and  since  c-*  =  -j-,  5  factors  of  it  are  —r  X  — r  —  to 
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5  &otorsr=  <^  =  c'-'*',  as   feacdons  are  multiplied  by  mnltiplymg 
c 

s. 

nmnerators    and    denominatoiB.       Hence    I    have    {2a*b*c  —  *y  =i 

2.  Affect  3cfl  with  the  exponent  m ;  that  is  raise  it  to  the 
mth  power,  m  being  an  integer. 

SI.         I        s. 
*i^jui«i^x.i««.    v«~  )"=  3«  X  3a*X3a« to  wi  fectore.    This 

I 

giyes  m  factors  of  3  and  m  factors  of  a  .  Bat  m  fSeustors  of  3  are  rep- 
resented by  3«*.    To  obtain  m  fetctors  of  a  ,  I  consider  that  a    is  2 

&ctors  of  a>  ;  hence  m  factors  of  it  are  2m  fEictors  of  a  .  That  is  a 
resolved  into  3  equal  fetors  and  2m  of  them   taken.      Therefore 

%  !? 

(3aV  =  3»o». 

3.  Affect  16a^^x~*  with  the  exponent  f ;  that  is,  represent 
2  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  16a»»a7~*. 

EzFi«AMAXiQN. — ^I  wlll  fiist  resoWc  16a^"^  into  3  equal  &ctoTS  (or 
indicate  it  when  I  cannot  perform  it).  To  do  this  I  take  one  of  the  3 
equal  fetors  of  16,  which  I  represent,  as  I  cannot  resolve  it,  and  write 

(16)  .  Again,  one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  a"  is  a*^,  as  a^  '^  is  15  Actors 
of  Of  and  consequently  when  resolved  into  3  equal  feictors  one  of  the  3 

contains  5  fieustors  of  a.    Thns  aXaXa to  15  fBciors  when  put 

into  3  equal  gronps  becomes  aaaaa  X  cnaaa  X  aaaaa,  one  of  which  is 

«m  ,_^T  .,.^1111111 

a".      To  resolve «-•  I  consider  it  as  —  =—  X— X—  X— X  —  X  -* 

sr     X      X     X       XXX 

111 
lleparating  this  into  3  equal  gronps  it  becomes  -^  X  — •  X :;«  ;   hence 

*■      x'      ar 

one  of  the  3  equal  fiictors  of-^is  -j,  or  ar-*.      Therefore  16a ^'ar-® 

X^       XT 

being  resolved  into  3  equal  factors,  one  of  them  is  (16)'*a*ar-*.  But  I 
am  to  take  2  of  these,  as  the  exponent }  indicates.  This  gives  me  (re- 
peat the  reasoning  of  Ex.  1)   (16)*a*^c-*. 

4.  Affect  3a"6"*  with  the  exponent  7;  that  is,  take  m  of  the 
n  equal  factors  of  it. 
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Explanation.  3  »  represents  one  of  the  n  equal  fiictora  of  3.  One 
of  the  n  equal  feMstors  of  o^  is  a,  as  a"  means  n  Actors  of  a.    &-*  = 

111  1 

mto  n  equal  Actors  -x-X-----to  n  fieustors =^.     And  taking 

I  6"    6^    6" 

I  1  1  • 

'  one   of  the   factors  -; ,    from    each  of  the  m  fetors   t~,  1  have  m 

I  &ctorBof-^or—   =5  w".     Therefore  <me  of  the  n  equal  &ctor8  of 

3(i"2r-"  is  3^ab   * '    But  I  am  to  take  m  snch  fetors  which  gives  (re« 

peat  the  process  of  Ex.  2.)  3»^a*6    •"• 

[Note. — These  specimens  of  analysis  are  given  to  show  how  each 
example  should  be  shown  to  depend  for  its  solution  upon  the  elemen- 
tary principles.  Let  it  be  made  sure  that  the  pupil  can  do  this  in  any 
given  case,  after  which  he  should  simply  apply  the  rule,  until  he  be- 
comes expert  in  doing  it.] 

5.  What  is  the  square  of  -a^^    Of  —  -p: — ,or —  pr  ofea?  "*? 

Thecnbeof-?^,or-|.V*.? 

2 

6.  Affect  8a"ar^  with  the  exponent  «.«,..         . 

4 

7.  Affect  32a««y"  with  the  exponent  —  -=. 


ResvUy 


16a»«2/**' 
8.  Affect  13a7"'*2/~"  with  the  exponent  —  3. 
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9.  Perform  the  following  operation»  and  explain  eftch 
as  a  process  of  factoring :  (32a^6-«)"^,  (100a-»5*)* 
(lla'x'^jr")""^,  and  {oTh'^x-^y"^. 

Results,  -ll  10—, ^>  *^^-;=r^r- 

8a^      a     ^jj^i^  ^-5- 


195.  Frob.  3.      To  expand  a  Mnomud  affected  with 

« 

any  exponent. 

B  ULE. — This  bule  is  best  stated  in  a  fobmula.     Thus,  let 
o,  6,  AND  m  be  any  numbebs  whateveb,  posrnvB  ob  neqativb, 

INTEGBAL  OB  FBACTIONAL,  THEN  WILL  (tt  +  ft)"  BEPBE8BNT  ANY 
BINOMIAL,  AFFECTED  WITH  ANY  EXPONENT,  AND 

ffl(m— l)(m-2) 
■^       1-2-3 
m(m-l)  (m-2)  (m-3)  ^ 

■^  1  -  2  -  Z^l: 

^  ffl(m-l)  (m-2)  (m-3)  (7w.-4)^^,y  ^    ^^ 

Dmc. — This  fommla  is  the  celebrated  Binomial  Thbobebc  discovered 
bj  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  also  demonstrated  it  There  are  several 
elementary  demonstrations,  but  they  are  somewhat  prolix  and  difficult 
for  young  students,  and  the  author's  experience  has  satisfied  him  that 
little  or  no  good  comes  to  most  students  from  their  study.  The  dem- 
onstration is,  therefore,  reserved  for  a  higher  course,  when  this 
Theorem  will  appear  as  a  deduction  from  a  more  general  one.  If  the 
pupil  learns  the  formula,  and  learns  to  apply  it  with  facility,  it  is  all 
that  is  thought  best  for  him  to  attempt  at  this  stage  of  his  progress. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Expand  (a?  +  t/)»  by  the  Binomial  Formula. 
MoDKii  Solution. — ^To  apply  the  B.  F.,  x  =  a  of  the  formula,  y  ==^h, 

and  5  =  m.     .•.     I  have   (ob  +  y)'  =s  aj*  +  ^ac*  ""*y  H — ^—5 
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^-V  +  5(5-l)(6--2)^_,^.^5(5-l)(5--2K5-3)^,_,^, 

5(5  — 1)(5-2)(5-3)(5-4)    .   ,,,..,    ,        ^v    ^      , 
H ^—5 2 — -  X*— *y*,  at  which  term  the  develop- 

meat  becomes  complete  since  the  next  coefficient  would  have  a  factor 
5  —  5  =  0  which  would  destroy  the  term.  Performing  the  operations 
indicated  I  have  («  +  y)«  =  x»  +  5x*y  +  lOx^y*  +  iac«y*  +&ty* 
-f-  y^.  (In  practice,  this  result  should  be  written  out  withofat  writing 
the  preceding,  by  simply  applying  the  formula  mentally. ) 

2.  Expand  (a?  —  y)*  ^J  ^^  ^-  ^• 

SuGGEsnoNS.  X  =  a,  —  y  =  6  and  6  =  m.    . •.     (x  —  y)«  =  »•  -f, 
A  K^  N    I    6-5    .^  .,    ,    6-5'4      ,  -         (S-5*4-3 

^\  —  y)  +  "2"  «*(  —  y)'  +  -^73-  «•(  -  y)^  +  "rrrr 

^..    ^y  .  6-5.4.3.2  6.5.4.3.2.1  ^0,  _^.6  « 

*^    ^'  +  2.3.4.5  ^    y>  -r    2.3.4.6.6     *^     ^^  — 

a.6  _  6a;»y  4-  15a!*y«  —  20a;»y»  +  15x«y*  —  6ay»  +  y«. 

3.  Expand  (2m«  —  3n^)<  by  the  B.  F. 

x 
SuoossTiDNS. — ^Make  a  =  2m*,  b  =  —  3n    and  m  =  4.     .  •.      "W« 

have   (2t»«  —  3n*)*  =  (2m«)*  +  4  (2m«)»(  —  3n*)  +  i^  (2m«)« 

J.  432  i^  4.3    2    1  1 

(-_3n«)«  +  -27^(2m«)(-3nV  +    2.3.4   ^^^'>°^  "  ^  ^*   = 

(by  performing  the  operations  indicated)  16m*  —  96m ^n  -{-  216m^n  -^ 

216m«n*  +  81n«. 

4.  Expand  {x  +  y)"^  by  the  B.  F. 

SuooEsnoMS.    a  =  X,  6  =  y,  and  m  =  —  4.    . •.    (x  +  y)-*  =x— * 

ar^— ^'^  4~  ®^  ^'^^  series  does  not  terminate  since  no  &ctor  ever 
becomes  0  ;  but  the  development  can  be  carried  to  any  desired  extent 
Performing  the  operations  indicated,  we  have  (x  +  y)-*  =x  -*  — 4«-*y 
+  10x-<y«  —  20x-V  +  35x-«y*  — ,  etc. 


5.  Expand  (m  —  n)^  by  the  B.  F. 


SuoaESTiONS. — Making  the  proper  substitutions  in  the  formula,  we 
have  (m  —  n)*  =  m*  +  f m* "'(-»)  +  Mizi^m*"'(  —  n)«   + 
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2.3"*  <~"^  +  2  •  3  •  4  *"  ^~"^  +.•*».  A 
series  which  never  terminates,  since  no  coefficient  reduces  to  0.  Per- 
forming the  operations  indicated  we  find  that  (m  —  n)'  =  m*  — 

-h  -I  -I  -■ y^ 

}m     n~~im      n*  — /i-m      n*  —  li^wi        n*  — ^,  etc. 

6.  Expand  (1  +  x)*  by  the  B.  P. 

ScH. — This  expansion  is  in  itself  a  very  nsefol  formnla,  and  should 
be  memorized. 

7.  Expand  (3  —  y«)Hy  the  B.  F. 

5- 3"* 

128     ^  ~'  ^^' 

8.  Expand  (1  +  x«)*  by  the  B.  F. 

BesuU,  1  +  5x*+  10a?<  +  IOjt*  +  6a:«  +  a?"®. 


9.  Expand  (1  —  a«)    *  by  the  B.  F. 


JJesuZ^  1  +  -  as  +  -  a^+  —  a«+  —  a«+,  etc. 


10.  Expand  ^a^  —  a«e«  by  the  B.  F. 
Bemlt,  v^a«  —   a«e«  =  a>/l  —   e«   =  a(l  —  c«)»= 
/il  1  1-3^  1-3.6 

ILExpand^bytheRF. 
-Best^Z^,  7—; — r-  =  (c+a7)-*=c-'— 2c-«a:+3c-*a7«  — 
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4c-*««  +  &C.  =  — (1 +,  etc.). 

12.  Expand 1  by  the  B.  F. 

(1  +  x)" 

Bestdl, y   =    (l+ar)~*  =1—^  +  ^  _ 

(1  +  x)*  6         26 

llar»       443;<  

125    "^625    ~'^^ 

13.  Expand  {x  +  y  +  c)*  by  the  B.  P. 

SnoGEaffiiDNB.— Pat  (ae  +  y)  =  z  .-.  (as  +  jf  +  <5)*  =  («  +  «)*  == 
8*  4-  4z^c  4-  6z*c*   +    4«5'  +  c*    =  (restoring  the  value  of   s) 

'  '  '  '  '+  c*.    But 

=  x*  +  3x*y 
„     .   „  ,  .     .  „,  ^    .    ^  ebysubstita- 

tion  we  have  (ai  -f"  y  +  <5)*  =  **  +  4jc'y  +  Gx*y*  +  4aw'  +  v*  + 
4cx»  -f  12c««y  +  12ciw«  +  4cy»  +  6c«a«  -f  12c«ajy  -4-  6c«y«  +  4c»« 
+  ic^y  +  c*. 

14.  Expand  (2a  —  b  +  c»y  by  the  B.  F. 

BesuU,  8a'  —  12a«6  +  6a6«  —  6»  4-  12aV«  —  12a6c«  + 
36«c«  +  6ac*  —  36c*  +  ««• 

J296.  Cob.  1.-2^^6  expansion  of  a  binomial  terminates 
only  when  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer,  since  only  when 
mis  a  positive  integer  wilt  a  factor  of  the  form  m(in  —  1) 
(m  —  2)  (m  —  Z)etc,  become  0,  as  is  evident  by  inspection, 

197 •  Cob.  2. — When  m  is  a  positive  integer,  that  is  when 
a  binomial  is  raised  to  any  power,  there  is  one  more  term  in 
the  development  than  units  in  the  exponent.     Since  the  first 

coefficient  is  1;  the  2nd,m;  the  3rd,  — ^ — -;  the  4th, 

m(m  — l)(m—  2).  m{m  —  l)(m  —  2)(m—  3), 

2~^        3       '  *^®  ^^^'  2       '-      3 T-l ^ 

&a,  we  notice  that  the  last  factor  is  m  —  (the  number  of 
the  term — 2) ;  and  the  number  of  the  term,  therefore,  which 
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has  m  —  m  as  a  factor  is  the  (m  -f  2)th  term.    Bnt  this 
is  0.     Hence  the  (m  +  l)th  term  is  the  last. 

198»  Cob.  3. — When  m  is  a  positive  integer  the  coefficients 
equally  distant  from  the  extremes  are  equal;  since  (a  +  6)"  = 
(6  +  a)"* ;    the  former  of    which    giyes  a*  +  nwT^^b  + 

^^'^—V  fl— •*•  +,  etc,  and  the  latter  6-  +  w6— *i  + 
m(m —  1) 


5"-*a*  +»  etc.    Whence  it  appears  that  the  first 

half  of  the  terms  and  the  last  half  are  exactly  Eiymmet- 
ricaL 

199w^  Gob.  4. — The  sum  (f  (he  exponents  in  each  term  is  the 
same  as  the  exponent  cf  the  power. 

ScH. — ^The  last  two  condlaries  apply  to  the  fonn  (x  -f-  2/)***  <^i^  ^'^^ 
to  each  forms  as  (2a'  —  36')"*,  after  the  latter  is  folly  expanded. 

200.  Ck)B.  5. — A  convenient  rule  for  voriting  out  ihepou>' 
ers  of  binomials  may  he  thus  stated : 

1st.  There  is  one  more  term  in  the  development  than  (here 
are  units  in  (he  exponent  of  the  power. 

2nd.  The  nssr  contains  only  the  first  letter  if  (he  binomial^ 
and  the  la^  term  only  (he  second,  while  gH  the  other  terms  con- 
tain both  (he  letters. 

Srd.  The  exponent  of  the  first  letter  of  the  binomial  in  (he 
first  term  of  the  development  is  the  same  as  the  exponent  of  the 
required  power  and  niHnnsHEs  by  unity  to  the  right,  while  the 
exponent  of  the  second  letter  begins  at  unity  in  the  second  term 
of  the  expansion  and  increases  by  unity  to  the  rights-becoming, 
in  the  last  term,  the  same  as  (he  exponent  of  the  power. 

4ih.  The  coefficient  cf  the  first  term  qf  the  expansion  is 
unity  ;  qf  the  second,  the  exponent  qfthe  required  power;  and 
(hat  qf  any  other  term  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  coeffi- 
cient qf  the  preceding  term  by  the  exponent  of  the  first  letter  in 
(hat  term,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  exponent  (f  the  aeo* 
ondletter  +  1. 
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Dioc. — TioB  mle  is  a  deduction  from  the  formula  (a  -|-  &)"  = 

mjm  -  l)(m  -  2)(m  -  3)  ^^^  ^ ^^ 

Ist  Is  proved  in  Cob.  2.    Bepeat  it. 

I     2nd.  Is  proyed  in  Gob.  3.  Bepeat  it. 

3d.   The  law  of  the  exponents  is  directly  observable  from  the 
formula. 

4th.  The  coefficients  of  the  first  and  second  terms  are  seen  in  the 

formula  to  be  as  stated.    The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  may  be  writ- 

tn  —  1 
ten  m  X  — ^ — *  ^^^  is  the  coefficient  of  the  second,  or  preceding 

term  (m),  multiplied  b  j  the  exponent  (m  —  1)  of  the  first  letter  in  that 

term,  and  divided  by  2  which  is  the  exponent  (1)  of  the  second  letter 

-f-  1-   In  like  manner  noticing  any  other  term,  as  the  5th   Its  coefficient 

,         ...       m(m  —  l)(m  —  2)^m— 3      _,.  m(m  —  l)(m  —  2) 
may  be  written  — i — ^-^ — ^-^  X  — ^ — ^     But  -^ — - — '-^ — - — i 

is  the  coefficient  of  the  4th  term,  m  —  3  is  the  exponent  of  the  first 
letter  fai  the  4th  term,  and  4,  the  divisor,  is  the  exponent  of  the  sec- 
ond letter  (3)  + 1. 

15  to  20.  Write  out  by  the  aboTe  rule  the  ezpansionB  of 
the  following:  (m  +  n)\  (a?  +  y)»,  (a  +  c)\  {x  +  m)*, 

SnooEsnoNS  upon  the  last. — ^Begard  a  and  m  as  simple  niim» 
bers  represented  by  letters  without  exponents.  Thus  (a*  -}-  m  )*  =: 
(o*)4  +  4  (J)^(m^)  +  6  (a*)«(m*)«  +  4  (J)(m^)*  +  (w*)*.  Nowper- 


1  A  4    1. 

forming  the  operations  indicated,  we  have  (a  +w*  )*  =  a    +  4a  m 


i 


i^i 


-}-  6a  m  +  4a  m  +  'w*. 

20 Im  CJoE.  6. — J^the  sign  between  the  terms  of  the^lino^ 
Tnial  is  minus,  as  (a  —  b)"*,  the  odd  terms  of  the  expansion 
are  +  and  the  even  ones  — .  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
odd  terms  involve  even  powers  of  the  second  or  negative  term 
qf  the  binomial,  and  the  even  terms  involve  the  odd  powers  of 
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the  same.  Thus  the  second  term  involves  ( — b)  which 
makes  its  sign  —  ;  the  4th  term  has  ( —  by,  the  6th  term 
( —  6)*,  Ac  But  the  first  term  does  not  involve  ( —  6),  and 
the  3rd  has  (—  6)«  or  &*,  the  5th  has  ( —  b)*  or  b*,  etc 

21  to  24.  Write  out  the  expansions  of  (m  —  n)\{x  —  y)% 

Besult  of    the  last,   (a*  —  6*)^  =  a«  —  4a*6*  +  6a6*— 
iah  +  bt 


SUCTION  II. 
Eyolution. 

202»  Probm  1.  To  extract  any  root  of  a  perfect  power 
of  thai  degree, 

RULE, — ^Besolve  the  nuhbee  into  rra  prime  factors,  and 
separate  these  into  as  many  equal  groups  as  there  are  units 

IN  THE  degree  OF  THE  ROOT  REQX7IRED  ;  THE  PRODUCT  OF  ONE  OF 
THESE  GROUPS  IS  THE  ROOT  SOUGHT. 

Dem. — Since  the  mth  root  (i  e.,  any  root)  of  a  number  is  one  of  the 
m  equal  factors  of  that  number,  if  a  number  is  resolved  into  m  equal 
factors,  as  the  rule  directs,  one  of  them  Ib  the  iTith  root 

EXAHPLBB. 

1.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  74088. 

Model  Solxttiom.— Besolving  74088  into  its  pzime  &ctors  I  find 
them  to  be  2«2*2<3*3-3>7*7*7.  These  arranged  in  3  equal  groups  give 
2*3*7  X  2-3.7  X  2*3-7.  Hence  2-3*7  =  42  is  the  cube  root  of  74088, 
since  it  is  one  of  its  3  equal  factors. 

2  to  6.  Extract  in  this  manner  the  following  :   >/492804, 

v/692704,  V248832,  v/456533.  -Boo^>  702,  84  and  12. 

6.  Exti-act  the  square  root  of  %ia*ar^y^z   *. 
Model  Solution. — The  two  equal  fEictors  of  81  are  9  •  9  ;  of  a^, 

«*.o»  ;    of  a;-*,  ar-»  .ar-i ;  of  y*,  y*  *  y*^  of  «^  ,  «  ^^.  >%   ".   Henoe 
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81a*ar-V«"*  =  ^a'x-^y^z"^  x  9a««- V*'"*  and      oonsequeatly, 
9o«ar-iy'»z"*'^ is  its  aqaaie  root 

7  to  11.  Extract  >/25a^  ^64a-^A  ij^9^y*    '^144am\ 
'SMr^'   ^"^^  ±  ^*  ±8a-^*,  ±7xV,  ±12a«m'. 


7a^6 
6mn7 


12  to  15.    Extract  Vl25m«a;«    »/l728a:^*,     v^ 32a'«y  -^, 

;;Jl6n-V. 

-Boofe,  6m«a:S  12a;*y*,  —  2a«2r*,  and  ±  2n"'*2/*- 
QtJEBY. — "Why  the  ambigaotis  sign  to  the  last? 

203.  ScH. — ^The  sign  of  an  even  root  of  a  positiye  number  is  am« 
biguous  (that  is,  +  or  — )  since  an  even  number  of  fetctors  gives  the 
same  prodnct  whether  they  are  positive  or  negative  {87 ^  88).  The 
sign  of  an  odd  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  number  itself,  since  an 
odd  number  of  positive  factors  gives  a  positive  product  and  an  odd 
number  of  negative  factors  gives  a  negative  product  {88 ^  89). 

204:.  Cob.  1. — The  roots  of  monomials  can  be  extracted  by 
extracting  the  required  root  <f  the  coejfficient  and  dimding  the 
exponent  of  each  letter  by  the  index  of  the  root,  idnce  to  extract 
the  square  root  is  to  affect  a  number  vnth  the  exponent  ^,  the 
cube  root  J,  the  nth  root  ~  etc.     {194:*) 

EXAMPLES. 

16  to  21.  In  this  manner  write        I26at6«,  v^ 34:3ar^y^ 

4  l81m«n4^,  ^243c^a^-.t/,  f  l^^^and  J  /~  32a'^j^- 
NJ  ^'  \64m»^  V    243%-" 

lUxyts,  ±  bah,  —  lx^y-\  ±  3m«ri"*ar^,  3c«m"  V,  ^^ 

1  ^  '  4mi/«i 

-•      2a^x^ 
and  — • 
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20S»  CJoB.  2. — Hw  root  of  the  product  of  several  numbers  is 
the  same  as  the  product  cf  the  roots.      Thii8,r  'Vabcx    = 

n/o-  y/b'  >/c'  vx,  since  to  extract  the  mth  root  of  a6ca?  we 

haye  but  to  divide  the  exponent  of  each  letter  by  m,  which 
1111 

*  ^mm       M^        ^^  _  ^^^ 

gi^es  a-6-(rar  or  v'a '  V6  •  v'c  •  tXi. 

206m  CoJL  3- — 2%«  root  of  the  quotient  of  two  numbers  is  the 

same  as  the  quotient  of  the  roots.    Thus,  ,  1^  is  the  same  as 

\n 

—^  since  to  extract  the  rth  root  of  JUl  we  have  bnt  to  ex- 
Vn  n 

tract  the  rth  root  of  numerator  and  denominator,  which  oper- 
ation is  performed  by  dividing  their  exponents  by  r.     Hence 

I—  -      '/- 

\m mr       v  m 

^^ — F^^' 

n'  * 


22.  Show  that  ^8  x  27  =  Vs  X  ^. 

MoDKL   Solution. — ^We   may   show   this .  in    two    ways.     lBt» — 

ExperimentaUy.       Thus    VS"'x~27    =    J/216  =  a      Again  1/8  X 

'  t/27  =  2  x  3  =  a     Hence  J^S  X  27  (or  the  cube  loot  of  the  prodnct)  = 

S  3      ■ 

y/S  X  >/27  (or  the  product  of  the  cube  roots).    2nd, — AnahfticaUy. 

y/S  X  27  signifies  that  the  product  of  8  and  27  is  to  be  resolved  into 
3  equal  factors,  which  is  accomplished  by  resolving  8  into  its  prime 
fetctors,  and  27  into  its  piime  £Bu;tors,  and  then  separating  these  factors 
into  three  equal  groups  (202).  This  will  give  the  same  result  as  resolv- . 
ing  the  product  of  8  and  27,-  or  216,  into  3  equal  factors,  since  the  prime 
factors  of  216  are  the  same  as  those  of  8  and  27. 

23.  Show  that  ija— K"  =  Vp^  X  IjbT. 

1  Ml  ml 

SvGOBSTioKs. — The  5  equal  &ctors  of  a-*6"  are  a"^  b*",  a   F^N 

ml  ml  ml 

a  rh&u,  aT&d^,  and  a~B~&i^  since  by  the  rules  of  multipUcation  these 
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L  ■  L 

multiplied  together  make  a~^».    Bat  a~  » (^«  is  the  prodact  of  one  of  the 

5  equal  factors  of  cr-",  or  ?/o-",  and  one  of  the  5  eqoal  iaetaiB  of 

24.  Extract  the  square  root  of  a*c*  +  2€Pbc*  +  a'b^. 

Solution.— The  factors  of  this  are  readilj  seen  to  be  a*,  e^,  and 
^+2a5-t-(%  which  separated  into  two  equal  groups  give  ac(a-t-6)  and 
ac{a  -I-  b).    Hence  ac(a  ■*-  bfor  a*c + abc  is  the  required  root. 

25.  lEbctract  the  square  root  of  m*  —  ^in^x  +  m^afl. 

Root^    m«(l —  x)  or  m*  —  m'^x. 

Sgs. — The  extraction  of  roots  by  resolying  numbers  into  their 
factors  according  to  this  rule,  is  limited  in  its  application  for  seyeral 
reasons.  In  the  case  of  decimal  numbers  we  can  always  find  the  prime 
&ctors  by  trial,  and  hence  if  the  number  is  an  exact  power,  can  get  its 
root.  But  in  case  the  number  is  not  an  exact  power  of  the  degree  re- 
quired, we  have  no  method  of  approximating  to  its  exact  root  by  this 
rule,  as  we  have  by  the  common  method  already  learned  in  arithmetic. 
In  case  of  literal  numbers  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  polynomial 
fiactors  of  a  polynomial  is  usually  insuperable.  Hence  we  seek  general 
rules  which  wUl  not  be  subject  to  these  objections. 


207 •  JProb*  2*  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  poly^ 
nomial. 

RULE. — 1st.  AbBANGE  THB  POIiYNOHIAIj  WITH  BEFEBBNGETO 
ONE  OF  ITS  liETTEBS,  AS  FOB  DIVISION. 

2nd.     EXTBAGT.  THE    SQUABE    BOOT    OF   THE    FIBST    liEFT    HAND 

XEBic     This  boot  is  the  fibst  tebu  of  the  bequibed  boot. 

SUBTBAGT  THE  SQUABE  OF  THIS  TEBM  OF  THE  BOOT  FBOM  THE  POIi- 
TNOMIAIi. 

3rd.  PoXTBIiE  THE  BOOT  AIiBEADT  FOUND  FOB  A  TbIAIj  DiYISOB. 
By  this  TBIAIi  DIVISOB  divide  the  fibst  TEBM  OF  THE  BEMAINDEB 
OF  THE  POLYNOMIAIi,  AND  WBTTE  THB  QUOTIENT  AS  THE  SECOND 
TERM  OF  THE-  BOOT. 

Hh.  COMPIiETE  THE  DIVISOB  BT  ADDING  TO  THE  TBIAIi  DIVISOB 
THB  liAST  TEEM  IN  THE  BOOT.  MuiiTIPIiY  THE  TbUB  DiVISOB.  THUS 
FOBMED  BY  THE  IiAST  TEBM  IN  THE  BOOT,  AND  SUBTBAGT  THE  PBO* 
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X>ncr  FBOM  THB  liAflT  BEHAINDEB,  BBIXaiNa  DOWK  BUOB.  TEBMS  AS 
MAT  BE  NBCBSSABY. 

5th.   PoUBIiB   THE   BOOT  AIiBBADT  FOUND,  AS  A  NEW  TbIAL  Di- 

vcsob;  divide  the  IiAst  behaindeb  bt  rr;  coMPiiETE  rr  bt 

ADDING  TO  IT  THE  IiAST  TEBM  ;  HUI/TIFLY  AND  SUBTRACT  AS  BEFOBB. 

Continue  to  befeat  the  fbogess  of  FOBMiNa  Tbiaii  Divibobs, 

DIYIDINO,  COMFIiETINO  THB  DIYISOB,  ICULTIFLYINa  AND  SUBTBACTT- 
INO,  IN  THB  SAME  WAY  TEU<  THE  FOIiTNOlOAIi  IB  EXHAX7STED,  OB 
UNTHi  THEBB  IS  NO  TEBM  OF  IT  BEMAININO  WHICH  CAN  BE  EXACTIiT 
DIVIDED  BY  THE  FIB8T  TEBM  OF  THB  TREAIj  DIVIBOB. 

Dem. — IbL  The  polynomial  is  arranged  as  in  division,  sinpe  snch 
is  the  order  which  the  terms  assume  in  squaring  aziy  polynomial  rooL 

2nd.  In  squaring  any  polynomial,  the  first  term  of  the  square  is 
found  to  be  the  square  of  the  first  teim  in  the  root ;  hence,  in  extracting 
the  square  root,  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  in  the  given  poly- 
nomial is  the  first  term  in  the  root. 

3rd.  To  prove  the  process  of  finding  the  divisors  and  the  subsequent 
terms  of  the  root,  we  observe  the  following  operations  : 

A.  (a  4-  6)«  =  a«  +  2a6  +  6*  =  a*  +  (2a  +  6)6. 

B.  (a  +  6  +  c)«  =[(a  +  6)  +  c]*=(a  +  6)«  +  [2(a  +  6)+c]c 

U'  f»>  <«) 

=  a«  +  (2a  4-  6)6  +  [2(a  +  6)  +  c]c* 

C.  (a  +  6  +  c  +  d)«  =  [(a  +  6  +  c)  +  cq«  =  (a  +  6  +  c)«  + 

(1^  (2) 

[2;^a  +  6  +  c)4-crid=a«  4-(2a  +  6)6  + 

[2(a  +  h)  +  c]c  4-  [2(a  +  6  +  c)  +  d]d. 

Hence  it  appears  ;  Ist,  That  the  square  of  a  polynomial  (as  a  -{-  &• 
a  4-  &+  c,ora^h-\-c^-d)iB  made  up  of  as  many  parte  as  there 
are  terms  in  the  root ;  2nd,  That  the  first  part  is  the  square  of  the 
first  term  in  the  root ;  3rd,  That  the  second  part  is  Tioice  the  first 
term  of  the  root  (the  part  already  found),  -|-  the  second  term  of  the 
root,  multiplied  by  the  second  term ;  4th,  That  any  one  of  these 
parte,  as  tho  nth,  is  Twice  that  portion  of  the  root  previously  found,  or 
Ttmce  the  n  —  1  preceding  terms  of  the  root,  -f-  ^^  ^^  term  of  the 
root,  multiplied  by  this  last  or  nth  term. 

*  This  expansion  is  made  by  squaring  [(a  -f- 1')  +  c],  as  (a  -\-b)  is  in  the  result 
above.  That  is,  for  a  substituting  a  -f  6,  and  for  b,  e.  This  gives  [(a  -|-  6)  -f-  c] :  = 
(a  -\-  b)*  -f  [2{a  -\-  b)  +  c]c  Then  for  (a  -{-  by-  substituting  its  value  as  found  in 
A,  we  have  (a  +  t  +  c)s  -=  a"  +  (2a  +  5)6  -f  [2  (a  -|-  6)  +  cjc. 
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ScH.  1. — ^If  the  first  tenn  of  the  arranged  polynomial  is  not  a  perfect 
square,  the  root  can  not  be  extracted. 

ScH.  2. — If  at  any  time  no  term  of  the  remainder  can  be  exactly 
divided  by  the  first  term  of  the  trial  divisor,  the  root  can  not  be 
extracted. 


1.  Extract  the  square  root  of  49a«x«  —  SOclx^  +  25ar*  + 
16a*  —  24a^x. 


MODEL  SOLUTION. 
OPEBATION. 


16a*  —  24o»«  4-  49a«a;«  —  30ax»  +  25x*  I  4a«  -^Sax+Bx*. 

16a*  ' 

8a* —  300! 


—  24a»aj  +  49a«aj* 

—  24a^«  4-   9a* z* 

Sa*~6ax-^5x*    i  40a***  —20ax^+25x* 
' '  40a*a;*  —  dOax^  -\-  25a* 

Explanation. — If  this  polynomial  is  a  perfect  square,  the  term 
containing  the  highest  power  of  a  or  a;,  is  the  square  of  the  first 
term  in  the  root.  Hence  I  place  ISa**  first  in  the  arrangement  (25ac-* 
would  do  as  welL)  And,  as  the  terms  arising  from  squaring 
a  polynomial  (as  the  root  of  this  given  number),  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  leading  letter  of  the  root,  I  arrange  the  given  polyno- 
mial according  to  the  powers  of  a,  as  this  will  be  the  leading  letter  of 
the  root,  when  I  put  IQa*  first  in  the  power. 

Having  arranged  the  given  number,  I  know  that  the  square  root  of 
the  first  term,  16a^  or  4a^  is  the  first  term  of  the  root,  since  in  squaring 
any  polynomial  (as  the  root  sought),  the  first  term  in  the  squape  is  the 
square  of  the  first  term  in  the  root. 

Now,  having  removed  by  subtraction  the  square  of  the  first  term  of 
the  root,  I  double  the  root  already  found,  obtaining  8a^  for  a  trial 
divisor.  This  is  the  trial  divisor,  since  the  second  part  of  any  square 
(the  square  of  the  first  term  of  the  root  being  called  the  first  part)  is 
twice  the  root  already  found  -j-  the  next  term  of  the  root,  multiplied 
by  this  next  term.  I  now  find  that  the  trial  divisor  goes  into  the  first 
term  of  the  remainder  —  dax  times,  which  is,  therefore,  the  second 
term  of  the  root.  But  the  tnte  divisor  is  twice  the  root  previously 
found  plus  this  last  term  ;  hence  I  add  —  dax  to  the  trial  divisor  and 
have  8a"  —  Sax  as  the  true  divisor.  Multiplying  this  true  divisor  by 
the  last  term  of  the  root  I  obtain  —  24a-aE  -(-  Oa^x^,  which  is  the  second 
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jNirt  of  the  given  power.  [In  the  demonstration  it  is  ihown  by  oqnaring 
a  polynomial,  that  the  second  part  of  the  sqnare  is  twice  the  root  pre- 
viously found  4-  t^®  ^®^^  term  of  the  root  (the  true  divisor) 
multiplied  by  this  next  term,  or  the  one  just  found.  That  is,  in  this 
case  (8a'  —  3ax)  Sax.} 

Subtracting  this  second  part  of  the  power,  the  third  part  is  iioice 
the  root  already  found  -\-  the  next  term  of  the  root,  multiplied  by  this 
next  term.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  new  trial  divisor  is  8a>  — Qax, 
[Proceed  just  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  complete  the  expla- 
nation.] 

Finally  4a* — Sox-)-  5x*  is  the 'required  root,  for,  indeed,  I  have 
actually  squared  it  afid  subtracted  this  square  from  the  given  num- 
ber and  found  no  remainder.  [The  pupil  should  notice  that  the 
sum  of  the  several  subtrahends  is  the  square  of  the  root] 

[Note. — ^The  pupil  should  explain  in  fall,  each  of  the  following 
examples,  giving  the  reason,  as  above,  for  every  step.  In  this 
manner  it  is  hoped  that  the  method  will  be  seen  as  an  argument^ 
instead  of  merely  a  process  of  operating.]  ' 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  ot  Sx  +  4t  +  x*  +  4r*  +  8a:*. 

Boot,  X*  +  2x  +  2. 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  25aV  —  12aa^  +  16a*  + 
4tx*  —  24a*x.  Boot,  2x'  —  Sax  +  4a\ 

4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  a;*  —  6(u^  +  15aV  — 
20a^x^  +  15a*x^  —  6a^x  +  a«. 

X* 

5.  Extract  the  square  ix)ot  ofa:*  —  a?'  +  T  +4a:  —  2  + 

- .  Boot,  X*  —  -  A — 

X*  '2       a? 

6.  Extract  the   square  root  of  9a?  — ^'ix^y^  +  12x^  + 
16y*— 16y*  +  4.  Boot,  3a:*  —  ^y*  +  2. 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  9a~"*  +  12a"'*6*  —  (Sa  +  4b* 

-  4a26«  +  a\  Boot,  3a  ~^  +  26«  —  a*. 

QuxBT.— In  arranging  the  last  with  respect  to  a,  why  should  4h^ 
oome  before  —  6a? 
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20S*  Sen. — Since  the  BqnAre  root  of  a  quantity  is  either  -f"  o' 
.>— ,  all  the  signs  in  the  above  roots  may  be  changed,  and  they  will 
still  be  the  roots  of  the  same  polynomials.  Thus,  in  the  3rd  Ex- 
ample, if  we  call  the  square  root  of  4x*,  minus  2x\  ( —  2j;',)  which 
it  is,  as  well  as  -f-  2x^,  and  then  continue  the  work  as  before, 
we  get  for  the  root  —  2aj*  +  ^aac  —  ^a\ 


209.  J?T6bm  3.  To  extract  the  Square  Boot  of  a  Decimal 
Number  either  exactly  or  approximatdy, 

RULE, — 1st.  BePABATE  the  number  into  periods  BT  PliAO- 
ING  A  MARK  OVER  UNITS  AND  OYER  EACH  AI/TERNATE  FIOURB 
THEREFROM,    GAIiLINO     THE     MARKED     FIOURB     WITH     THE      ONE, 

AT  ITS  IjEft,  if  ant,  A  PERIOD.  The  number  of  figures  in  the 
root  is  equal  to  the  number  of  periods  thus  formed. 

2nd.  Take  the  square  root  of  the  greatest  square  in 

THE  TiEFT  hand  PERIOD,  AND  WRITE  IT  AS  THE  HIGHEST  ORDER 
IN  THE  ROQT.  SUBTRACT  THE  SQUARE  OF  THIS  FIGURE  FROM 
THE  PERIOD  USED,  AND  TO  THE  REMAINDER  ANNEX  THE  NEXT 
PERIOD  FOB  A  NEW  DIVIDEND. 

3rd.  Double  the  boot  albisady  found  for  a  Triaii  Divi- 

SDR,  BT  WHICH  DIVIDE  THE  NEW  DIVIDEND,  REJECTING  IN  THE 
TRIAIi  THE  BIGHT  HAND  FIGURE  OF  THIS  DIVIDEND.  ThE  QUO- 
TIENT IS  THE  NEXT  FIGURE  IN  THE  ROOT  OR  A  GREATER  ONE. 
To  OBTAIN  THE  TrUE  DiVISOR  ANNEX  TO  THE  TrIAL  DiVISOR 
THE  liAST  ROOT  FIGURK  MuiiTIPIiT  THIS  TrUE  DiVISOR  BT 
THE  IiAST  ROOT  FIGURE,  SUBTBACT  THE  PRODUCT  FROM  THE 
IiAST  NEW  DIVIDEND,  AND  TO  THE  REMAINDER  ANNEX  THE  NEXi; 
POBBIOD  OF  THE  GIVEN  NUMBER    FOB  ANOTHER  NEW  DIVIDEND. 

4th.  DoXTBIiB  THE  BOOT  AIjBEADT  FOUND  FOB  A  NEW  TrIAIi 
DrVISOB,   AND    REPEAT    THE    PROCESSES    AS    GIVEN    IN    THE    3rd 

pabagbaph.  .  Continue  to  repeat  the  operation  tilij   att. 

THE  PEBIODS  ABE  BBOUGHT  DOWN.  If  THE  NUMBER  IS  A  PER- 
FECT SQUABE,  T&E  IiAST  BEMAINDEB  IS  ZERO.  If  THIS.  IS  NOT 
THE  CASE,  ANNEX  PERIODS  OF  TWO  O'S  EACH,  AND  CONTINUH 
THE  PROCESS  THJj  THE  REQXHRED  DEGREE  OF  ACCURACT  IS  AT- 
TAINED. AliTj  THE  ROOT  FIGURES  ARISING  FROM  DEdMAIj  FRAC* 
TIONAIi  PERIODS  ARE  DEdMAIi  FRACTIONS. 
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Sob.  1. — ^In  i*'*™<^"*g  off  ilftchnal  fneHaoB,  at  the  imctiQn&l  pait  of 
mixed  nnmben,  make  foil  penods  of  iwo  figures  each,  axmezmg  a  0 
if 


ScB.  2. — If  at  any  time  the  Txial  Divisor  is  not  contaizied  in  the 
dividend  to  be  nsed,  according  to  the  3rd  paiagraph  of  the  role, 
annex  a  0  to  the  root  and  also  to  the  Trial  Divisor,  and  then  bring 
down  the  next  period  and  diyide. 

ScH.  3w— When  the  work  does  not  tenninate  with  the  last  period  of 
significant  figores  it  will  not  tenninate  at  all,  and  the  given  nmnber  is 
a  surd.  This  is  evident,  since  the  process  makes  the  nnit*s  figure  in 
each  sabtiahend,  the  square  of  the  last  figure  in  the  root,  bat  no 
figure  squared  gives  0  in  unit's  place.  The  process  can,  however,  be 
carried  to  anj  given  degree  of  accuracy. 

Dex. — Ist  That  this  method  of  pointing  gives  the  number  of 
places  in  the  root,  is  made  evident  by  squaring  a  few  numbers. 
Thus  the  square  of  1  is  1,  and  the  square  of  10  is  100,  hence  the 
squares  of  all  numbers  between  1  and  10  have  1  or  2  figures ;  that  is. 
Twice  as  manyjlgures  <is  tke  root,  or  one  less  than  twice  as  many.  Again, 
the  square  of  100  is  10000;  hence  the  square  of  all  numbers  between  10 
and  100  have  3  or  4  figures ;  that  is.  Twice  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  root, 
or  one  less.  In  like  manner  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  square  of  any 
number  consists  of  Twice  as  many  figures  as  tke  rooty  of  one  less.  Hence 
the  method  of  pointing  indicates  the  nmnber  of  figures  of  which  the 
root  consists. 

In  the  case  of  decimal  fractions,  since  the  number  of  decimals  in  a 
product  equals  the  number  in  both  the  fietctors,  there  are  always  twice 
as  many  decimals  in  the  square  as  in  the  root.  Hence  if  the  number 
of  decimal  places  in  the  given  number  is  odd,  they  are  to  be  made 
even  by  annexing  0. 

2nd.  That  the  greatest  square  in  the  left  hand  period  is  the 
square  of  the  highest  order  in  the  root,  appears  firom  the  facts  that 
the  square  of  any  number  of  vnils  between  1  and  9  fSalls  in  the  first 
right  hand  period,  the  square  of  any  number  of  tens  between  1  and  9 
falls  in  the  second  period,  the  square  of  any  number  of  hundreds  be- 
tween 1  and  9  falls  in  the  third  period,  etc  Mo3;eover,  though  the 
left  hand  period  usually  contains  more  than  the  square  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  root,  it  can  not  contain  the  square  of  a  unit  more  of  that 
order,  since  all  the  figures  that  can  follow  this  highest  order  in  the  root 
can  not  make  another  unit  of  this  order.  Thus  the  square  of  3999, 
can  not  be  as  great  as  the  square  of  4000  ;   but  the  square  of  4000 
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gives  16  in  the  highest  period  of  the  power,  henoe  the  square  of 
3999,  most  give  less  than  16  in  that  period. 

3rd.  To  prove  the  method  of  finding  and  nsing  the  Drial  DivisoTt 
suppose,  in  any  given  case,  the  pointing  shows  that  the  root  consists  of 
4  figures.  Bepresent  the  thousands  of  the  root  by  T,  the  hundreds  by 
Ti,  the  tens  by  (,  and  the  units  by  u.     The  number  itself  will  be 

{T+h  +  t  +  u)*  =  r*  -f  (2T+  h)h  +  [2(r+  h)  +f]t  + 
[2(  r  +  A  4-  0  +  w]  w-     {207,  3rd  paragraph  in  the  Dmc) 

Whence  having  found  and  removed  the  square  of  the  Viouaanda^  T*, 
the  next  part  of  the  power  is  (2  7*  -|-  h)h.  But  as  the  lowest  order  of 
this  is  hundreds  multiplied  by  hundreds,  or  10,000*s  we  need  not  bring 
down  anything  below  10,000's,  or  the  next  period,  for  none  of  this 
part  is  contained  in  the  lower  periods.  Again,  for  trial,  considering 
this  part  as  2  7  X  ^*  the  product  contains  nothing  lower  than  hundred 
Ihoiisands  ;  hence  the  ienihousands  figure  is  to  be  omitted  in  the  trial 
division.  But  the  true  divisor  ia2T-\-h;  hence  the  root  figure  is 
annexed  to  the  trial  divisor,  or  really  added  to  it,  regarding  the  local 
values. 

4th.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  is  merely  repeated  as  we  increase 
the  number  of  figures  in  the  root ;  and  as  the  law  of  notation  is  the 
same  when  we  pass  the  decimal  point  into  a  fraction,  no  special  exem* 
plification  is  needed  in  such  a  case. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Extract  the  square  root  of  7284601. 

MODEL  SOLUnOM. 

oFXBAnoN.  7284iS0i(2699 

4 

46)328~ 
276 


529)5246 
4761 


5389)48501 
48501 


Explanation. — ^As  the  highest  order  in  this  number  is  millions,  the 
highest  order  in  the  root  is  thousands,  for  the  square  of  thousands  is 
millions  or  ten  millions,  and  the  square  of  anything  above  thousands 
is  more  than  ten  millions.  The  root,  therefore,  consists  of  thousands, 
hundreds,  tens,  and  units,  as  indicated  by  the  pointing. 
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Since  the  square  of  the  thousands  fignrein  the  root  is  in  the 
nnmber,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  7  millions,  or  the  left  hand  x)eriod* 
The  greatest  square  in  this  being  4,  the  square  root  of  which  is  2,  the 
thousands  figure  of  the  root  is  2,  which  I  therefore  place  in  the  root. 

Now  the  root  may  be  represented  hy  T  -}-  h-\-t  +  t/,  T  standing 
for  the  thousands,  h  for  the  hundreds,  t  for  the  tens,  and  u  for  the 
units.  Hence  the  niunber  itself  will  be  represented  hj  {T  -\-h  -]-  t 
+  tx)*  =  r«  +[2T+h'\h  +  l2(T+h)+f\l+l2{T+h  +  i)  +  u'\u, 

Haying  removed  the  Ta  (2  thousands  squared)  from  the  number, 
the  second  part  is  (2T4-  h)h,  the  lowest  order  in  which  is  hundreds 
multiplied  by  hundreds,  which  gives  ten  thousands ;  wherefore  I 
bring  down  no  order  lower  than  ten  thousands,  or  simply  the  next 
period.  As  this  new  dividend  contains  (274-  ^)^)  ^  '^^  /^  ^  trial, 
consider  it  as  simply  containing  2T  X  Ji,  and  as  hundreds  into 
thousands  produce  only  orders  above  ten  thousands,  I  may  omit  the 
8  which  is  ten  thousands,  in  making  this  triaL  Using  2T*or  4 
(thousands)  for  the  trial  divisor,  I  find  it  contained  in  32  (hundred 
thousands)  8  times.  But,  as  the  trial  divisor  is  too  small  by  this  neW 
figure,  it  is  evident  that  adding  it,  thus  making  the  divisor  48,  it  will 
not  go  8  times.  Neither  will  it  go  7  times.  Thus  I  find  6  to  be  tbe 
next  figure  in  the  root,  and  the  true  divisor,  2  7  -f-  ^i  to  be  46  (i.  e.  4 
thousands  and  6  hundreds).  Multiplying  46  by  6,  and  thus  forming 
the  part  [2T+  hlh,  I  find  it  .to  be  276  (ten  thousands),  which  sub- 
tracted leaves  52  (ten  thousands). 

Again,  these  two  x)arts,  viz. ;  T^  and  (2  T  4-  h)^  having  been  re- 
moved, the  jiext  part  of  the  power  is  [2(r  4-  ^)  4"  ^]^»  ©'  [52 
hundreds  -\-  tit  As  the  lowest  order  of  this  part  is  tens  squared,  I  need 
bring  down  nothing  below  hundreds,  or  the  next  period.  (The  pupil 
can  now  fill  out  the  demonstration  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph.) 

[N.  B.  The  pupil  should  not  merely  extract  the  roots  of  the  follow- 
ing, but  he  should  apply  the  reasoning  as  above  given  infadj  to  each 
example.  The  author's  experience  is  that  few  pupils  really  compre- 
hend the  reasons  for  the  processes  of  Evolution,  and  fewer  still  get  them 
fixed  in  the  mind.] 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  7225.  Root,  85. 

3   to  7.   Show    that    v^ySuT  =    99,    v/47089     =    217, 
/553536  =  744,  v^43046721  =  6561,  v^5764801  ==  2401: 

8  to  11.      Show  that     v^=.7071+,  v^S    =  1.73    4-, 
^50  ==  7.071  +,  v^=  2.236+. 
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210*  Cor. — la  extracting  the  roots  of  common  fractions, 
if  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  perfect  squares,  extract 
the  root  of  each  separately  ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  usually  best 
to  convert  the  fraction  into  a  decimal  and  then  extract  its  root, 

12  to  15.  J|=«   ^=.912+.  J=.577+.  J  = 
.8164  +. 


211m  Fvohm  4:.  To  cxtroct  the  Cube  Root  of  a  polynomial. 
RULE, — 1st.  Abbangb  thb  foi<tnomiaii  with  befebence  to 

ONE  OF  rrS  liETTEBS,  AS  FOB  DIVISION. 

2nd.  extbact  the  cube  boot  of  thb  first  left  hand  tebh. 
This  boot  is  the  kibst  tebm  of  the  bequii^d  boot.     Subtbact 

THE  cube  of  this  TEBH  OF  THE  BOOT  FBOM  THE  POLYNOMIAIi. 

3rd.  Take  thbee  times  the  squabe  of  the  boot  albeadt 

POUND  FOB  A  TbIAIi  DiVISOB.  B Y  THIS  TBIAL  DIVISOB  DIVIDE  THB 
FIBST  tebm  of  the  BEMAINDEB  of  the  POIiTNOMIAL,  AND  WBTTB 
THE  quotient  AS  THE  SECOND  TEBM  OF  THE  BOOT. 

4th.  CoMFIiETE  THE  DIVISOB  BT  ADDING  TO  THE  TBIAIi  DIVISOB 
3  TIMES  THIS  IiAST  TEBM  MUI/TIFIiIED  BY  THE  PABT  OF  THB 
BOOT  FBEVIOUSIiT  FOUND,  AND  AIjSO  THB  SQUABE  OF  THB  IiAST 
TEBM  FOUND.  Mui/nPLY  THE*  TBUB  DIVISOB  THUS  FOBMED 
BY  THB  IiAST  TEBM  IN  THE  BOOT,  AND  SUBTBACT  THE  PBODUCT  FBOM 
THB  IJkST  BEMAINDBB,  BKCNGINa  DOWN  SUCH  TEBMS  AS  MAY  BB 
NECESSABY. 

5tb.  Take  thbee  times  the  squabe  of  the  root  already 

FOUND  AS  A  NEW  TRIAL  DlVISOR ;  DIVIDE  THB  LAST  REMAINDER 
BY  IT  ;  COMPLETE  IT  BY  ADDING  TO  IT  THREE  TIMES  THIS  LAST 
TEBM  MULTIPLIED  BY  THE  PART  OF  THE  BOOT  PREVIOUSLY  FOUND, 
AND  ALSO  THE  SQUARE  OF  THE  LAST  TERM  FOUND  ;  MULTIPLY  AND 
SUBTBACT  AS  BEFORE.       CONTINUE    TO    REPEAT    THE    PROCESS    OF 

FORMING  Trial  Divisors,  dividing,  completing  the  divisor, 

MULTIPLYING  AND  SUBTRACTING,  TILL  THE  POLYNOMIAL  IS  EX- 
HAUSTED, OR  UNTIL  THERE  IS  NO  TERM  OF  IT  REMAINING  WHICH 
CAN  BE  EXACTLY  DIVEDBD  BY  THE  FIRST  TEBM  OF  THB  TbIAL 
DiVISOS. 
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Dem. — Ist.  The  polynomial  is  arranged  as  in  division,  since  such 
is  the  order  which  the  terms  assume  in  cubing  any  polynomial,  as  the 
root  of  the  given  one  similarly  arranged. 

2nd.  In  cubing  any  polynomial,  the  first  tenn  of  the  cnbe  is  found 
to  be  the-cube  of  the  first  term  of  the  root ;  hence,  in  extracting  the 
cube  root,  the  cube  root  of  this  term  is  the  first  term  of  the  root 

3d.  To  prove  the  process  of  finding  the  divisors  and  snbseqaeni 
terms  of  the  root,  we  observe  the  following  operations  : 

A.     (a  +  b)»  =:a?  +3a*6  +  3a6«  +  &»  =«»  +[3a«  +3ab  +  6«]6. 


B.     (a  +  6  +  c)»  =  [(a  +  6)  +  cp  = 

(a  +  by  +  [3(a  +  6)«  +  3(o  +  h)c  +  c*']c=z 

(1>  (t)  (8) 

o»  +  [3a«  +  3a6  +  6*]64-[3(a  +  h)*  +  3(o  +  b)c  +  c*-\c 

0.     (a  +  b  +  c  +  d)«  =  [(o  +  b  +  c)  +  <ri3  = 

(a  +  6  -f  c)»  +  [3(o  +  6  -f  c)«  4-  3(a  +  5  +  c)d  +  d*)d  = 

(1>  <i)  (S) 

a*  +  [3a*  +  3a6  +  b*]6  +  [3(a  +  5)*  -|-3(a  +  b)c  +  c«]c  + 

[3(a  +  6  +  c)*  +  3(a  +  5  -f  c)d  +  d*]ci 

Hence  it  appears  ;  1st,  That  the  cube  of  a  polynomial  is  made  np  of 
as  many  parts  as  there  are  terms  in  the  root ;  2nd,  that  the  first  part 
is  the  cube  of  the  first  term  of  the  root ;  3d,  That  the  second  part  is 
three  times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of-  the  root  +  3  times  the  first  term 
into  the  second  term  4-  the  square  of  the  second  term,  multiplied  by  the 
second  term  of  the  root ;  4:th,  That  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  power, 
as  the  nth,  is  Three  times  the  square  of  then  —  1  preceding  terms  of  the 
root,  4~  3  times  the  product  of  these  terms  into  the  next,  or  nth  tenn,  -\-  the 
square  of  this  last  or  nth  term,  aU  these  ienvis  being  multiplied  by  the  last, 
or  Jiih  term  of  the  root 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  work  does  not  terminate  by  this 
process  when  the  letter  of  arrangement  disappesurs  from  the  remainder, 
it  can  never  terminate,  since  the  divisor  always  contains  this  letter. 

ScH.  1. — ^If  the  first  term  of  the  arranged  polynomial  is  not  a  per- 
fect cube  the  root  cannot  be  extracted. 

ScH.  2. — If  at  any  time  no  term  of  the  remainder  is  exactly  divisi- 
ble by  the  first  term  of  the  trial  divisor,  the  root  can  not  be  extracted. 
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EzpulNatiok — 1st  I  arrange  ihis  polynomial  with  reference  to  a, 
and  thus  see  at  once  the  first  two  terms.  But  the  terms  S6a^c  and 
21a*bc'x  are  of  the  same  degree  with  respect  to  a,  and  hence  to 
determine  which  is  to  have  tho  precedence,  I  notice  that  the  first 
term  in  the  root  will  be  3a'  c,  and  as  the  second  term  of  the  polynomial 
divided  by  3  times  the  square  of  this  gives  the  second  term  of 
the  root,  I  observe  that  the  terms  containing  a  and  c  are  all  to  have 
precedence  *over  those  contaming  h  andx.  Hence  I  write  36a^c  —  8a' 
next  The  remaining  terms  I  arrange,  giving  a  the  precedence  and 
noticing  that  as  x  will  be  in  the  last  term  of  the  root,  its  higher 
XH)wers  will  stand  last 

2nd.  As  27a ^c'  is  the  cube  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  that 
term  is  3a' c,  which  I  consequently  place  in  the  root,  and  subtract 
the  term  27a^c'  firom  the  polynomiaL 

3rd.  As  the  second  part  of  a  cube  of  a  polynomial  is  3  times 
the  square  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  plus  other  terms^  into  the 
second  term  of  the  root,  I  take  3  times  the  square  of  this  first 
term  of  the  root  or  27o*c*,  for  a  trial  divisor.  Dividing,  I  find  the 
second  term  of  the  root  to  be  —  2a.  But  the  True  Divisor ,  or  leading 
factor  in  this  second  part  of  the  power,  is  3  times  the  squaris  of  the 
former  part  of  the  root  H~  ^^^^  times  that  part  into  the  last  term 
found,  -f-  the  square  of  this  term.  Hence  I  add  3  times  3a' c  multi- 
plied by  —  2a,  and  —  2a  squared,  to  complete  the  divisor.  Having 
completed  it,  I  multiply  it  by  the  last  term  of  the  root  found,  —  2a, 
and  thus  form  the  second  part  of  the  power  of  the  root,  which  I  sab« 
tract  from  the  given  polynomiaL 

4th.  The  explanations  of  the  next  and  succeeding  steps,  when  there 
are  more,  are  identical  with  the  last,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the 
student 

2.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  a^  —  8fr»  -|-  I2ab*  —  Ga^h. 

Boot,  a  —  26. 

3.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  5a?»  —  1  —  3j:«  +  a;«  —  3x. 

Hoot,  x^  —  X  —  1. 

4.  Extract  the   cube  root  of  GGar*  +1  —  63^3  —  9.2J  -f 
Hx^  —  3eLc^  +  33a:«.  Boot,  2x*  —  3x-{-l. 

5.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  60c»x<  +  4tScx^  —  27c«  -f 
lOSc^x  —  90c*x^  +  Sx^  —  SOc^x\ 

Boot,  2x*  +  4cx  —  3c«. 
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2iid.  Taios  thb  cube  boot  op  the  greatest  cube  in  thb 

LEFT   BASD    PERIOD,  AND  WRITE  IT  AS  THE  HIGHEST  ORDER  IN  THB 

ROOT.  Subtract  the  cube  op  this  figure  from  the  period 

USED,  AND  to  THE  REMAINDER  ANNEX  THE  NEXT  PERIOD  FOR  A 
NEW  DIVIDEND. 

I    3rd.  Take  three  times  the  square  of  the  root  AiiREADY 

•FOUND,  REGARDING  IT  AS  TENS,  FOR  A  TRIAL  DIVISOR,  BY  WHICH 
DIVIDE  THB  NEW  DIVIDEND.  ThE  QUOTIENT  IS  THE  NEXT 
FIGURE  IN  THE  ROOT  OR  A  GREATER  ONE.  To  OBTAIN  THB  TrUE 
I^IVISOR  ADD  TO  THE  TRIAL  DIVISOR  3  TIMES  TEOE  PRODUCT  OF  THE 
LAST  BOOT  FIGURE  BT  THE  PRECEDING  PART  OF  THE  ROOT,  REGARD- 
ED  AS  TENS,   AND   ALBO   THE   SQUARE  OF  THE  LAST  FIGURE  IN  THE 

ROOT.     Multiply  this  true  divisor  by  the  last  root  figurb 

AND  SUBTRACT  THE  PRODUCT  FROM  THE  LAST  NEW  DIVIDEND,  AND 
BRING  DOWN  THE  NEXT  PERIOD. 

4th.  Take  three  times  the  square  of  the  root  already 

FOUND    regarded  AS  TENS,  FOR  A  TRIAL    DIVISOR,  AND   PROCEED  AS 

IN  THE  3rd  STEP.     Repeat  this  process  till  at.t.  the  periods 

HAVE  BEEN  BROUGHT  DOWN.  If  THE  NUMBER  IS  A  PERFECT  CURB 
THE  REMAINDER  IS  ZERO.  If  IT  IS  NOT  A  PERFECT  CUBE  ANNEX 
PERIODS  OF  3  ZEROS  EACH  AND  CONTINUE  THE  OPERATION  TELL  THB 
REQX7IRED  DEGREE  OF  ACCURACY  IS  ATTAINED,  MARKING  THE  FIGURES 
THUS  OBTAINED  AS  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

ScH.  1. — In  pointing  off  decimal  fractions,  or  the  fractional  part 
of  mixed  numbers,  make  ftdl  periods  of  three  figures  each,  annexing 
O's  if  necessary. 

ScH.  2. — If,  at  any  time,  the  trial  divisor  is  not  contained  in  the 
dividend  to  be  used  according  to  the  3rd  paragraph  in  the  role, 
annex  a  0  to  the  root  and  also  two  zeros  to  the  trial  divisor,  bring 
down  the  next  period,  and  then  divide. 

ScH.  3.  —When  the  work  does  not  terminate  with  the  last  period  of 
significant  fignresitwill  not  terminate  at  all,  and  the  number  is  a 
BTird-  This  is  evident  since  the  right  hand  figure  in  any  subtrahend 
arises  from  cubing  the  corresponding  digit  in  the  root,  and  the  cube  ol 
no  digit  produces  0  in  unit's  place. 
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Dbk. — lst«  That  this  method  of  pointing  gives  the  number  of 
figures  in  the  root  is  made  evident  by  cubing  a  few  numbers.  Thus 
the  cube  of  1  is  1,  and  of  10  is  1000  ;  hence  the  cubes  of  all  numbers 
between  1  and  10  have  1, 2,  or  3  (cannot  have  4)  figures.  The  cube  of  100 
is  1,000,000  ;  hence  the  cube  of  numbers  between  10  and  100  have 
4,  5,  or  6  figures,  but  can  not  have  7.  Again,  the  cube  of  1000 
is  1,000,000,000  ;  hence  the  cube  of  any  number  between  100  and 
1000,  Le,,oi  any  number  expressed  by  3  figures,  contains  d,  or  one  or 
two  less  than  9  figures.  In  like  manner  it  appears  that  the  cube 
of  any  integral  number  contains  either  three  times  as  many  figures  as 
the  root,  or  one  or  two  less.  Since  in  multiplication  of  decimal  fractious 
the  number  of  fractional  places  in  the  product  is  equal  to  the  number  in 
both  or  all  the  &ctors  used,  the  fractional  part  of  any  cube  must  have 
three  times  as  many  figures  as  the  root  Thus  (2. 15)*  =  9.938375, 
six  fractional  places.  (.612)'  =:  .229220928  or  nine  fractional  places. 

2nd.  That  the  greatest  cube  in  the  left  hand  period  is  the  cube  of 
the  highest  order  in  the  root,  appears  from  the  &cts  tlfttt  the  cube  of 
any  number  of  units  between  1  and  9  falls  iif  the  1st  period ;  the 
cube  of  any  number  of  tens  between  1  and  9,  fiodls  in  the  second  ;  of 
any  number  of  hundreds,  in  the  3rd,  etc.  Moreover,  though  the  lefL 
hand  x)eriod  usually  contains  more  than  the  cube  of  the  digit  in  the 
highest  order  in  the  root,  it  can  not  contain  the  cube  of  a  unit  more  of 
that  order,  since  all  the  figures  that  can  follow  this  highest  order  in  the 
root  can  not  make  another  unit  of  that  order.     Thus  the  cube  of 

3999  can  not  be  as  great  as  the  cube  of  4000.    But  the  cube   of 

4000  gives  64  in  the  highest  period.  Hence  the  cube  of  3999  must 
give  less  than  64  in  that  period. 

3id.  In  any  given  case,  suppose  the  pointing  shows  that  the  root 
consists  of  thousands,  hundreds,  tens,  and  units.  Bepresent  the 
thousands  by  T,  the  hundreds  by  h,  the  tens  by  i,  and  the  imits  by 
u.     Then  the  number  is  (T  +  A  +  <  +  u)«    =  r»  +  [82^  +  82^ 

+h*'\h+  [3(r+  h)*  +3(r-f  h)t  +  t*-\t  +  [3(r-f  h  +  t)*  + 

3(2^  -f-  ^  +  Ow  +"*]^  ^^^  having  removed  the  cube  of  the 
thousands,  !P,  the  next  part  of  the  power  is  [3r*  +3Th  +  h*'\h, 
No  part  of  this  can  fall  in  either  of  the  two  lowest  periods  of  the 
power,  since  its  lowest  order  arises  from,  h^  which  is  1,000,000,  at 
least  Hence  we  need  only  bring  down  one  period.  For  a  triaif  we 
consider  this  part  as  3r*  X  ^,  and  hence  the  Trial  Divisor  is  ST*, 
or  3  times  the  square  of  the  Voot  already  found.  Again,  regarding  this 
thousands  figure  as  tens,  makes  the  T,  which  squared  and  multiplied 
by  the  next  figure  of  the  root  which  is  also  hundreds,  give  millions, 
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ilie  same  order  as  the  new  dividend.  Bnt  the  Tru/e  Divisor  ia^T*  -^^. 
ZTh  +  h* ;  hence  we  add  to  3T*,  32%  +  A»;  i  e.,  3  times  the  root  pre- 
viously found  mvUiplied  by  the  last  figure,  and  the  square  of  this  last  fig- 
ure. In  making  this  correction  we  are  to  remember  to  call  the  thou- 
sands so  many  tens,  which  reduces  it  to  hundreds,  the  order  of  the  root 
which  we  are  seeking;  whence  the  correction  becomes  the  square  of 
hundreds,  qr  of  the  same  order  as  the  trial  diTisor,  and  can  be  added 
to  it 

4th.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  is  merely  repeated,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  other  figures  in  the  root;  and,  as  the  law  of  notation  is 
the  same  as  we  pass  the  decimal  point,  no  special  exemplification  is 
needed  in  that  case. 

1.  Extract  the  cnbe  root  of  99252847. 

*  MODEL  80LX7TXON. — OPERATION. 


9925§847[463 


IHcd  Divisor  3(40)«  =  4800 
Correctiomi{3^^^6=    ^^0 

True  Divisor 6556 


30252 


33336 


THal  Divisor  3(460;*  =  634800 
Correctiom,  j  3Cj3«>)3  =     ^^0 


Ihie  Divisor 638949 


1916847 


1916847 


Explanation. — As  the  highest  order  in  this  number  is  ten  nUUions, 
the  highest  order  in  the  root  is  hundreds,  since  the  cube  of  a  hun- 
dreds figure  falls  in  millions  period,  while  the  cube  of  thousands  fsEdls 
in  billions.  Moreover,  the  cube  of  the  hundreds  figure  is  the  greatest 
cube  contained  in  99,  i.  c  64,  the  root  of  which  is  4,  which  is,  there- 
fore, the  hundreds  of  the  root  That  the  hundreds  figure  is  not  greater 
than  4,  is  evident,  since  the  cube  of  5  hundreds  is  greater  than  the 
given  number.  But  the  cube  of  3  hundreds  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible figures  in  tens  and  units*  places,  (i.  e.  399)  is  less  than  the  cube 
of  4  hundreds.     Hence  the  hundreds  figure  is  not  less  than  4. 

Therefore  the  cube  root  of  the  given  number  is  ^  +  f  +  u,  and  the 
number  itself  is  (A  +  <  +  u)^  =  A^  +  [3A«  +  3W  +  f»]<  +  [3(^  +  t)* 
-f  {3h  -\-  t)u  -f-  u*]w.  But  having  removed  the  h^  by  subtracting  the 
64  (millions),  the  next  part  of  the  power  is  [3fc*  +  3W  -f  <*]/.  Now  the 
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lowest  order  of  this  is  i*,  or  the  cnbe  of  tens,  which  eazmot  HbJI  below 
thousands,  so  that  I  need  only  bring  down  thousands  period,  i.  e.  the 
next  lower.  For  a  JHal  I  now  consider  this  part  of  the  power 
(35252)  as  3h'  X  t,  or  3[40]*  X  ^.  I  reduce  the  4  hundreds  to  the 
same  order  as  the  root  figure  which  I  am  seeking,  so  that  the  product 
of  its  square  by  this  root  figure  shall  be  of  the  same  order  as  the  new 
dividend.  Thus  my  new  dividend  is  thousands,  and  in  order  that 
thousands  divided  should  give  tens,  the  divisor  must  be  hundreds,  or 
the  square  of  tens.  Therefore,  reducing  the  4  hundreds  to  tens  it  be- 
comes 40,  whence  3(40)'  =  4800,  which  being  hundreds,  goes  into  the 
new  dividend,  which  is  thousands,  tens  times.  This  trial  divisor  is 
really  contained  in  the  dividend  7  {tens)  times,  but  as  the  corrections 
to  be  made  upon  it  for*  the  true  divisor  are  so  great,  the  true  divisor 
does  not  go  but  6  times,  as  I  find  by  trying  7  for  the  tens  of  the  root. 
Having  thus  found  6  to  be  the  tens  of  the  root,  I  correct  my  trial  divi- 
sor, which  by  the  formula  is  3A'  -f-  3A  X  <  +  t'l  by  adding  9h  X  tot 
3(40)  X  6,  and  <«  or  6*,  and  find  the  true  divisor  to  be  5556  (hun- 
dreds). This  multiplied  by  the  6  (tens)  gives  the  second  part  of  the 
power,  L  e.  {3h*  +  3ht  +  t*)t=:  33336  (thousands),  which  I  therefore 
subtract  from  the  given  number. 

[The  next  step  is  exactly  like  the  last,  and  the  pupil  can  supply  the 
demonstration.  BiU  he  sure  that  it  is  done,  and  the  reasoning  repeated 
in  subsequent  examples  till  it  is  flB^niliar  and  fixed  in  the  mind.] 

2.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  74088  ?  Am.  42. 

3.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  12326391  ?  Am.  231. 

4.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  122097755681  ?      Am.  4961. 

5.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  2936.493568?      Am.  14.32. 

6.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  12.5  ?      Am.  2.321  nearly. 

7.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .64?  Am.  .8617  +. 

8.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .08?  Am.  .4308  +. 

9.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .008  ?  Am.  .2. 

10  to  12.  Show  that  V2  =  1.2599  +  ;     v^  =  1.7099  +  ; 

^9  =  2.08008  +. 

13  to  15.   Show  that  v^f  =  .87  +  ;  '^t¥^  =  H  I  ^34i^ 
=  3i. 
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[Note. — ^The  anUior  does  not  think  it  worth  while  for  the  student  to 
consume  his  time  learning  the  yarioos  shorter  methods  for  extracting 
roots,  the  varions  methods  of  approximation  and  the  like,  inasmuch 
as  no  mathematician  thinks  of  using  them,  or  even  those  here  given, 
but  resorts  at  once  to  the  table  of  logarithms.  It  is  therefore  thought 
better  that  the  student  should  spend  his  time  in  becoming  perfectly 
fawiiliftr  with  the  demonstration  of  a  single  method,  than  to  cumber  the 
memory  with  a  multiplicity  of  processes  which  he  will  not  remember, 
and  which  if  he  were  to  remember  he  would  never  use.] 


FOB  BEYIEW  OB  ADYANCED  COUBSE. 

2 13.  Prob.  G.  To  extract  roots  whose  indices  are  com- 
posed (^factors  of  2  arid  3. 

Solution. — To  extract  the. 4th  root,  extract  the  square  root  of  the 
square  root  Since  the  4th  root  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  into 
which  a  number  is  conceived  to  be  resolved,  if  we  first  resolve  a  num- 
ber into  2  equal  factors  (that  is,  extract  the  square  root)  and  then  re- 
solve one  of  these  factors  into  2  equal  factors  (that  is,  extract  its  square 
root)  one  of  the  last  factors  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  which  com- 
pose the  original  number,  and  hence  the  4th  root  In  like  manner  the 
6th  root  is  the  cube  root  of  the  square  root,  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  is  the  4th  root  of  16a^  —  QGo^a?  +  21Go»ar«  — 
216ar«  +  81a:<?  -4n«.  -f  (2a—  3ar). 

2.  What  is  the  6th  root  of  15a;«— 20^;'  +  a:«  —  6ar»  +  1  — 
6a7  +  ISa;^?  Ans,  ±  {x  —  1). 

3.  What  is  the  6th  root  of  2985984? 

4.  What  is  the  8th  root  of  1679616  ? 


214:*  Proh.  y.  To  extract  the  mlh  (any)  root  of  a  deci- 
mal number. 

Solution. — Any  root  can  be  extracted  by  a  process  altogether  simi* 
lar  to  those  given  for  the  square  and  cube  roots,  or  by  a  simple  inspec- 
tion of  the  corresponding  power  of  a  binomiaL  Thus  to  extract  the 
fifth  root,  point  oflf  by  placing  a  point  over  units  and  every  Jjfti^  figure 
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therefrom,  for  the  7th  root  over  every  7th  figure,  etc.  Extract  the  re- 
quired root  of  the  largest  power  of  the  mth  degree  in  the  left  hand  period 
for  the  first  figure  in  the  root.  Subtract,  and  bring  down  the  next  pe^ 
riod.  To  form  the  trial  and  true  divisors,  and  hence  to  find  the  other 
figures  of  the  root,  consider  the  corresponding  power  of  a  binomial.  Thus 
for  the  5th  root,  we  have  (a+6)*=a»+5o*6+10o»6*  +  10o*6*+5a6*+6»=o*+ 
[5a*+10a»6  +  10a«6»+5a6»J6.  The  trial  divisor  is  5a*,  u  e.  five  times  the 
4th  power  of  the  root  already  found  regarded  as  tens.  The  corrections 
are  10a'6+10a'6*-t-5a6',  regarding  a  as  the  root  already  found  and  as 
tens,  and  b  as  the  next  figure,  t.  e.  the  one  sought  by  the  trial. 

In  the  7th  root  the  trial  divisor  is  7a*,  and  the  corrections  are  21a*b 
+ Zba*b* + 35a»6» + 21a«6*  +  7a^ + 6*. 

But  in  these  cases,  and  much  more  in  the  case  of  higher  roots,  the 
trial  divisor  difiers  so  much  from  the  true  divisor  that  the  process  is 
little  better  than  guess-work. 


21S.  JPvob.  8»  To  extract  the  mih  root  of  apdynomiaL 
RULE., — Having  abbanged  the  polynomial  as  for  DivisiONy 

TAKE  THE  BOOT  OF  THE  FIBST  TERM,  FOB  THE  FIBST  TEBM  OF  THE 
BEQUIBED  BOOT. 

SdBTBACT  the  power  FBOM  THE  GIVEN  QUANTITY,  AND  DIVIDE 
THE  FIBST  TEBM  OF  THE  BEMAINDEB  BY  THE  FIBST  TEBM  OF  THE 
BOOT  INVOLVED  TO  THE  NEXT  INFEBIOB  POWEB,  AND  MULTIPLIED 
BY  THE  INDEX  OF  THE  GIVEN  POWEB  ;  THE  QUOTIENT  WILL  BE  THE 
TSnSSiT  TEBM  OF  THE  BOOT. 

SUBTBACT  THE  POWEB  OF  THE  TEBMS  ALBEADY  FOUND  FBOM  THE 
GIVEN  QUANTITY,  AND  USING  THE  SAME  DIVISOB,  PBOGEED  AS  BEFOBE. 

DzM. — This  rule  demonstrates  itself  as  the  fijial  operation  consists 
in  involving  the  root  to  the  required  degree. 

Sgh. — ^This  rule  may  also  be  used  for  decimal  numbers. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find    the  fourth   root  of  16a*  —  96cfix  +  216a«a;«  — 
216ax^  +  8Lr*. 

2.  Find  the  fifth  root  of  x^  +  Bx*  +  10aP  +  10j?2  +  5a?  + 1. 
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SECTION  III. 

CALCUL  US  OF  BAniCALS. 


Beductions. 

217*  Frob.  !•   lb  simplify  a  radical  by  removing 
a  factor, 

RULE, — ^Resolve  the  kumbeb  undeb  the  radical  sign  into 

TWO  FACTOBSy  ONE  OF  WHICH  SHALL  BE  A  PERFECT  POWEB  OF  THE 
DEQBEE  OF  THE  BADICAL.  ExTBAOT  THE  BEQUHtED  BOOT  OF  THIS 
FACTOR  AND  PLACE  IT  BEFORE  THE  RADICAL  SION  AS  A  COEFFICIENT 
TO  THE  OTHEB  FACTOB  UNDEB  THE  SIGN. 

I>Eic.— This  process  is  simply  an  application  of  Gob.  Abt.  205 f 
which  proves  that  the  product  of  the  roots  is  equal  to  the  root  of  the 

product     Thus  -/IS?!^  =  -v^lto^d*  X  3a5  =   ^16a*6«  X  -^/3a6 

s=  4a*h>/3aJb,  since  ^^^^b*  is  the   square  root  of  the  product  of 

16a*b*  and  3a&,  and4A'6\/3a&  is  the  product  of  ^e  square  roots,  [Be- 
peat  the  demonstration  of  (194)  and  Cob.  Ast.  206.'] 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Bednce  to  its  simplest  form  ^189a*6*c*. 

VODSL  SOLUTION. 

Opebation.  #'l89a*63c«  =  f'lla^b^  X  7ac*  =  #^270*6*  X  ^  7ac« 


ZabfJi 


,s 


Explanation.  fma*b^  indicates  that  189a*6»c*  is  to  be  resolved 
into  3  equal  factors.  Therefore  I  first  separate  it  into  two  fiictors, 
27a '6*  and  7ac*,  one  of  which  is  a  perfect  cube.  Now  I  resolve  each 
of  these  fetctors  into  3  equal  fSactors,  one  of  each  of  which,  multiplied 
together,  will  constitute  one  of  the  three  equal  fieictors  of  the  given 

number.    270^6'  =  3a6  X  3a6  X  3a6,  and  7ac«  =  ^lac*  X   1?^7ac* 

X   ^l9c*.      Hence   Zab^7ac*  is  one  of  the   3   equal  factors  of 

189a*6»c«  ;  or  #^189a*6*c*  =  ^abflac*. 


%  Beduce  >/27a3a?»  to  its  simplest  torm.  

Bemli,  ^aafi^^ax. 
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3.  Beduce  ^HOa^x^  to  its  simplest  form. 

4.  Beduce  >/Zl^x^  to  its  simplest  form. 

SxToossTioN. — ^If  the  fetctor  of  the  decimal  nnmber  under  the  radical 
is  not  apparent,  it  can  readily  be  fDund  by  a  tew  trials.  Thus  in  the 
3rd,  we  could  try  the  square  of  2,  or  4;  and  then  the  square  of  3,  or  9; 
and  then  of  4,  or  16;  of  5,  or  25;  of  6,  or  36;  of  7,  or  49;  of  which  we 
should  find  16  to  be  the  greatest  square  £ekctor.  We  need  not  try  feurther 
than  49,  since  this  is  more  than  ^  of  80,  and  no  laiger  number  can  be 
a£Eu;tor. 


6.  Simplify  >/118to5y*. 

Sttooestion. — ^Try  the  square  numbers  from  4  upward  till  you  find 
the  required  fitctor.  But  a  Uttle  judgment  will  sare  labor.  Thus,  we 
need  not  try  4^  for  no  number  multiplied  by  4  gives  a  3  in  units*  placa 
For  a  like  reason  we  wcmld  try  9,  but  not  16,  25  or  36.  Then  again 
we  would  try  49,  but  not  64;  81,  but  not  100;  121,  but  not  144.  Fi- 
nally 169  meets  the  case,  and  we  have  ^/ll83«*y*  =  ^^169**^*  X  7jcy 
=  ^/l69aj*y«  X  ^/7«y  =  IZx-y^/ls^. 


6,  Simplify\/3179a^6a;7. 

7.  Simplify  V  96a'a:».  ^  BesuU,  2ax\/da^ 
a  Simplify  ^7290^^^.                BesuU,  doTy^^TOy^ 

a  Simplify    (ITlSa^-— 6*-)* 

BestiU,  7a^6**^6tf^or7a*"*6'"[-~)* 

10.  Simplify  (352a*6»o)*  BemU,  2ah^i^. 

ScH. — Of  course,  by  the  use  of  fractional  exponents,  all  the  &ctor8 
of  such  monomials  may  be  written  separately,  as  in  (202) .    Thus,  the 

result   in   JSu.   7,  may   be   written   (96)*aV,  or  2(3)  <ia*aa^,    or 

4  f  4 
2a«(3)  a  X  ,  or,  by  taking  the  5th  root  of  the  product  instead  of  th^ 

product  of  the  5th  roots  of  the  last  3  factors,  2aa;(3a2x<)  ,  as  abovQ. 
The  method  of  this  rule  is  usually  applied  for  removing  facto^  which 
can  be  expressed  without  fractional  exponents. 

11.  Simplify  v/a3  —  a^a:.                                ffemli,  p,^a  —  x. 
SnaGiBsnoN&  v^a' — a*x=>/a*(a— a5)=N/a*^X  v/a— ai=o\/a st 
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12.  Simplify  C^o-^.  Bemlt,  abVcF. 


13.  Simplify  i/(a«— 6»)(a+6).        BesuU,  {a+b)\/a—b. 

14  Simplify  3v^5air*.  BemU,  15x^>/2x. 

SuQGEsaaa. — ^When  the  ladical  has  a  coefficient,  the  &ctor  removed 
^m  under  the  radical  sign  is  to  be  multiplied  into  this  coeffidenL 

il5.  Simplify  {x  +  y)v^a«  —  2afly  +  xy*.  

BesuU,  (a?«— y«)v/ar. 

16.  Simplify  xyVx*y*  —  x*^.  BesuU,  x*y*y/x  —  y. 


17.  Simplify  v^a;»oy--*z»"+\  EesuU,  x^y^z'^Vz, 

18.  Beduce  v^  to  its  simplest  form.  BesuU,  ^v^ 

£cB.— 'A  sard  fraction  is  conceived  to  be  in  its  simplest  form  when 
the  smallest  possible  whole  number  is  left  under  the  radical  sign.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  not  only  that  the  radical  factor  is  thus  made  simpler, 
but,  if  a  fraction  were  to  be  left  under  the  radical  sign  the  question 
would  arise,  What  fraction  ?    Certainly  not  the  least  possible,  for  such 

|2  I 1 

a  fraction  can  be  diminiahed  at  pleasure.    Thus  .  fo  =  .  u  Xr  ^^ 

2    Ig  =  2^  |-g  y  —  =  8    jog-,  etc,  ette.,  without  limit    Perhaps, 

if  a  fraction  is  to  be  left  under  a  radical  sign  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
sider the  expression  as  simplest  when  the  fraction  is  nearest  unity  ; 

218»  Cob. — The  denominator  of  a  surd  fraction  can 
always  be  removed  from  under  a  radical  sign  by  multiplying 
both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  some  factor  which  will  make  the 
denominator  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  required. 

Thus  •i!= '/i«Z5= 'ii^= '|z:;;^o=  ^^^iso 

N6       N36x6       N216       N216^  6^**"" 

19.  Beduce  «J-  sX^,  \|q  and  A-^  to  their  simplest  forma 
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ScH. — ^The  root  of  a  fraction  haying  1  for  its  nnmerator  is  equal  to 
the  same  fraction  into  the  root  of  the  next  lower  power  of  the  denom- 
inator.   Thns  ^y =~v/7,  J^  =  7  V^iy",  ^f=^^i/m»  eto- 


J^J—  to  its  si 


20.  Beduce/^—  to  its  simplest  form. 

21.  Beduoe    — ■ —  r  to  its  simplest  form. 

Bemli, >/a«  —  ae*. 

a  +  X 


22.  Beduce  TT^Iiy,  oVTS  *"^^  ^\1~1U^  ^   ^^    simplest 


forma 
EesvUs  (not  in  order),  -^^^^^y  T^^^,  and  ;^^* 

o>         \Qi?h 2a^6*  -f-  a6^ 

23.  Beduce  ^^ ^,A 7 to  its  simplest  form. 

24  Bednce  /I-,  and  /I j  to  their  simplest  forms. 

ScH. — The  above  simplifications  can  •always  be  effected  upon  frac' 
tions,  bat  only  upon  integral  radicals  when  the  integer  has  a  fiEictoy 
which  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  of  the  radical 


219 •  JPvob.  2»  To  simplify  a  radical,  or  reduce  it  to  its 
lowest  tenns,  when  the  index  is  a  composite  number,  and  the 
number  under  the  radical  sign  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree 
indicated  by  one  of  the  factors  of  the  index, 

RULE, — ^Extract  that  boot  of  the  number  which  oobres- 

PONDS  TO  ONE  OP  THE  FACTORS  OF  THE  INDEX,  AND  WBITE  THIS 
BOOT  AS  A  SURD  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  THE  OTHER  FACTOR  OF  THS 

GIVEN  ind;ex. 


n 
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Dbx. — Siiioeilie4ih  root  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  four  eqnal  fiictors 
of  thai  nnmber,  if  we  reeolTe  the  number  into  2  equal  Actors,  and 
then  one  of  these  fsLctois  into  2  other  equal  £eu:tor8,  one  of  the  latter 
is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  which  compose  the  given  number.  So, 
in  general,  the  mnth  root  is  one  of  the  mn  eqnal  fiictors  of  a  number. 
If^  now,  the  number  is  resolved  first  into  m  equal  fiustors,  and  then 
one  of  these  m  factors  is  again  resolved  into  n  other  equal  fisbctors,  one 
of  the  latter  is  the  mnth  root  of  the  number. 


1.  Bedace  V25a^. 

MODXL  SOLUnOH. 

OfolIlTion.  A/25a*6*=V  A/25a*6^=  -/6a*6»  =  ab^Sbi 

EzpiiANATioN. — The  4th  root  of  25a'*6^  is  one  of  the  4  equal  &ctor8  of 
it  Hence  I  first  resolve  it  into  two  equal  Ihctors,  one  of  which  is 
6a*&'.    Then  I  resolve  5a'6'  into  two  equal  factors,  or  rather  indicate 

it,  as  the  operation  cannot  be  fully  performed,  and  have  ^/ba^b*. 

^Ka*b^  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  of  25a*b^,    B^*»  ^7 

the  last  problem,  ^Za*P  =  abVW.    Hence  i/^a*P  =  ab^Sbl 

2.  Reduce  v^27a»6».  Remli,  by/3cE 


3.  Reduce  V—MaK  •  .  E&ndt^  2^ —  a. 

4.  Reduce  V'lbOa^^afl. 
6.  Reduce  v^81n»m<. 

6.  Reduce  \/x^  —  2xy  +  t/». 


220,  JPvoh*  3.    To  reduce  any  number  to  ihe  form  of  a 
radical  of  a  given  degree. 

RULE. — ^Raise  the  nuubeb  to  a  poweb  of  the  same  degree 

AS  THE  RADICAL,  AND  PLACE  THIS  POWER  UNDER  THE  RADICAL  SIGN 
WITH  "'THE  REQUIRED  INDEX,  OR  INDICATB^THE  SAME  THING  BT  A 
FR4CTIONAL  EXPONENT. 
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Dbm. — That  this  process  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  expiession 
ib  evident,  sinoe  the  number  is  first  invol\  ed  to  a  given  power,  and  then 
the  corresponding  root  of  this  power  is  indicated,  the  latter,  or  inc^ 
cated  operation,  being  just  the  reverse  of  the  former.    Thus,  x  = 

v^x".     That  is,  raising  x  to  the  mth  power,  and  then  indicating  the 
mth  root,  lef^es  the  value  represented  unchanged. 

1.  Beduce  la^afl  to  a  form  of  a  radical  of  the  3rd  degree. 

KODEL  SOLUTION. 

EzFiiANATioN. — ^If  I  cubc  7a' x'  and  then  extract  the  cube  root  of 
this  cube,  the  result  will  evidently  be  the  same  as  at  first  Now 
(7a*«')'  =  343a*«'.  But  instead  of  peffarming  the  operation  of  ex- 
tracting the  cube  root  of  343a ^as^,  which  would  evidently  return  it  to. 

7a'a5',  I  simply  indicate  the  operation,  and  have  1^343a^2^. 

2.  Hedace  2ay  —  3  to  the  form  of  a  radical  of  the  second 
degree.  BesvU,  v^day  —  12ay  +  9. 

3.  Beduce  a  —  ^  to  the  form  of  the  cube  root 

B 

4  Bedaoe  \./«  to  the  form  of  the  4th  root 


3 

5.  Beduce  -  to  the  form  of  the  3rd  root 
5 


EesuU 


'Nii25' 


X* 

6.  Beduce  -  to  the  form  of  the  4th  root. 
o 

221.  Cor. — To  irUrodvce  the  coefficient  of  a  radical  under 
the  radical  evgn,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  to  a  power  of  the 
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same  degree  as  the  radical;  for  the  coefficient  being  re* 
dnced  to  the  same  form  as  the  radical  by  the  la^st  rvle^  toe  have 
the  product  of  tvoo  like  roots,  which  is  equal  to  the  root  of  the 

product  {194,  and  20S). 


1.  Introduce  the  coefficient  in  Sx^2a^  nnder  the  radical 
sign. 


MODBL  SOLUTION. 


OnoviXZON.  dxf^x*  =  #^27x»  X  ^2aj«  =  f^lsfi  X   2{B»  =  f^54afi. 

EzpiiANATioir. — Cabing  3«  I  have  27as*,  the  indicated  cube  root  of 

which  is  F  272^.     This  is  evidently  the  same-  in  value  as  3x,    Hence 

3xf^*  =  ^27x5  X  ^2i?7  But  ^27a;^  X  2aj*  =  f^^lsFx  "^^P 
since  the  former  indicates  one  of  the  three  equal  factors  of  27x^  X  2x', 
or  54sb',  which  may  be  found  by  resolving  each  of  its  two  factors  27x' 
and  2x'  into  3  equal  factors  and  taking  one  from  each  group.     This^ 

however,  is  what  is  indicated  by  k  27»*  X  ^^*T   Hence  3x^2x*  = 

#^27?  X  ^2x«  =    #^27x3  X  2x*    ==  #"5^*7 

[NoTB. — Doubtless  some  will  think  that  the  argument  contained  in 
the  above,  especially  in  so  elementary  a  form,  is  unnecessarily  re- 
peated. But  the  author's  experience  leads  him  to  think  that  such  a 
thing  is  scarcely  possible.  There  are  so  very  few  pupils  who  get  the 
idea  that  all  the  processes  of  Evolution  and  Involution  are  but  exten- 
sions and  applications  of  the  simple  principles  of  factoring,  that  it  is 
thought  best  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to  fix  this  fundamental 
thought,  and  elucidate  it.  Many  pupils  go  through  with  the  forms 
of  demonstration  usually  given  in  the  Calculus  of  Badicals,  and  reaUy 
get  no  meaning  out  of  them.] 

2.    Introduce  the  coefficient   in  -\/2  under  the  radical 


sign;  in  gv/3;  in  ^  M4;  in  ^^k- 


ifesuZte,  <J^.  ^i.  ^^.  ^Ji 
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3.  Introduce  the  coefficients  in  the  following  expressions 
under  the   radical   signs;    3a«v^2aa:,  (a — ar)>^a  +  x^ 

|.v/^,  (ar  —  y)v/a;_y,  and  1^27^ 

3 


Two  of  the  results  are  v^(a«  —  ar«)  (a  —  x),  and  n/(j? — y)K 
4.  Introduce  under  the  radical  signs  the  coefficient  in 

the  following:       i^^    o"  VJ — *  bx\/25x-\   and 


a  4-  &    fa  —  h 


+  b    la 


a  —  o\a  +  b 


•/ /a  + 

The  last  two  are  /S"'**'^;*"',  and  \l 


6 
6" 


*J2;3.  JProh.  4z. — To  reduce  radicals  of  different  degrees 
to  equivalent  ones  having  a  common  index. 

BULE.— Express  thb  numbers  by  means  op  fractional 
INDICES.  Reduce  the  indices  to  a  common  denominator. 
Perform  upon  the  numbers  the  operations  represented  bt 

THE    numerators,  AND   INDICATE  THE    OPERATION  SIGNIFIED  BT 
THE  DENOMINATOR. 

Dem. — The  only  point  in  this  rule  needing  further  demonstration  is, 
that  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fractional  index  by 
the  same  number  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  expression,  t.  e.,  that 


jpT=  sflub.  Now,  X*  signifies  the  product  of  a  of  the  b  equal  factors 
into  which  x  is  conceived  to  be  resolved.  If  we  now  resolve  each  of 
these  b  equal  factors  into  m  equal  factors,  a  of  them  will  include  ma  of 
the  wU>  equal  factors  into  which  x  is  conceived  to  be  resolved.  Hence 
ma  of  the  mb  equal  factors  of  x  equals  a  of  the  b  equal  factors. 

[The  student  should  notice  the  analogy  between  this  explanation  and 
that  usually  given  in  Arithmetic  for  reducing  fractions  to  equivalent 
ones  having  a  common  denominator*-    It  is  not  identical.} 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Eeduoe  y/2a'x  and  ^4m*y  to  forms  having  a  common 
index. 
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WfXDEL  flOLDznm. 


OPEEAXiofl.      y/2a*x  =  (2a*x)%  and     ^4m*y  =  {4m*yf.      But 
(2a»jrr  =  (2a^r  =  (8a»«»)*  =  t^Sv ;    and  (4f»«y)*=  (4m  «y)*  =s 

ExFLAHAiioK. — "ExpreBOJig  the  given  nnmbers  'with  fractional  in- 

4  4 

dices,  I  have  {2a'x)    and  (4m*y)  •    These  indices  reduced  to  forms  hav- 

4 

ing  a  common  denominator  are  }  and  }.    Now  (2a*x)    signifies  one  of 
the  two  eqnal  fihctora  of  2a'x ;  while  (2a*«)     signifies  three  of  the  six 
equal  fibctors  of  2a'jr.  Henoe(2a'z)'a=(2a*x)^    In  like  manner  (4fii*y) 

signifies  one  of  the  three  eqnal  fiietors  of  4m*y ;  while  (4fii'y)    signifies 

4  I 

ftoo  of  the  six  eqnal  fitctors  of  the  same.    Hence  (4m*y)  «=  (4m*y)  . 

Finally,  as  (2a'x)    is  the  same  as  the  6th  root  of  the  cube  of  2a'ae,  I 

hayev^Sa^x'.    In  like  manner  (4m'y)  ,  meaning  the  6th  root  of  the 
square  of  4m*y,  becomes  >/l6ro*y*. 

[Note. — ^Let  the  pupil  show  that  the  sixth  root  of  the  square  is  the 
same  as  the  square  of  the  sixth  root»  etc] 

2.  Eeduce  vTand  \^to  forms  having  a  common  index. 

Results,  v^and  ^ 

8   Eeduce  Vdl  ^/h,  vTto  forms  having  a  common  index. 

4  Reduce  v^*  V^  and  */xy\j^  forms  having  a  common 

3  O  t 

index.  One  result  is  v  729a:*. 

5  Reduce  VoFand  ^b^  to  forms  having  a  common  index. 

Results,  (a»a:»)t  and  (^«a:*)i- 

6.   Reduce  a^,  (55)^  and  (3c)t  to  forms  having  a  common 
index.  Results,  ^i/^n^,  v^o^  v^625^. 

-L  JL 

y.  Reduce  of*  and  ip  to  forms  having  a  common  index* 
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8.  Eeduce  %e^x  and  5aV'2y^to  forms  having  a  common 
index. 

Suggestion. — The  radical  factors  can  be  reduced  to  forms  having  a 
common  index  without  affecting  the  coefficient,  since  the  operation 
does  not  afiect  the  value  of  the  radical. 

9.  Eednce  4\/5a:'y,  2  V^a;^,  and  10a\/33a;  to  forms havinga 
common  index.    Results,  2 v2^,  lOay  27^«x»,  4v25a;*y«. 

10.  Beduce  a+c  and  (a— c)^  to  forms  having  a  common  in- 
dex. ResultSy  (a«+2ac+c«)^  and  Va— c 


223.  JProft.  S*  To  reduce  a  fraction  having  a  mono- 
mial radical  denominator^  or  a  monomial  radical  factor  in  its 
denominator^to  a  form  having  a  ralumal  denominator, 

RULE. — ^Multiply  both  tebbib  of  thk  fraction  by  thb 

RADICAIi  IN  THE   DENOMINATOB  WITH    AN  INDEX  WHICH   ADDED   TO 
THE  GIVEN  INDEX  MAKES  IT  ENTEOBAL. 

Dem. — Since  two  fitctors  consistmg  of  the  same  quantity  affected 
by  the  same  or  different  exponents  are  multiplied  by  adding  the  ex- 
ponents (90),  and  the  snm  of  the  exponent  of  the  denominator  and 
the  factor  by  which  we  multiply  it  is  an  integer,  the  product  becomes 
rational  The  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  altered,  since  both  its  terms 
are  multiplied  by  the  same  number. 

EXAMPLES. 

3flv^2^ 
1.  Beduce  — -=-  to  a  form  having  a  rational  denominator. 

MODEL  BOLT7TION. 

«««.^««     WS*      3a(2a;)*  X  (3aj)*^      3a(6aj2)*  /^ 

^^  (ar)*  X  (ae)*  ^ 

EZFI.ANATIOK.— Using  fractional  exponents,  I  have  ?2!^_.      gi^ce 

(3a;)r 
multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number  does 

not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  and  as  (3x)*X  (3a)*  makes  3x,  I  can 
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ntioDalize  the  denominator  of  this  fraction  b j  mnltiplying  both  its 

terms  by  (3ae)       This  gives  — ; — --.which  redaces  to  ay/6»      [If  the 
rationale  of  these  last  redactions  is  not  perfectly  familiar  it  shonld  b« 

given.     Thn»  (&.«)*  =  ^6)*(«.)*  =  6*«.  whence  ^^ = ?^  «nd 

Cancelling  the  Sx  I  have  a\/(>.] 

2.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of  — ;=. 

2  2  1 

SuooxBKioN.     — ;=r-  =  — : ,  and  a'  is  the  Dftctor  which  rationalizes  it. 

Ha* 

3.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of  --:_ 

va 

4.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of  — =  •     Besult,  ^^*  . 

.^a  a 

5.  Reduce  -— =-  to  a  form  having  a  rational  denominator. 

va 


a 

12        6  >^ 

6.  Reduce  — -=,  --=,  •t-=»  m^^  -7=.  to  forms    haTingr  r»- 

3    

tional  denominatonu  One  of  the  resuUs  is  hv^16. 

ScH. — ^This  process  is  eqnally  applicable  to  any  form  of  radUxd  fao* 
tor  in  the  denominator,  whether  monomial  or  polynomial 


7.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of 

va  +  x 
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8.  Bednce  — _  to  a  form  haying  a  rational  denom- 

inator.  BesvU, ~ { 

6c  — 207*    ' 


224L»  JPvob*  6*  To  rationalize  the  deTiominator  of  a 
fraction  when  it  consists  of  a  binomial,  one  or  both  of  whose 
terms  are  radicals  of  the  second  degree, 

RULE, — yLvunPiiY  both  tebms  of  thb  fraotzok  bt  thb 

DSNOMTNATOB  WITH  ONE  OF  ITS  8IOKS  CHANGED. 

DsM. — ^This  rationalizes  the  denominator,  since  in  any  case  it  gives  the 
product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  two  terms  of  the  denomina- 
tor, which  being  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares,  frees  either 
or  both  from  radicals,  as  the  square  of  a  square  root  is  rationaL 

EXAMPLES. 

a 


1.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of 


a— v/6 


OFEBATION. 


MODEL  SOLUTION. 

a{a  +  sfb)  a*  -f  a^ 


a—'Jh       (a  — '^6)(a  f-^b)  a*  —  6 


Explanation. — I  observe  that  a  —  */h  will  be  rationalized  by  mul- 
tiplying it  by  a  -}-  v^6,  since  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference 
of  two  quantities  is  the  difference  of  their  squares.  Hence  multiply- 
ing 'both  terms  of  the  fraction,   so  as  not  to  alter  its  value,  I  hava 

a''  -f-  d'*^ 
a-  —  b 

2.  nationalize  the  denominator  of  — — =• 

Va—Vb 

a  —  0 
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3 

3.  Bediw^ = =r  to  a  form  haTing  a  rational  denozQ" 

2>/2— 3>/3 
inator. 

3(2^2  +  3  v/3)  _  6v/2  +  9v/3    ^^ 
^"^''^  8  —  27  — 19 

6>/2  +  9^/3. 
~  19 

Q  5n/2 

4.  Beduoe   — ^— =  to  a  form  having  a  rational    de- 

3  —  2>/2 

nominator.  BesuU,  4  +  y/% 

,       ,  .     ,  l_v/5      1   +  v/2 

5.  Rationalize  the  denominators  of   -=y    7:=, 

3  +  V  6     2    +  \/2 


3^5  —  2v/2        ,  v^a  -f  X  —  v^a  —  a: 

— = ^,  and ==. 

2>^5  —  ^18  vTT*  +  v/a  —  ar 

BesuUs,  2  — v/6,iv^9  +  |>/l0,and^ °*~^. 

or 

6.  nationalize  the  denominator  of 

v/j:*  4-  x  +  1  —  y/x*  —  X  —1 

\/^"ipV+T  +  v^x*  —  ^  —  1 

^      ,,    X*  — v/x4  —  X*  —  2x  —  1 


07+  1 
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22s •  Proh.  7. — AfaucUyr  may  he  four^  which  wiR  ra* 
Hcmalize  any  hirumvUd  radicaL 


DraL—If  the  binomial  radical  is  of  tiie  form  Vi^a  +  6)*,  or  (a  +  6j% 


« — i 


the  factor  is  (a  +  6)    "  ,  according  to  {223). 
If  the  binomial  is  of  th«  form  Va'   -{-  4/6''  or  a"  +  ft»     Leto"  s 
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X,  mad  6"  =  y;  whence  o*  =  ob*  ,  and  6"  =  y .  Also  let  pbe  the  least 
common  multiple  of  m  and  n,  whence  as^  and  Z'  are  rational  But 
OBV  SS3  a**,  and  tf  ass  &«.    If  now  we  can  find  a  factor  which  will  ren- 

•  r 

der  «•  -}-  y*",  afV  ^  j/^,  this  will  be  a  factor  which  will  render  0*+  6* , 

a"  ^  5"  which  is  rational     To  find  the  factor  which  multiplied  by 

flc*  +  ST  gives  jc^  j.  y^,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  latter  by  the 

former.     Now  — f-^—^x<p-^)  —  x«  ^p-^  \f  +ajK !»-»)  y*- — aB*<i'-*)w»'4- 

~  "  '  ±  yKp— 1)  (^),  the  -f-  sign  of  the  last  term  to  be  taken  when  p  is 
odd,  and  the  —  sign  when  it  is  even  {12^-  Therefore  af^r-^^)  — 
ajKii-«y  -j-ajKr-iyr  —  aj»(p-«)ysr  ^  .  .  .  .  \^  yir-^),  is  a  factor  which 

will  render  Va«  +  Vh"^  rational,  ac*  being  understood  to  be  a»*,  and 

r 

y^  =zhi^^  and  p  the  L.  G.  M.  of  m  and  n. 

If  the  binomial  is  y/a^  —  Vh^ ,  the  factor  is  found  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  is  a5»<»-i)  +  aj"(i^y  +  os-^i^y  + 1-  y«ir-^). 

EXAMPLES. 

1,  Batioiialize  v^  +  ^6  or  a*  +  6* 

Solution. — ^In  this  example  5=1,  r  =  l,  |>=s6,  xssa  andy=s2>'. 

k  h        I  ^  ill 

Hence  formula  (A.)  becomes  a   —  a^t    +^  ^*  —  06  +  <*  ^^  —  ^  • 

This  factor  multiplied  into  a^-f"  &    gives  a^  —  h\  ^  ^^  rational- 
ized product. 

2-  Find  a  factor  which  will  rationalize  '^e*  —  -^v^  or 
e'  —  v*. 
ResvU,   e^  +  e^v*  +  e^v*  +  e^v*  +  e^v*   + 

V  * ,  is  the  required  factor,  and  the  expression  ration- 
alized is  e«  —  yfi. 
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226.  Prob.  8.  A  Trinomial  of  Ihe  fcyrm  v^a  +  v^b  + 

v^  may  he  tran^ormed  into  an  expression  with  but  one  radical 
term  by  multiplying  ii  by  itself  wUh  one  of  the  signs  changed, 

as  >/&  +  y/b  —  v^  J^  product  thus  arising  may  then  be 
treated  as  a  binomial  radical  by  considering  the  sum  of  the 
rational  terms  as  one  term,  and  the  radical  term  as  the  other. 

Tkafl,(>/a+  y/b  +  v/3")(>/i+  >/6— v/^)  ==  a  +  6  —  c + 

2^^.    Again,  [(a  +  6  —  c)  +  2v^]  x  {{a  +  b  —  c)  — 

2v^]  =  a«  +  6*  +  c»  —  2ab  —  2bc  —  2ac,  a  rational 
result 

Ex.  1.  Rationalize  ^8  —  v^—  v^.  BesuU,  4. 


^♦» 


SECTION  IV. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  MAI>I€AL8. 


ADDFTIOK  AND  SUBTRACTION. 
227 •  Proh»  !•  To  add  or  subtract  radicals. 

RULE, — ^If  the  badicaijS  abb  snoiiAB  thb  buijES  atiBwady 

GIVEN  {72,  77)  ABE  SUFFICIENT.  Ip  THEY  ABB  NOT  STMTTiAK 
MAKE  THEM  SO  BY  (217-222),  AND  COMBINE  AS  BEPOBE.  If 
THEY  CANNOT  BE  MADE  SIMILAB,  THE  COMBINATIONS  CAN  ONI^Y  BB 
INDICATED  BY  CONKECTINa  WITH  THE  PBOFEB  SIONS. 

Bem. — ^When  the  radicals  are  similar  the  radical  factor  is  a  common 
quantity  and  the  coefficients  show  how  many  times  it  is  taken.  Hence 
the  sum,  or  difference,  of  the  coefficients,  as  the  case  may  be,  indicates 
how  many  times  the  common  quantity  is  to  be  taken  to  produce  the 
required  result. 

If  the  radicals  are  not  similar,  the  reductions  do  not  alter  their 
values ;  hence  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  reduced  radicals,  when 
they  can  be  made  similar,  is  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  radicals* 
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EZAMFI£EL 

L  Add  >/l8  and  n/242. 

MODEL  60LX7TION. 

OPERATION.    -v/l8"  =  SV^'i^  and  -v/242    x=  ll-v/J. 
.-.   ^W  +  -w/2i2  =  3-/2  +  11-^  =  14-/2. 

ExPiiANATioN.  Vl8  =  v'y  X  2.  But  the  square  root  of  the  pro- 
duct equals  the  product  of  the  square  roots;  hence  >/9  X  2  =s3v'2.* 
In  like  manner  ^^242  =  -v/r^l  x  2  =  llv'l".  Therefore  v'lS  + 
'v/2i2"=  3%^4-llv'2.  ^But  three  times  any  quantity,  as  ^2, 
and  11  times  the  same  are  14  times  that  quantity.  .  * .  3'%/2  -|-  11^2 
r=  14-/2. 


2.  Add  V24t3xy^  and  v^l92a:j/«,  ^wm,  17yv/3^ 

3.  Add  ^500  and  ^108. 

4.  Add  v^o^y  and  ^c^y.  Bum,  (a  +  c)^y. 


6.  From  ^606  take  the  v^5.  I>i^.,  2v^. 

6.  Add  v^605  and  — v/i^. 

7.  Add  3.   1  and  2. /-i 

N5        \/ia 

a  From  3  J-  take  — 2  J-^  l>i^.,  gVlO. 

9.  "What  is  the  sum  of  .   -  and  .    -?  Ans,,  -v/^ 

N/4          N3  6    ^ 

10.  What    is    the    difference   of    v/2aa;2  —  4^^^  _|_  2a    and 

v/2aa:2  +  4a;r4- 2a?  ^ns.,  2v/2a. 


•  If  this  reaaoning  is  perfectly  familiar  it  may  do  to  omit  it.  But  it  is  far  better  to 
repeat  a  reason  when  it  is  already -clearly  comprehended,  than  to  omit  it  when  there 
is  the  least  donbL  If  it  is Duniliar  it  can  be  given  in  an  instant;  and  if  it  is  not  iSuui- 
Uax  it  ought  to  be  made  so  by  repetition  and  further  study. 
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Why  should  no  mgn  be  given  to  the  last  answer?  If  the  problem 
read,  From  V'2ax* —^ax  +  2a  take  V'2ax*  +4ax  +  2a,  why  wonld  the 
answer  be  — ^2v/2a?  

11.  Wliat  is  the  sum  of  (a— a?)»v^  and  {a+xy>/xy? 

u4ns.,2(a*  +  afl)y/xy. 

12.  What  is  the  difference  of  {a—x)*>/xy  and  {a+xy^/xy^. 

^n&,  4ax^y^. 

13.  Find  the  sum  of  8  j|  v^,  — 2i>/l6,  and  ^-. 

Sum,   4v/3. 

14  Prom  ;|1^  take  ^.     i^-.  (3a.-|);j|. 

15.  Add  « Jl+ ij]*  a°<i  *'Jl+ 0*- 

I — (W      LT7     .  f"* + ft*  _ 

SuaoEsnoMS.     ^^11+ 1  ~        *^   ^\     '  "|  '^  "N         1 
^lVa*+6*.     In  like   manner   Ml  +  [^y    =  &*V^f  ^  l,t. 

/.    The   smn   is    (a*  +  6*) V jrf6*"=  (a^ +  6%*  +  6*)^  = 

(a^  +  6^-  

/ ,      /  .     la  -¥  X 

16.  From  (a— a:)va«— ar«  take  («  — ^)^^3:^' 

ifeirC,    (a  — ar  — l)>/a«— ar«. 
1 


17.  Add ^  and  —      

a;-^v/a:«  —  1  x — var*  —  1 

SuaoESTioNs.— Reducing  the  given  fractions  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator, they  become  x  —  >/»-  —  1  and  aj+v/a^— 1.  Hence  the  som 
is  22. 


18.  Add  ■  7==.  and  -7=== 7==  • 

N/a?«  +  1  —  v^ar«  —  1  v^+l+va;»— 1 

Sum,  2xK 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

[Note. — ^Althongh  the  principles  embraced  in  this  section  have  been 
evolved  in  the  preceding  chapters,  under  appropriate  heads,  their  im- 
portance is  BO  great  that  it  is  thought  best  to  collect  them  here,  and  in 
connection  with  a  careftd  review,  extend  somewhat  their  application.] 

228*  ^rop.  1.  The  product  of  the  same  root  of  two  or 
more  quantities^  equals  the  like  root  of  their  product. 

J>EM. — ^Thatis^/jc  X  >/y==  y/^'  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  ^xy  signifies  that  sb^  is  to  be  resolved  into  m  equal  factors.  If 
now  each  factor,  as  x  and  y,  be  separately  resolved  into  m  equal  factors 
and  then  the  product  of  one  fiekctor  from  each  be  taken,  there  will 

be  m  such  equal  factors  in  xy.  Thus  \/x  is  one  of  the  m  equal  factors 
of  SB,  and  s/y  is  one  of  the  m  equal  factors  of  y.  Hence  [  v/»  X  v^y  ] 
X  [\/«"x  ^y]  X  [C^X  v^]etc.,tomfeotorsofC/i"x>77,make8 
up  xy.    Therefore  ^/x  X  \/y=^  V^    (See  Abts.  205  and  202.) 


229*  Prop*  2*  Similar  Radicals  are  multiplied  by 
multiplying  the  quantities  under  the  radical  sign  and  writing 
the  product  under  the  common  sign  ; 

Or  by  indicating  the  root  hy  fractional  indices,  and,  for  the 
product,  taking  the  common  rtumber  %joHh  an  index  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  indices  of  the  factors, 

Dem.    1st. — Since    similar   radicals   are    the   same   root    of    the 

^aiM  quantities,  as  Vx  X  Vx,  this  is  only  a  particular  case  under 

^rop.  1. 

1        ji_ 

2nd.  2"*  X  as  "*  signifies  that  one  of  the  m  equal  fehctors  of  »  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  another  of  the  m  equal  fS^ctors,  or  by  itselt     This  gives 

s 

2  of  the  m  equal  factors  of  x,  which  is  what  is  indicated  by  «**. 


230.   'Proh.  2.  To  multiply  radicals. 

RULE. — ^Ip  the  factors  have  not  the  same  index,  re- 
duce   THEM    TO    A    COMMON    INDEX,    AND    THEN    MULTIPLY    THE 
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KUMBEBS    I7NDEB    THB    RADICAL    SIGN  XSD  WHITE    THE    PBODUCf 
lTin)£R  THE   COMMON  SIGN. 

Dmc^This  is  the  same  as  Prop.  1.) 

1.  What  is  the  product  of  v^  ^^  ^3? 

MOI>EIi  SOIiXmOK. 

Opbbation.  v'Jsa  VsTaiid  f3^ 5/9.    . • .  ^s/a^ X  t^3  =  Vs X 5/9 
-t/TJT 

Explanation,  v^  =  -^/b,  since  the  former  is  one  of  the  two  eqnal 
factors  of  2,  and  the  latter  is  three  of  the  six  equal  factors  of  2.    In  like 

manner   1^3=^9.      Consequently,    -s/ix  1^3  =  v'fx  W.      Now 
since  the  product  of  the  same  root  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  liks 

root  of  the  product,  -^8  X  4/9  »=  4^727 

2.  Mtdtiply  v^a^by  ^^ocT  Prcwi.,  ^432^. 

3.  Multiply  ^a  —  jrby  '^a  —  x 

Prod,  v^a*  —  Sa^a:  4-  lOa^ar*  —  10a* j;^  4-  6(u;4 —  x*. 

4  Multiply  Jl  by  J  A.  p^^.,  ^ 

5.  Multiply  Vd  by   ^3. 

Prod,  3*^*=  3*  =  'y6561. 


6.  Multiply  V2ax  by  \/2ax. 

Prod..,  {2ax)  ^*  =  V4096a»»a;». 

7.  Multiply    ^J-    by    ^-. 

a  Multiply  3v^'2aJ  by  2^^. 
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Suo. — ^Here  we  have  the  continnons  product  of  3,  'J%aa^  %  and  V^, 
Bat,  as  the  order  of  the  fEictors  is  immaterial,  we  may  write  3  X  2  X 

9.  Multiply  3^1  by  6^|.  Prod.,  6  v^236196. 

10.   Multiply    5a*  by  3a* 
11    Multiply  2v/a6by3*^. 

12.  Multiply  4a*6*by5a*6* 

13.  Multiply  3a7^2/^  by  2j?*2/*   and  express  the  product 
without  fractional  exponent& 

the  use  of  the  radical  sign  and  in  its  simplest  form. 

Prod.,  -1  (9000)* . 
10^        ^ 

i.        1. 

15.  Multiply  o"  by  }>*. 

Frod^^orli*  or,  ^a*\f^,  or  (a"6")"". 

16.  Multiply    l^byit^iO.  Pn>d,  it^250. 

17.  Multiply  av^,  6v^,  and  cVz  together. 


Prod.,  aixrVacl^'  y^-  z"* 

18.  Show  that  2^9  X  16  =  16^12. 

19.  Show  that  ^24  X  6^3  =  6vl2. 

20.  Multiply2N/a  — 3v^6by  3v^  +  2v/6. 

OPEILLTION 

2^/a  —  3^/S* 

6a      —  9-v/^ 

4-  4Vab  —  66 

6a    —  SV'oS'— 66,  or6(a— 6)— B^oK 
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21.  Multiply  3  +  >/6  by  2  —  v/g.  Prod.,1  —  ^. 

22.  Multiply  V^  +  1  by  V^  —  1.  Prod.,  1. 

23.  Multiply  11n/2  —  4n/I5  by  '/e  +  v/5. 

Prod.,  2v/3  -r  n/Io. 

24  Multiply  Vi2+  v'D  by  Vl2  — v^i9. 

Sua.    Since  these  two  ladicals  are  of  the  same  degree  we  may  mul- 
tiply the  quantities  nnder  tiie  common  sign,  and  write  the  product 

nnder  the  same,  which  gives  k  144 — 19  =  & 

25.  Multiply  a«  —  av/2  +  1  by  a«  +  av^+1. 

Prod.,  a*  +  1. 

26.  Expand  (a:«  +  l)(x*  --  ar/s  +  l){x*  +  xVS  +  1). 

Prod.,  x^  +  1. 

27.  Multiply  3v^  _  7v^  by  vl|  +  2v/9t.      Prod.,  34. 

28.  Multiply  >/a  +  c^6  by  v^a  —  c^6. 

Prorf.,  a  —  d'^bK 


DITISI05. 


prove 


231.  JProp.    The    qmtierU    of  the  same  root  ef  two 
quantities  equals  the  like  root  of  their  quotient. 

Deic— Let  m  be  any  integer  and  x  and  y  any  numbers ;  we  are  to 
that  ^-^C^.  OP  ^  =  ;j'-.    Now.  a»t  ^  =  ;;!  ise^ 

dent,  since  —^  raised  to  the  mth  power,  that  is 

>r^  X  y^  X  y^  X  y^  - .  -  tomfactors_«.  ^^^^  .^  ^pp^ 

C^2/  X  yy  X  C^  X  C^y  -  -  -  tomfectors      V 

that  ^  is  the  mth  root  of  ^  or  equals  «|?.      (See  Abtb.  206  and 

202.) 
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232.  Prob.  3.  To  dimde  Badicals. 

RULE. — ^If  the  radicals  abe  of  the  same  dbgbes,  divide 

THE  KUMBEB  under  THE  SIGN  IN  THE  DIVIDEND  BT  THAT  UNDEB 
TOR  SIGN  IN  THE  DIVISOB,  AND  AWFECP  THE  QUOTIENT  WITH  THE 
COMMON  RADICAL  SIGN. 

If  THE  RADICALS  ARE  OF  DIFFERENT  DBGBEEB,  BEDCGB  THEM  TO 
9HE  SAME  DEGREE  BEFORE  DIVIDINO. 

I>Eic. — [Same  as  aboTe ;  or,  it  may  be  oonsidered  as  tlue  conTone  of 
the  oQETesponding  case  in  moltiplicatiaii.] 


L  Divide  v/3a«y«  by  ^2ay. 

VODSL  BOLTJTBOSm 

Ofkbaxioh.     \/3ay  =ss  V27ay,  and  ^2e^  ss  M^^ 
.     v/3^  _  V27c^  _  j27aV_  J27«V_  1,^— --,-^^ 

Explanation.— Since  v/3oy  =  V27a^,  and  ^'2ay  =«  V4ay» 

>/3aV         v/27ay 

_  -  ^  _  And  since  the  quotient  of  the  6th  root  of  two 

nombezB  is  the  6th  root  of  their  qnotleni^  ■g^—.-l- ^rj^jT*  ^^"cht 

by  pexfonning  the  operation  indicated,  becomes  Jr^ —  •  coid  by  re- 
ducing so  that  the  number  under  the  radical  sign  shall  have  the  inte- 
gral form,  this  becomes  -  3/4320^" 

2.  Divide  v/125a?ar«i/  by  v^6a«xy.  Quo^.,  5Va^. 

3.  Divide  v/3  by  <^.  Quot,  ^=  2^^^ 

4.  Divide  J^by  »jl  Quo^.,  5^^1944. 

5-  Divide  ^2^?  by  v^25S.  C?mo«.,  *v/SSj?. 

6.  Divide  ^by  >/5.  0^*^.  ^3. 
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7.  Divide  x^y^  hjx^y^,  and  express  the  quotient  without 
fractional  or  negative  exponents.  QuoL,    «p. 

\ly 

a  Divide  24 v^  by  6v^ay. 

^  61?^^         i^5y        5/5^        \|aV         \/ay 

4n/o— »y— ^ 

9.  Divide  125y^x^^  by  25'^a:2y«,  expressing  the  quotient 
without  the  radical  sign.  Quot.,  Bx^y^. 

IQ.  Divide  v^  by  ^I  Quot.,  ^3v^2. 

11.  Divide  20v^20a  by  4V^  Quoi,,  5^6- 

12.  Divide  Jf  by  ^ 

13.  Divide  Jv/j  by  v^  +  3v/j. 

SnooBsnoire.      >/2  +  SvT  =  2v/ir  +  Sn/T  =  5v/i      Whence 


N/2  +  3>/i       5v/i       5        10* 

14.  Divide  ^a«  —  6»  by  *^a  —  6.  Qwo^.,  ^a  +  6. 

15.  Divide  (a<6«c)*  by  (oft)*.  Qitot,  ai?^6a^ 

16.  Divide  200  by  v^io.  Qiao/.,  IOn/IO,  or  (10)^ 

17.  Divide  av^  —  v^-f  a>/y  —  v^ti/  by  v^  +  \/y. 

SuooEsnoN. — Observe   that   a>/z  —    -v/te"-]-    a>/y  *-^bu' — r 

a(^/x  +  ^)  —  Vb[^x  +  v'y )  ==  (a  —  >/6  )(-•»  +  -s/y ).     Whence 

18.  Divide  a  +  b  —  c  +  2v^  by  N/a  +  v^d V^ 
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OFEBATION. 

•s/od  4-6  —  v^ftc 

J -— li 

ac  4-  ^bc  —  c 


19.  Divide  6v/a«  —  6«  by  av^(a+6)«. 

20.  Divide  \/^a*  —  x*hj  a  —  x.  Qmt,      l^Ltf. 

Na — X 

2L  Divide  mJtEl  by  n^llll         Quot.,  ^^^^. 


INVOLUTION. 

[Note. — ^The  principles  heretofore  given  are  sufficient  to  enable  lu 
to  involve  radicals,  but  it  may  be  well  to  collect  and  review  them.] 


233*  JPvob.  4»  To  raise  a  radical  to  any  power. 

B  ULE. — ^Involve  the  coefficient  to  the  requibed  poweb, 

hSD  ALSO   THE  QUANTTTY  UNDEB  THE  BAPICAL  SIGN,  WBITINa  THE 
LATTER  UNDER  THE  GIVEN  SIGN. 

Debc. — This  results  directly  from  the  principles  of  multiplication  of 

radicals  {230).    Thus,  to  raise  av^  to  the  tnth  power,  is  to  take  m 

factors  of  aVb,  which  gives  a\^b  X  a^^b  X  a\/b,  etc.,  to  m  factors. 
But  as  the  order  of  the  factors  is  immaterial  {85)  this  may  be  written 

aaa to  m  fS^ctors  X  V^X  ^b  X  \/b  to  m  factors.    But  aaa  -  -  - 

to  m  factors  is  by  notation  a*,  and  v^6  X  \/b  X  ^b  -  -  -  torn  feMstors 

is  by  {^230)  v''6^    .  •.  Themth  power  of  a\/b\&  a*V^-     q.  «.  d. 

L  Raise  (v  |  to  the  3rd  power. 
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MODEL  SOLtmON. 

Opebatiok.  (iN/f)^  =  Wi  ■  iv/f -tv^  =  i-i-iXv4-v4-v^ 
=  ^^rfs  or  riWi  =—  ^v\/^0. 

ExFiiANATioN. — ^The  cube  of  In/I  is  three  factors  of  iv/f  multiplied 
together;  but  as  the  order  of  the  factors  is  immaterial  this  may  be 

considered  as  3  factors  of  i,  or  ^,  and  3  factors  of  v/|,  or  |n/|.  Hence 
(i^l)^  =  sV  X  I V^  ==  Atv/I-  Which  by  removing  the  denominator 
from  under  the  radical  sign  becomes  ^^v^lO. 


2.  Baise  2^3a^b  to  the  second  power. 

3.  Baise  jr^4j7«y  to  the  5th  power. 

4  Baise  —  ^^.h  ^  *^®  ^'^  power. 

5..  Square  3  —  v^. .  Square,  11  —  6v/2. 

&  Cube  >/2  —  y/S.  Gybe,  11  v^  —  9v^3. 

7.  Cube  2>/a;  —  y 

Cvbe^  8(x  —  y)^x  — ^,or8(a:  —  y)* 

23 4»    Cor. — 5b  rai's^  a  radical  to  a  power  v)ho8e  index  is 
(he  index  of  the  root,  is  simply  to  drop  the  radical  sign.     Thus, 

the  square  of  >/a6  is  ab,  the  cube  of  ^2x^y  is  2x*y,  the 

square  of  n/ —  2a^  is  ^ —  2a36,  the  5th  power  of  \/a*  —  6»  is 
a»  —  6«. 

ScH. — ^This  process  of  involation  is  a  special  case  under  {194). 


EVOLUTION. 

23S»  Prohm  5,  To  extract  any  required  root  of  a  mono- 
mial radical. 

R  ULE, — ^Extract  the  requibed  boot  of  the  coefficient, 

kSD  OF  THE  QUAKTITT   UNDER  THE  RADICAL  SIGN   SEPARATELY,  AF- 
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FECnNG  THE  LATTEB  WITH   THE  GIVEN    BADIGAL  SIGN.      BeDUGB 
THE  BESULT  TO  ITS  SDIFLEST  FORM. 

Deu. — ^The  nth  root  of  <u/h^  signifies  one  of  the  n  eqnal  £Eu;tora  of 
a^'h.  Hence  if  we  resolve  a  into  neqoal  factors,  and  \/'6  f  into  n  eqnal 
£Eu:tors,  the  prodnct  of  one  of  each  is  the  nth  root  of  a^h.    Thus  ono 

of  the  n  eqnal  fJBMstors  of  a  is  -J/o,   and  of  -v^v  ^\i^  for  ^  X/ft    x 

V  y6"x  v^  J/b to  n  £BM;tors,  is   \/ ^h  .  6  •  6  •  6  to  n  lactors  = 

Vb{^233f  234).    If  now  we  take  the  product  of  one  of  each  set  of 

facboTB,  that   is   v'a  v^b,  we  have  the  nth  root  of  a>/6,  onco  we 
have  one  of  its  n  equal  Sudors,    q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 


1.  What  is  the  3rd  root  of  4tV'6a^x? 

MODEIj  SOLXmON. 

Ofebation.     V  i-v/So^  =  ^yT  V  ^3a5  =  fi^^^  = 
t/l6"  i/Stf-i  r=  5/48^ 

Explanation.— The  cube  root  of  4^3o^  is  one  of  the  3  equal  fac- 
tors which  compose  it.     In  order  to  find  this,  I  resolve  each  of  the 

two  fSeictors  4  and  ^da:^  into  3  equal  factors,  and  take  the  product  of 

one  of  each.     4  resolved  into  3  equal  fiictors  becomes  r  4  X  ^^  X 

^4.     (A  process  which  in  reality  is  only  indicated. )    In  like  manner 

'v/3a^  resolved  into 3  equal  factors  becomes  V  ^^Sa^  X t^3a3xX  f^^cfix 

or  V  f^c^  X  V  t^3a3a;  X  V  fda^  since  the  root  of  the  product 
equals  the  product  of  the  roots.     Now  taking  one  faebctor  ont  of  each  of 

these  groups  I  have  r  4  V  ^3a^  and  as  three  such  factors  could  b^ 

formed  from  the  number,  ^  ^S/  f^3a^  is  the  cube  root  of  4'v/3Sifc.  Bnt 
this  expression  can  be  reduced  to  a  more  simple  form,  by  observing  first 
that  the  square  root  of  the  cube  root  is  the  6th  root,  and  then  reducing 

f^4  to  the  same  radical  form.  Thus  I  have  f^i  Sf  l?^3a5«==  ^4  y^SSS 
=  v/l6"\^3^==  v^48tfS"by  {23^),* 

*  The  aathor  can  hardly  refrain  froni  apologizpig  for  po  elementary  a  demonsfcra- 
tioQ  at  this  stage  of  the  work.  Bat  if  the  spirit  of  th9  tveatn^ent  of  radicals  is  apr 
prehended,  the  reason  for  this  will  be  understood.  If  the  pnpil  once  comes  into 
fall  possession  of  the  idea  that  fiictoiing  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  subject,  he  has 
the  key  to  all  its  difficulties. 
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2.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  \/a*x^.  Root,  x'^'aF. 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  32^192a8a:«. 

Sua. — ^The    square  root    of   32^19iSa«a;«  =  A-J^  X  4^1920^  = 

4.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  -  a^v^. 

o 

6.  Extract  the  4th  root  of  16a«\/i.  Boot,  2\/a*x. 

6.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  (a + x)  Va  +  ar. 

7.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  ovi «.  -^<^*>  qN/Sa. 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  osjrt-  ^^>  9^2. 

^36*  ScH. — ^This  operation  is  but  a  special  case  of  affecting  a  quan" 
tity  with  any  given  exponent  {IQ^),  and  the  examples  may  be  performed 
according  to  the  rule  there  given.     Thus,  to  extract  the    cube    root 

of  8l/3ax^;  putting  it  in  the  form  8  X  (Sox^)'  and  dividing  exponents 

JL  1         g  

by  3  (multiplying  by  i)  we  have  8'(3ax«)«  =a  2<%^3aaj*.    The  pupil  may 

solve  the  following  in  this  manner : 


9.  Extract  the  5th  root  of  N/32a?w 

Suo.    '^/32a;>o  =(32)*aB».     Multiplying  exponents    by  ^  we  have 

(32/'^aj.     But  (32)^' =     /(32)*  =y2.    .-.  V^-/32S^=a;V'2.    But 

\  «      , r 

the  most  simple  way  to  solve  this  particular  case  ipV^ '%/32aj'<^    =3 

\/ 4/32x10  =-  -y2x«  =  »^2!     Or  by  the  rule  given  {235\ 

10.  Extract  the  square  root  of  ^49a«. 

11.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  64v^8a«. 
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12.  Extract  the  6th  root  of  486a  ^'io^  Boat,  3*'2a. 


FOR  KEYIEW  OR  ADVANCED  COURSE. 

[Note. — This  article  should  not  be  taken  till  after  Qnadratio  Equa- 
tlbns,  and  is  not  especially  important  in  an  ordinary  course  at  all.] 


237  •  PTObm  6  m  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  binomialy  one 
or  both  of  whose  terms  are  radicals  of  the  second  degree. 

SoiiXTnoN. — Such  binomials  have  either  the  form    a  ±   n^s/b  or 

wi-s/a  +  n-v/Si  Now  observing  that  {x  -j-  y)*  =  as*  ^  2xy  +  y*,  we  see 
that  if  we  can  separate  the  first  term  of  any  snch  binomial  surd  into 
two  parts  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  which  shall  be  i  the  other 
term,  these  two  parts  may  be  made  the  first  and  third  terms  of  a  tri- 
nomial (corresponding  to  x^  +  2xy  +  y*),  and  the  middle  term  being 
the  second  term  of  the  given  binomial,  the  square  root  will  be  the  sum 
or  difference  of  the  square  roots  of  the  parts  into  which  the  first  term 
is  separated. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Extract  the  square  root  of  87  —  12v/42. 

SoiiimoN. — Let  a;  =  one  of  the  parts  into  which  87  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  87  —  x  the  other.  Then  we  have  ^x{ii7  —  a)  =  —  6-^/42,  or 
squaring,  Six  —  x^  =  1512,  or  aj^  —  87a;  ==  —  1512.    .  • .  a;  =  63  or  24, 

and  we  have  ^87  —  12-^/42"  =  ^63—  12-^/^+24.  Now  -v/^a"  == 
3  ^yj  and  'v/24  =  2  >/^,  and  as  the  middle  term  of  the  trinomial  is 
negative  and  twiee  the  product  of  these  roots,  its  square  root  is  3'v/7  — 
2V^.     {123.) 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  3n/6  +  2>/i2. 

Sua.  S'v/G^  ^^  ^  ^  separated  into  two  parts.  Let  them  be  x  and 
3^6  — X.  Thenaj(3-y6  — a;)  =  12.  Whence  a;  =  2-^/6  or  ^6^  and 
>/3y 6  +  2^12  =  ^2-^/6  +  2>/i2'4-  v'e  =  ^2-^6   +   ^^6  = 

i/24  +  v'e. 
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3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  12  —  v^l40. 

Booe,y/7  —  y/5. 

4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  11  -|-  6^/2. 

5.  Extract  the  square  root  of  13  +  2>/30. 


6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  ox  —  2a>/ax — aK 

Suo. — ^Letting  y  be  one  of  the  parts  into  which  ox  is  to  be  separated, 

the  equation  from  which  its  value  is  found  is  y^ — axy= a^ax a<) 

or  —  0*05  +  a*.    Whence  ys=ax  —  a^  or  a«,  and  the  parts  aie  ax  —  o^ 

and  a*.  Hence  s/ca  —  2a>/az  —  a^  = 

V  (<w  —  a-)  —  ^aVax—  a'  -f  a^  =s  ^ax —  a*  —   VT^   or  a   -^ 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  2a  +  2>/a*  —  6«. 


DUGnriBT  QUAiirnTiES. 

^55.  uln  Imaginary  Quantity  is  an  indicated 
even  root  of  a  negative  quantity,  or  any  expression,  taken 
as  a  whole,  which  contains  such  a  form  either  as  a  factor 
or  a  term.  Thus  VCT^  >/  _  a\  5v^  —  b^,  2-fv/m^ 
^ — 0,  3 — v^ —  1,  etc.,  are  imaginary  quantities. 

239  •  ScH.  1. — ^It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  expressions  are  in 
any  proper  sense  more  unreal  than  other  symbols.  The  term  Impos- 
sible Quantities  should  not  be  applied  to  them :  it  conveys  a  wrong 
impression.  The  limits  of  this  work  prevent  anything  more  than  a 
mere  explanation  of  the  method  of  multiplying  or  dividing  one  imagin- 
ary of  the  second  degree  by  another.  A  fuller  development  of  the 
theory  of  these  interesting  and  important  symbols  will  be  given  in  the 
Higher  Algebra. 

240,  ScH.  2.  — A  curious  property  of  these  symbols,  and  one  which  for 
some  time  puzzled  mathematicians,  appears  when  we  attempt  to  multi- 
ply ^  —  oby  <v/  —  a.  Now  the  square  root  of  any  quantity  multi- 
plied by  itself,  should,  by  definition,  be  the  quantity  itself ;  hence 
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^  —  aX'v/  —  a=  —  a.    But  if  we  apply  the  process  of  multiply- 

ing  the  quantities  under  the  radicals  we  have  -v/  —  a  X  -v/  a  =: 

-s/a^  =  4-  a,as  well  as  —  a.  What  then  is  the  product  of  -v/  —  a  X 
's/  —  a  ?  Isit  —  a,  or  is  it  both  +  a  and  —  a?  The  true  product  is 
—  a  ;  and  the  explanation  is,  that  -s/o*  is,  in  general,  -|-  a  or  —  a.  But 
when  we  know  what  factors  were  multiplied  together  to  produce  a«, 
and  the  nature  of  our  discussion  limits  us  to  these,  the  sign  of  ^^o^  is 
no  longer  ambiguous  :  it  is  the  same  as  was  its  root 


241.  Prop.  Every  imaginary  term  of  the  second  de- 
gree {and  in  fact  of  every  other  degree)  can  be  reduced  to  the 

form  mV  — J  in  which  mis  not  imaginary,    m  may  be  ra- 
tional or  surd. 

Bem. — ^Let  ^  —  X  represent  any  such  expression.     Then  V  x 

=  ^x{  —  1)  s=  v^  ac-v/  —  1,  which  is  the  required  form. 

242.  ScH.  3.— By  means  of  this  proposition  and  the  proj^rty  no- 
ticed in  Sdi,  2,  the  multiplication  and  diyision  of  imaginaries  is  ef- 
fected. 

EXAMPLES. 

L  Multiply  4v^^=^  by  2vCr2. 

Opebation.  4-v/  —  3  =  4-^3  X  -^  —  1.  Also  2v^  —  2  =  2-^2 
X  v'  —  1.  Hence  4^/  —  3  X  2^  —  2  =  2  X  4v^3  X  -^^2  X 
^  —  1  X  ^  —1  =  SVl  X  v^'ITT  X  v^"^=T:==  —  8v^, 
since  */  —  X  X  -/  —  1  =  —  1. 

2.  Multiply  3v/"=^  by  4v/'=^.  Prod,  —  12v/l5. 


3.  Multiply  n/  —  a;^  by.  ^  —  yK  Prod.,  —  a:y. 

4.  Multiply  2 v'iry  by  3v/^^  Prod.,  —  36. 

6.  Multiply  2V'  — 6,  5v^^=^,  3v/^ir7  together. 

Prod,  —  60  v/42v/"iri,  or—  60v^  —  42. 
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6.  Multiply  24  +  >/  —  4.d  by  24  —  v^  —  49. 

Sua— We  have  here  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 
quantities  which  equals  the  difference  of  their  squares.  Hence 
(24  +  y^^^lU)  X  (24  -  v^  -49)  =  (24)*  -  (^^=49)*  =  576  — 
( _  49)  =.  576  +  49  =  625. 

7.  Divide  >/  —  16  by  v/  — 4. 

Opebation.  -v/  —  lb  =  4^  —  1,  and  %/  —  4=  2'v/  —  L  Hence 
%A^16  _  4^^/^^ 


»2. 


ScH. — ^A  superficial  view  of  the  case  might  lead  the  pupQ  to  thlnlc 
that  the  quotient  was  ±  2.     Thu8,noticing  that  the  radicals  are  simi- 

lar,  he  might  conclude  that     .  =  \J"iri"  =  '^  ^  =*  ±  ^»     *^ 

incorrect  result 

8.  Divide  ev^^ITa  by  I^TZT^  Qvx>t.,  -  v^. 

9.  Divide  —  v/^^l!   by  _6v/"I=^.  Q^ot.,  —  >/%. 


10.  Divide  1  +  v/"^^^;  by  1  —  v/--T. 


1  4-  -y  —  1 

OFEBA.TION. — ^Writing  the  example  thus ,  '  ana   ranonai- 

1  —  %/  —  1 

izing  the  denominator  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fi»ction  by 

, 1  +  2-v/^iri  __  1       2v^  —  1__ 

1  +  V — 1  there  results,  (see  JSaj.  6) ..  .  j^.        = 2 

The  example  may  also  be  performed  thus  : 

Since  1  divided  by  —  -v/  —  1  gives  v'"^^  as  -^  ^^^  X  ^  — 1 
=  L 
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SynopsiB  for  Eeview. 


Power.— Degree  of.  )  Sch.  1.  P.  and  R  correlative. 
Boot — Degree  of.     )  Sch.  2.  Square,  Cube,  etc. 

( 1.  +  Integer.       f  ^-   Tranrf ring 
Exponent  or  Index  ^2.+ Fraction.     -     afactormafrac- 

1 3.  — Int  or  Ft.        ^"""^   from   one 
^  aaA«.vxa.x.        term  to  another. 


Badicaln 


( Irrational 
Imaginary. 


How  indicated  < 


^   m 


Sim.  Bads,     nationalization.     To  affect  with  Expt. 

.  Involution.     Evolution.     Calculus  of  radicals. 

Prob,  1.  To  any  power.     Buus.     Dem,     [Cor.  Signs. 

1.  -\-m, 

Prob.  2.  To  affect  with  Expt  Bttle.  Bern, 


(3.  — mor^T 


Prob.  1.  Boots  of  Perfect  Pow- 
ers. BuiiE.  Dem. 


fCor.  1.  Terminates 
Cor.  2.  No.  Terms. 

Prob.  3.  Binomial  Formula^  ^'  ?'  Coefficients. 

^      ^uK»  J.   xxuiua  T  ^j^  ^  Expt  s  m  ea.  term. 

Cor.  5.  BuuB. 
Q/r.  6.  (a— by. 

'Sch.  Signs. 
Cor.  1.  Same  as  (193J. 
Cor.  2.  B.   of  Prod.=. 

Prod,  of  Boots. 
Cor.  3.  R    of   Quot= 

Quot  of  Boots. 

( Sch.  1. 
Prob.  2.  Sqr.  B.  of  Poly.  BuiiE.  Bern.  <  Sch.  2. 

( Sch.  3. 

Prob.  3.  Sqr.  B.  of  Dec.   No.  BuiiB.  Bern.  |  ^  ^' 

Prob.  4.  CubeR  of  Poly.   Bums.    Dem.  |  ^^'  ^ 

i  Sch.  1. 
Prob.  5.  CubeB.  of  Deo.    No.  Bxtle.    Dem.  4  Sch.  2. 

(  Sch.  3. 

Prob.  6.  Any  B.  whose  index  composed  of  factors,  2  or  3w 

Prob.  7.  Any  Boot  Solution.     [GenL  Scholium. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


SYNOPSIS  FOB  TiEVTEW.—OonHnued. 


05 

i 

s 

8 
2 


I 


i 


t 


Bemove  factor.    BuiiS.  (  Sch.  Simplest  form. 

Dem*  I  Cor.  DenozxL  of  surd. 

Index  composite,  etc.     BuijE.     Dem, 
To  giyen  index.     BuiiE.     Dem. 
To  common  index.     Bulk    Dem. 
To  rationalize  Mon.  Denom.     Buxil     Dem, 
To  rationalize  Binomial  Denom.    BuiiE.    Dem, 
To  rationalize  any  binomial     Dem. 
To  rationalize  any  trinomial     Dem. 


[J 


(Prob.  1. 

Proh.  2. 
Prob.  3. 
Prob.  4. 
Prob.  6. 
Prob.  6. 
Prop.  1. 
Prop.  2. 

Prod.  1.  To  add  and  subtract.     Bttub.     Dem. 
^  i  Prop.  1.  Prod,  of  roots=equalrootof  product.  Dem, 
^ <  Prop.  2.  Similar  Bads.,  how  multiplied.     Dem. 
!l^  ( Prob.  2.  To  multiply  Badicala.     Bule.     Dem. 

.g  \  Prop.  Quot.  of  root8=root  of  quots. 

(^  (  Prob.  3.  To  divide  Badicals.     BuiiB.     Dem^ 

Prob.  4  Involution  of  Badicals.     Bule.     Dem.  [Sch, 
Prob.  5.  Evolution  of  Badicals.     BuiiB.     Dem. 

.Prob.  6.  ^a  +  v^6  and  ^^/a-l-  v'^,  eta 

T%^  (  Sch.  1.  Called  Impossible. 
'^^*  I  /SbA.  2.  Beason  for  name. 

Prob.  1.  To  add  or  subtract     BuiiE.     Dem, 
Prob.  2.  To  multiply.     BuiiE.     Dem. 
.  Prob.  3.  To  divide.     Bui<e.     Dem, 


Test  QuBsriDHa. — ^By  what  must  nnmeiator  and  denominator  of 


r 


** 
v" 


be  multiplied  to  reduce  it  to  a  simple  fraction?    Give  the 


various  significations  of  an  exponent    Perform  the  operation  ^/2  X  ^3, 
and  explain  the  process.     Bepeat  the  Binomial  Formula,  and  by  means 

of  it  expand  (1  —  sfi)^.    Demonstrate  the  rules  for  square  and  cube 
root     Show  that  ^  +  ^^ ^a^^-j-b^*  ^   ^g.  4,  b^^.  ^g  " 

sign  is  given  to  a  square  root?    Why?    To  a  cube  root?    "Why? 
What  is  the  value  of  xPl 

[Note. — Here  ends  the  subject  of  Literal  Arithmetic.  The  student 
is  now  prepared  for  the  study  of  Algebra,  properly  so-called  ;  i  «., 
The  Science  of  the  EquaUon.] 


PART    II. 

ALGEBRA. 


OHAPTERL 

SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 


SECTION  I. 
Equations  with  One  Unknown  Quantity. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1.  A.n  HqtiationJ^  is  an  expression  in  mathematical 
symbols,  of  equality  between  two  numbers  or  sets  of 
numbers. 

Tt.t^     Zx  —  2a'y  B= — '—  is  an  equation  becanse  it  is  an  expres- 

5  —  3j#« 
sion  of  equality  between  3x  —  2a*y  and ^ ^ 

2.  Algebra  is  that  branch  of  Pure  Mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Equation  and  of 


*  Do  not  pzononnce  thla  word  "  Eqnazion."    For  this  common  error  there  is  no 
authority.    "  EqnMhon  "  is  the  correct  prontmciation. 
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itB  use  as  an  instnuDent  for  oandnctiiig  mathematical  in- 
TestigationB. 

3.  The  Ftrsi  Member  of  an  equation  is  the  part  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  sign  of  equality.  The  Second 
member  is  the  part  on  the  right 

4.  A  Ifumerieal  Hquatian  is  one  in  which  the 
known  quantities  are  represented  by  decimal  numbers  ;  as 
12j:«  —  ar  =  4a 

ScH. — Thiais  another  instaiice  of  the  nnfortanate,  because  incor- 
leci  use  of  the  word  number.  25  is  no  more  a  number,  or  representa- 
tiye  of  a  number,  than  is  a  or  x.  The  former  is  a  number  expressed 
in  the  decimal  notation,  and  the  latter  in  the  litereL  But  perhaps  we 
must  retain  the  t«m. 

S»  A.  lAteral  ^Equatitm  is  one  in  which  some  or  all 
of  the  known  quantities  are  represented  by  letters;    as 

4cx*  —  2 


ax  —  c  +  36y  = 


3 


6*  The  Degree  of  an  Equation  is  determined  by 
the  highest  number  of  unknown  factors  occurring  in  any 
term. 

Iix.    ax  —  2ti5*  s=  e  -|-  as^  is  of  the  3rd  degree;  tfix  —  4flE  =  12  is  of 
the  1st  degree  ;  a^  =3  18  is  of  the  4th  degree,  etc. 

7*  A  Simple  Hqtiatiofh  is  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree. 

X —  3 
III.     y  =  ax-\-h  is  a  simple  equation,  as  also  is  — f- 4x  as 

Sm  A  Quctdratic  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree. 

9.  A  Ctibic  aquation  is  an  equation  of  the  third 
degree.    A  biquadratic  is  one  of  the  fourth  degree. 
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10m    Equations    aboYe  the    second    degree    are    called 
JELigher  liquations. 


TRAHSFOBMATION  OF  EQUATIONS. 

11.  To  Transform  an  Equation  is  to  change  its 
form,  without  destroying  the  eqnahty  of  the  members. 

12m  There  are  four  principal  transformations  of  simple 
Equations  containing  one  unknown  quantity,  viz :  Clearing 
of  Fractions,  Transposition,  Collecting  Terms,  and  Dividing 
by  the  coefGicient  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

13m  These  transformations  are  based  upon  the  ioU 
lowing 

AXIOMS. 

AxioH  L  Any  operalion  may  be  performed  upon  any 
term  or  upon  either  member,  which  does  not  affect  the  value  of 
that  term  or  member,  without  destroying  the  Equation. 

Axiom  2.  If  both  members  of  an  Eqiuition  are  increased 
or  diminished  apike,  the  equality  is  not  destroyed. 


14m  Frobm  To  Clear  an  Equation  of  Fractions. 

RULE, — ^MuiiTEPLY  both  members  by  the  liEAST  OR  IiOWEST 
common  MUI/TEFLE   of  Alili  THE  PENOMINATOBS. 

Dem. — This  process  clears  the  Equation  of  fractions,  since,  in  the 
process  of  mnltiplying  any  XMirticxilar  fractional  term,  its  denominator 
is  one  of  the  factors  of  the  L.  C.  M.  by  which  we  are  multiplying;  hence 
dropping  the  denominator  multiplies  by  this  factor,  and  then  this 
product  (the  nxmierator)  is  multiplied  by  the  other  factor  of  the 
L.  C.  M. 

This  process  does  not  destroy  the  Equation,  since  both  members  are 
increased  or  diminished  alike. 

EXAMPLES. 

X      X      X      2^7+3 
1.  Clear  the  equation  o  +  o  +  ^  = — 5 —  of  fractions. 
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HoDXL  SoLunoH.  6  is  the  L.  C.  11.  of  2,  3,  6,  and  8,  the  denomiii»- 
ton.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  first  member  of  this  equation  is 
equal  to  the  second,  6  times  the  first  member  is  equal  to  6  times  the 

second  ;  hence  I  can  multiply  both  members  by  6  and  not  destroy  the 

X 

equality.     In  order  to  multiply  n  ^7  ^  ^  dxop  the  denominator,  thus 
multiplying  the  teim  by  2,  and  then  multiply  x  by  the  other  &ctor  of  6, 

X 

obtaining  Sae.     In  like  manner  dropping  the  denominator  of  —  and 

o 

X 

multiplying  the  product,  x,  by  2, 1  multiply  the  term  ^  by  6,  and  have 

o 

2aB.     Dropping  the  denominator  of  —multiplies  this  term  by  6.  Hence 

b 

6  times  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation  is  Sje  -f-  2aE  -|-  ^     Six 

times  the  second  member  is  found  by  dropping  the  denominator,  3, 

and  multiplying  by  2,  giving  ix  -f-  6.     Hence  3j5-f-^+^  =  ^  +  ^» 

and  the  denominators  have  all  been  dropped  without  destroying  the 

equality,  as  both  members  of  the  equation  have  been  increased  alike. 

III. — ^An  equation  is  apt- 

1^  compared  to  a  pair  of 

scales   with    equal    arms, 

balanced  by  weights  in  the 

two  pans. 

Now,  it  the  we^hts  in 

the  scale  pans  balance  each 

other,  that  is,  are  equal,  and 

we  multiply  the  weights  in 

each  pan  by  6  (or  any  other  number),  the  balance  (equality)  will  still 

be  preserved.     Or,  if  we  increase  or  decrease  the  weights  in  both  pans 

equaOy,  the  balance  (equality)  will  not  be  destroyed. 

2.  Clear  -^ —  + 1  =  —of  fractions. 

BesvU,  So?  —  16a?  +  12  =  66. 

3.  Caear  10  +  — - —  =       ^       —  3a?  of  fractions. 

BesvU,  100  +  4a?  —  10  =  6  +  5a?  —  30a;. 

Am         ^  —  1        a?  —  2,  3a?  — 1.4— a?     ^ 

4   Clear    ~ ^  +  a;=-^  +  ^_of 

fraction& 
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X  —  2 
Sdo. — ^The  multiplier  is  6.     In  multiplyixig  the  second  term,  — -— , 

o 

it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  —  sign  preceding  this  compound 
term,  shows  that  the  term  as  a  wkole  is  to  be  subtracted.  Hence  when 
this  term  is  written  without  any  mark  of  aggregation,  its  signs  are  to 
be  changed,  as  in  removing  terms  from  a  bracket  preceded  by  a  minus 
sign.  The  equation  cleared  of  fractions  is3x  —  3  —  ^  -{- A. -{- ^  sst 
Sx  — 14-8  —  2aE.  Why  are  not  the  signs  changed  in  the  last  term, 
4  — X         aj  — 2 


!*■ 


■?      Are  all  the  signs  changed  in  the  term  — - — ?  Yes.  What  be- 

comes  of  the  —  sign  before  this  fraction  in  the  given  example  ?  It  is 
dropped  after  the  operations  signified  by  it  have  been  expressed  in  de- 
tail We  might  write  the  equation  cleared  of  fractions  thus:  3x  —  3  — 
(2*  —  4)  +  6xs=3«  —  1+8  —  2jB,the  term  2a;  —  4  being  still  taken 
in  the  aggregate.  Now  removing  the  parenthesis  (give  the  reason)  we 
have  3a;  —  3— 2a;  +  4  +  6x=:3aj  —  1+8  —  2aj,as  above. 

NeOIiECT  to  MAXE  this  CHANQS  of  signs  is  02IX  or  THE  HOST  oox« 
XPN  mSTASES  07  BEOtNinSBS. 

5.  Clear 1 ^  =  4c of  fractions. 

m        am        m«  oflni 

Suggestion. — The  multiplier  is  cfim*, 

BesvUy  a^tnx  +  amx  —  a^x  =  4a«cm*  —  Sma?  +  rtin, 

SB  SC    —^    ^  Q, 

6.  Clear    y -z =  -  of  fractions. 

4  A  b 

He^t,  3a?  —  6a:  +  18  =  2a. 

7.  Clear    ;r -r—- 1 =  1  —  a;  of  fractions. 

3a  2a&         a? 

Itesult,  4abx  —  3aa7  +  3a  +  186  =  6a^b  —  Gcfibx. 

8.  Clear   r x  -] ; — r  =  — ; — =-  —  1  of  frao- 

a  —  0  a  +  0       a  +  0 

tions. 
Suggestion. — The  multiplier  is  a«  —  6«. 

BesnU,  ax  -{-  hx  —  a*x  +  b^x  +  3a  —  36  = 

(a  —  6)«  —  a*  +  M 

QuEBT. — ^Why  are  the  4th  and  last  terms  +  ? 
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9.    Clear   = ;-  of  fractions. 

X  —  c       X  +  jLc 

BesvU,  ax  +  2a(?  —  hx  —  2bc  =  cue  +  bx  —  ac  —  be 

10.    Clear    ^  =  3  + 7  of  fractions. 

a  —  26  2a  —  0 

BesuU,  4ax  —  2bx  =  ea»  —  15ab  +  6b»  -{- ax  —  2bx. 


TBANSPOSmOir. 

IS,  Transposing  a  term  is  changing  it  from  one 
member  of  the  equation  to  the  other  ipdthout  destroying 
the  equality  of  the  members. 


16*  Probm  To  transpose  a  iemu 

RULE, — ^Dbof  rr  fbom  thb   mehbeb  in  which   rr  stands 

AND  INSSBT  IT  IN  THE  OTHEB  MEMBER    WITH  THE  SIGN  CHANGED. 

Dem. — If  the  term  to  be  transposed  is  -|-,  dropping  it  £rom  one 
member  diminishes  that  member  by  the  amount  of  the  term,  and 
writing  it  with  the  —  sign  in  the  other  member,  takes  its  amount  from 
that  member;  hence  both  members  are  diminished  alike,  and  the 
equality  is  not  destroyed.     (Bepeat  Axiom  2.) 

2nd. — K  the  term  to  be  transposed  is  — ,  dropping  it  increases  the 
member  from  which  it  is  dropped,  and  writing  it  in  the  other  member 
with  the  -^  sign  increases  that  member  by  the  same  amount ;  and 
hence  the  equality  is  preserved.     (Bepeat  Axiom  2. ) 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Given  the  equation  3  +  2a;  —  5  =  12  —  4tx  to  trans- 
pose SO  that  all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown 
quantity,  x,  shall  stand  in  the  first  member  and  the 
known  terms  in  the  second  member. 

MODEL  SOLUTION. 

OPERATION.         3  + 2a;  —  5  =  12  —  4a5 

2aj  +  4a;  =  12  —  3  +  5. 

Explanation. — Dropping  3  from  the  first  member  diminishes  that 
tnember  by  3;  hence  to  preserve  the  equality,  I  subtract  3  from  the 
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second  member,  or  indicate  the  subtraction  by  writing  it  in  the  second 
member  with  the  —  sign.     Thus  the  term  3  is  transposed. 

Dropping  —  5  from  the  first  member  increases  that  member  by  5  ; 
and  hence  to  preserve  the  equality  I  add  6  to  the  second  member. 
Thus  the  term  —  5  is  transposed. 

Dropping  —  4tx  from  the  second  member  increases  that  member  by 
4x,  hence  I  increase  the  first  member  by  adding  4flS  to  it,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  equality. 

I  have  thus  arranged  the  terms  so  that  all  those  containing  the  un- 
known quantity  stand  in  the  first  member,  and  all  known  terms  in  the 
second  member  ;  and  yet  I  have  preserved  the  equality.  This  is  called 
transposition. 

III. — This  operation  can  be  illustrated  by  the  scales  on  page  214. 
Suppose  the  positive  terms  to  represent  toeights  and  the  negative  terms 
some  forces  lifting  on  the  scale-pans.  [This  it  will  be  remembered  is 
the  significance  of  the  signs  -f-  &iid  —  as  signs  of  character.  They  re- 
present quantities  opposed  in  effects.]  Taking  the  3  from  the  first 
member  corresponds  to  taking  off  so  much  weight  This  can  be  com- 
pensated, so  as  to  keep  the  scales  in  equilibrium  by  applying  a  lifting 
power  of  3  to  the  other  side,  which  is  symbolized  by  —  3  on  that  side. 
Again  taking  —  5  from  the  first  member  is  like  taking  away  a  lifting 
power  of  5,  which  can  be  compensated  by  putting  a  weighi  of  5  on  the 
other  side  (-f-  5).  In  like  manner  the  transposition  of  any  term  can  be 
iUustraied.  In  fact  all  operations  upon  equations  can  he  iUustrated  in  a 
similar  way. 

In  the  following  examples  transpose  the  unknown  terms  to  the  first 
member  and  the  known  to  the  second. 

2.  Given  5ar  —  12a  +  3c  —  2x  =  4tx  —  2a?  +  4a  to  trans- 
pose as  above. 

Result,  5x  —  2x  —  ix  +  2x  =  4a  +  12a  —  3c, 

3.  Given  100  +  4a:  —  6  =  5ar  +  5  —  30a?  to  transpose  the 
terms  containing  x  to  the  first  member  and  the  others 
to  the  second. 

Result,  4a?  —  5a?  +  30a?  =  5  —  100  +  6. 

A    rr  u        15      3a?   .   ^^        7       1       11^  .  ^ 

4.  Transpose  as  above +  10 =  ^ x  +  x, 

«      ,    11  3a?      1      7      ^^      15 
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6.  Transpose  as  above  Zdb — — — 4aa:  +  186j?«=— — afl. 

c  5 

2007       2a* 

BesuU,  18bx*  +  or*  —  4ax r-  = 3a6. 

5  c 


SOLUTION  OF  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS  WITH  OIIE  UNKNOWN 

QUANTm. 

17  •  To  Solve  an  Equation  is  to  find  the  value  of  the 
unknown  quantity  :  that  is,  to  find  what  value  it  must  have 
in  order  that  the  equation  be  true. 

Ttt — Tn  the  equation  4x  —  2  ss  2a;  +  4,  if  we  call  x,  3,  the  fiist 
member  is  10,  and  as  the  second  is  also  10  for  this  valne  of  z,  the 
equation  is  true.  But  if  we  try  any  (or  every)  other  number  than  3 
for  X,  we  shall  find  that  the  equation  will  not  be  true.  Thus  tiying  4 
for  Xf  we  find  the  first  member  14  and  the  second  12  ;  and  the  equation 
is  not  true.  Again,  try  5.  The  first  member  becomes  18  and  the 
second  14,  and  the  equation  is  not  true. 

Let  the  student  see  if  he  can  ascertain  by  inspedion  what  are  the 
values  of  X  in  the  following : 

a;+3  =  3x4-l. 
2x  =  30  —  as. 

Though  these  equations  are  very  simple,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
take  the  student  some  time  to  guess  out  the  values  of  x  which  make 
them  true.  Thus,  trying  the  first,  2  makes  the  first  member  5  and  the 
second  7  ;  and  the  equation  is  not  true  for  this  value.  If  he  tries  3 
the  result  is  worse  than  before.  But  1  makes  each  member  4,  and  for 
this  value  of  x  the  equation  is  true,  and  for  no  other. 

But,  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  hit  upon  just  the  value  of  x  which  is  re- 
quired to  make  so  simple  an  equation  true,  the  task  would  be  quite 
hopeless  in  such  an  one  as 

3g  —  1        13  —  a;         Ix       ll(a;+3) 
6  2       "^    3  6       * 

Yet  we  have  a  very  simple  method  of  solving  any  such  equation  so 
as  to  teU  certainly  and  easily  what  the  value  of  as  is.  This  process  is 
now  to  be  explained,  and  is  called  Soiuing  the  Equation,  or  sometimes, 
the  ResduUon  qf  the  Equaiion, 
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18»  An  equation  is  said  to  be  Satisfied  for  a  yalae  of 
the  unknown  quantity  which  makes  it  a  true  equation  :  t.  6., 
which  makes  its  members  equaL 

19.  To  Verify  an  equation  is  to  substitute  the  sup- 
posed value  of  the  unknown  quantity  and  thus  see  if  it  sat- 
isfies the  equation. 


20.  Proh.  1.  To  solve  a  simple  equation  vnth  one  un- 
known qimntUy. 

RULE  1. — ^If  the  equation  contains  fractions,  gleab  rr 
OF  them  by  Art,  14. 

2.  Transpose  all  the  terms  iNVOLViNa  the  unknown 
quantity  to  the  FiRsrr  member,  and  the  known  terms  to 
THE  second  member  BY  Art  15. 

3.  Unite  all  the  terms  containino  the  unknown  quan- 
tity into  one  by  addition,  and  put  the  second  MEMBER  IN- 
TO rrs  siMPiiEST  form. 

4.  Divide  both  members  by  the  coefficient  of  the  un- 
known QUANTITY. 

Dem. — The  first  step,  clearing  of  fractions,  does  not  destroy  the 
equation,  since  both  members  are  multiplied  by  the  same  quantity 
(Axiom  2). 

The  second  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  is  adding  the 
same  quantity  to  both  members,  or  subtracting  the  same  quantity  from 
both  members  (Axiom  2). 

The  third  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  does  not  change 
the  value  of  the  members  (Axiom  1). 

The  fourth  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  is  dividing 
both  members  by  the  same  quantity,  and  thus  changes  the  members 
alike  (Axiom  2). 

^  Hence,  after  these  several  processes,  we  still  have  a  true  equation. 
Bat  now  the  first  member  is  simply  the  unknown  quantity,  and  the 
second  member  is  all  known.  Thus  we  have  what  the  unknown  quxmr 
tity  ut  eqtial  to  ;  i  e..  Us  value. 
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21,  ScK.  1.— it  must  b€  fixed  in  the  pupiTs  ndndihathe  can  make  Jnd 
two  classes  qf  changes  ypon  an  equation :  -viz.,  Such  as  do  not  affect 

THB    TALUS    OF    THE    •^rmMiaat^    OT    SUCH    AS    AFFECT    BOTH    MTMBKBa 

XQUAXXT.     Suery  operation  must  be  seen  to  cor^orm  to  these  conditions. 


1.   Solye    — ^ h — g ^8^ — 8 — '^^^®^^® 


resalt 


MODEL  SOLUTION. 


x  +  1      3X-4:      1       ex  +  7 

(1) _+__.+____, 

(2) 20x  +20  4-  24a;  —  32  +  5  =  30aj  +  35, 

(3) 20a:+24a:  — 30«  =  35  — 20  +  32  — 5, 

(4) 142  a  42, 

(6) OB  =s  3. 

Explanation. — I  first  clear  equation  (1)  of  fractions  by  multiplying 

both  members  by  theL.  G.  M.  of  its  denominators,  which  is  40.     This 

«  +  l 
does  not  destroy  the  equation  (Axiom  2).    I  multiply — ^ —  by  40  by 

dropping  its  denominator  2,  thus  getting  s  + 1,  as  the  result  of  multi- 
plying by  2,  and  then  multiply  z  +  1  by  20,  getting  20x  +  20.  [In 
like  manner  explain  the  entire  process  of  clearing  effractions.] 

BLaving  cleared  the  equation  of  fractions  I  have  (2).  I  now  transpose 
the  terms  containing  x  to  the  first  member  and  the  known  terms  to 
the  second  member.  Thus,  dropping  30x  from  the  second  member 
diminishes  it  by  that  amount,  whence  to  preserve  the  equality  of  the 
members  I  subtract  30js  from  the  first  member,  i  e.,  write  it  in  that 
member  with  its  sign  changed.  [In  like  manner  explain  the  tian8po« 
sition  of  each  term.] 

I  know  equation  (3)  to  be  true,  since  I  have  changed  both  members 
alike,  that  is  have  added  to  and  subtracted  from  both  members  the 
same  quantities.  I  now  add  together  the  terms  of  the  first  member, 
which  does  not  affect  the  rxiJue  of  the  member,  and  have  142.  In  the  same 
manner  uniting  the  terms  of  the  second  member  does  not  alter  its  value; 
hence  14as  =s  42.  Finally,  I  divide  both  members  by  14  and  have  x  =  3. 
This  operation  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  both  members  of 
the  equality  142  =s  42  are  divided  by  the  same  number  (Axiom  2). 
Hence  3  is  the  value  of  x. 
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TKBDICATZON. 

I  "will  now  Bee  by  actual  trial  if  3  does  satisfy  the  giren  eqxtatioiL 
BnbBtitating  3  for  ae,  I  have 

3  +  1   ,   3x3  —  4  ,   1       6X3-M 

"5~+ — 5 +  8  =  — 5 — '^' 

4.5.1       25 

3  4-  r-ass  3i,  the  memben  of  which  are 

ideiitica];and  the  Talne  of  sb  is  Terified. 

ScH.  2. — The  pupil  must  not  understand  that  the  verification  is  at 
all  necessary  to  prove  that  the  value  found  is  the  correct  one.  This  is 
demonstrated  as  we  go  along,  in  obtaining  it  The  object  of  the  veri- 
fication is  to  give  the  pupil  a  clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  of  an  equa- 
tion, and  to  detect  errors  in  the  work. 

2.  Solve  and  verify     '^    =  — ^~-.  BesuU,  x^l. 

M  O 

2  +  1       7  +  5       3       12       __  .^  ^,    ^ 

YEBiFiGiLTZON.    — ^ —  =      '      <>'  5  =  g-*     whcncc  it  appears  that 

1  satisfies  the  equation. 

3.  Solve  and  verify  2x  —  ^  =  — ^ 1 s — • 

BesuU,  x  =  2, 

.    ^.        2(a?  — 1)       9      x  +  S        ^.    ^  A 
4  Given  — 5 ^  —  c=  — ;; c  ^  ^^  ^• 

o  o  7  o 

Be8uUf  ar  ==  4. 

5.  Given  7j?  +  6  —  3a?=«=56  +  2d?to  find  a:,  and  verify. 

6.  Given  ^-^  +  6t/=  ??^^  to  find  y. 

4  o 

7.  Given  21  H -^  =  — g 1 ^ —  *^  ™^  ^• 

BeavU,  x  =  9, 

5(j._5)  284—0?.    ^    , 

8.  Given  -^ttt — ^+  6a?  = to  find  ar. 

20  o 
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9.  Given  26(1U  —  8)  =  18(12ar  +  2)  to  find  x. 

10.  Given  ^  +  2*  +  11  =  |  +  17  to  find  ar. 

BesvU,  X  =  10. 

11.  Given  y  +       ^   ^  =  —^  to  find  y. 

13  _  3f      17  —  3^ 
YxBDicAnaii.    3f  ^ g =  — g '  ^' 

3 

^  _.  6f  ^  which  18  a  trae  eqnation,  wie% 

fiOf  4-  3  is  6f . 

In  Tezifying  it  is  not  well  to  go  through  the  processes  of  clearing 
ckf  fractions,  transposition,  etc.,  but  rather  keep  the  terms  as  distinct 
as  possible,  and  reduce  each  member  separately  to  a  form  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  seen  to  be  eqnaL 

12  Given^^^  +  3z  =  ^  +  1,  to  resolve  and  verify  as 
above.  Besvlt,  z  =  1-,^. 

igx7o. — In  saeh  cases  it  will  be  found  more  simple  to  nse  the  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity  as  an  improper  fi:action  in  verifying.     Thus  in 

the  last  we  have  ^^~     4.L-  =-ill  +  1,  which    reduces   to 

^  if"*"  17  ""  17  "^  17  •  ^  17  ""  IT 

13.  Given  3y  +  -^^  — 3  =    ~     ^—  2^  to  resolve  and 

„      ,  21 

verify  as  above.  Besiut,  y  = 


106 


14  Given  ?(^  +  H(^  =  ?^. 
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16.    Find  the    value   of    a?    in    3ar  +  ^      «=  5  + 

5 

Ux  —  37 
2 

SxTG. — Having  cleared  this  equation  of  fifactiona,  transposed  the  un- 
known terms  to  the  first  member,  and  the  known  to  the  second,  there 
results  —  21aj  =  —  147.  Hence  to  obtain  a  positive  result  diTide  both 
members  by  —  21,  and  x  =  7. 

22m  CoE.  1. — All  the  signs  (ftke  terms  of  both  menibers  of 
an  eqtuUion  can  be  changed  from  +  to  — ,  or  vice  versa,  vnlhr 
out  destroying  the  eqiudUy,  since  this  is  equivalent  to  muUipLy^ 
mg  or  dividing  by  —  1. 

IQ  4j;         g^ 4 

16.  Find  the  value  otxiax  -{ =  — 2. 

o  o 

Resxdty  x  =  4L 

17.  Given  '^L^  +  «(|^  =  21  +  '-^^  to 
find  y.  Result,  y  =  d. 

18.  Find  the  value  of  2  in  1  +  ^-^  =  Sz  +  ^^^  (See 

ifi  o 

25 
Ex.  12.)  BesuU,  «  =  t=- 

19.  Find  thevalueof  a?  in ^4-^  +  ^4^  =  16  — ;^-±i. 


8uci. — ^Ih  clearing  of  fractions  be  carefol  to  notice  the  term ^7--  • 

As  this  term  is  to  be  subtracted,  when  the  sign  of  aggregation  (the  line 

between  the  terms  of  the  fraction)  is  droppe<^  the  signs  of  the  separate 

terms  must  be  changed.    The  equation  when  cleared  is  6x  -f*  ^  4~  ^  4~ 

8  =  192  —  3iE  —  9  ;  and  z  ^  13.     It  is  well  for  the  pupil  to  explain 

CB  4-3 
such  cases  thus  :  Having  multiplied  — j —  by  the  L.  G.  D,  12,  I  have 

3a;  4"  ^  ?  ^^^  ^s  is  to  be  subtracted,  hence  I  annex  it  with  it  signs 
changed,  as  subtraction  is  performed  by .  When  such  oppor- 
tunities present,  the  teacher  should  frequentiy  require  the  demonstration 
of  the  rule  or  principle  involved. 
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20.  What  value  for  2  satisfies  z  -f  ^^  ~  ^  =  12—^^7"^^ 

2  3 

[Note. — ^Verify  the  answer  in  this  and  the  following  six  examples  .3 

21.  Find  the  yalne   of    z    which  satisfies   the  equation 

4  3  12 

00    in,.        3x  +  7       2x— 7       a?  —  4       «,  ^    ^    , 

22.  Given  -— — —  =  — 2},  to  find  x. 

23.  Given  \{lx  +  9)  +  A(249  —  9ar)  =  \{%x  —  13)  + 
|(3ar  +  1),  to  find  x. 

24.  Given  ^(a?  +  1)  +  \{x  +  2)  =  16  —  J(ar  +  3),  to 
find  X. 

26.  Given  \{^x  —  3)  —  J(3ar  —  4)  =  6i  —  }(27  +  4jr), 
to  find  X. 

2&   Given  |(8  —  ar)  +  x  —  1}  =  i(a?  +  6)  —  ior,  to 
findx. 

3a  4-  a: 

27.  Given  — ^ 5a:  =  6,  to  find  x. 

a 

Ofeiutiqn. — Multiplying  by  a  we  have  ^-\-x  —  5aas  >=  6a.  Trans- 
posing, X  —  5ax  r=  3a,  or  (1  —  5a)aE  &=  3a.     Dividing  by  1  —  5a,  sb  = 

3a 
i  —  5a 

[NoTB. — It  is  the  nniyersal  experience  of  pnpils  that  they  continue 
to  find  difficulty  with  Literal  Eqvjoiicms  even  after  they  are  quite  &nii- 
liar  with  Numerical  ones,  such  as  the  26  above  given.  This  difficulty 
MUST  he  overcome.  No  one  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  mathematical 
reasoning  till  the  literal  notation  is  seen  and  feli  to  be  more  simple 
than  the  decimal.] 

28.  What  valne  for  x  satisfies  oar  +  6  =  car  +  cZ?   Verify  it. 

d  —  b 
Ans,,  X  = • 
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d  —  h 

YvBOicJLTiov. — Sabstitatiiig  the  yalae  of  x  for  x  we  have  a + 

a —  c 

5  =  c- -  4-  cL     Performing   the   xniiltiplications   indicated,  and 

a — c 

reducing   each   member   to   an  improper  fraction,    this  becomes, 
ad-ab  +  a,-l^      cd-bc+ad-ed    Uow  -  oft  and  +  a&  de- 

a  —  c                             a  —  c 
stroy  each  other  in  the  first  member,  and  +  ^  *^^  —  cdia.  the  sec- 
ond.   Hence  we  have = »  which  is  evidently  true. 

a  —  c  a  —  c 

X      1 

29.  What  value  for  x  satisfies  aar  +  6  =  -  +  5-^ 

a     0 

X  —  a,x  —  hx  —  c       «— (a  +  6+c). 

30.  Solye   -__  +  __  +  -^ = -^ 

^     ,  a'^c  +  ab*  -{■  he*  —  a  —  h  —  c 

BesuU,  X  = ; — ,    ,  ,  = ' 

ac  +  ab  +  0C  —  1 

_.    ,      .  a* — 36a?  ,        ,     .  6fea? — 6a« 

31.  Find  X  from  ax alb*^=bx-^ ^ 

hx  +  4a 

4  J,     u  4ab»  —  10a 

Besm,  X  =  — -— • 

4a  —  36 

32.  Solve  1:^  =1:11:!^  and  yerify  the  result 

m  c 

n  —  m 


33.  Givenaa?  +  m=6ar+ntofinda?.     BesuU,  x==^ 

a  —  0 

34.  Given  6ir+2a?  —  a=*3a?  —  2c  to  find  x. 

Eesiilt,  X  =  7 -. 

6  —  1 

35.  Given  ax  +  b*  =  hx  +  a*to  find  x. 

BesuU,  X  '=*  a  +  b, 

36.  Given  -  + -  =  ctofinda:.         Be$vU^x=^ -^ 

ax  ac  —  1 
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37.  GiYen  — - — —  =10a+  lib  to 

o  5  J 

find  X.  BesuU,  x=:25a  +  24b. 

ab  1 

38.  Giyen 6c  =  m+-to  find  x. 

X  X 

BesvUf  X  = 


be  -]-  m 


39,  Given l  +  3a6=  —  to  find  a; 

a  c 


^^^^_  00(1-305) 


c  —  ad 
40.   What  is  the  Talue    of   ^  in  — jr 1 — -- 

9  (kP  +  O 

2x4-4 


j93«  ScR.  8.— It  is  not  always  expedient  to  perform  the  seyeral  trans- 
formatioiiB  in  ihe  same  order  as  given  in  the  rule.  The  order  there 
given,  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  examples,  will  always  effect  the 
solution,  but  the  process  may  often  be  much  shortened  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  ingenuity.  The  pupil  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  ul- 
timate object  is  to  so  transform  the  equation  that  the  unknown  quantity 
will  stand  alone  in  the  first  member,  taking  care  that,  in  dcung  it, 
nothing  is  done  which  will  destroy  the  equality  of  the  members. 

An  expeditious  method  of  solving  the  last  example  is  as  follows  : 

21a; 39 

Multiplying  by 9,  we  have  6flj+7+  -^r — j-r-  =  6a;  +  12.       (The  term 

7jg 13 

-^ — p-^  is  multiplied  by  3  by  dividing  the  denominator,  and  by  the 

other  fieictor,  3,  of  9,  by  multiplying  the  numerator.)    Now  dropping 

Gx  from  both  members  and   subtracting  7,  we  get  =  5. 

Whence  x  ^  4. 

41.  Given  ^i±i  +  ^^-^=g^±l^  to  findx 
^  9      ^5a7  — 12  18      •'""""•*• 

Suo. — ^Multiply  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  term  — ^~  by  2, 
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transpose  and  unite  it  to  the  second  member,  and  there   results 

7a;  —  29       13 

,  ^  — ,    Whence  a;  as  6. 

42.  Given  ?^±i  +  ^^^  =  ?^^±^  +  ^,  to  find  0., 

and  verify  the  result. 

6a:  4- 7      2x  —  2      2^:4-1 

43.  Given = ,  to  find  x^  and  verify 

the  value. 

44.  Given =  .  to  find  x,  and  verify 

15  7a:— 16  5     '  '  ^ 

the  result  Result,  a:  =  —  2. 

YSBinCATION.      — . . 


—  4  —  4       —4—1  11        4 


15  —14  —  16  5     '*^'      16       16"" 

..l,or--=-l. 

45.  Given  -^ —    ,^     H -r:  =  8,  to  find  x  and  verify  the 

value. 

XX  CL 

46.  Solve  for  a?  the  equation  -  + =  r-- — . 

a     0 — a      b  +  a 

Suo. — Clearing  this  of  fractions  and  solving  in  the  ordinary  way,  we 
have  h^x  —  a«x + abx + o«a5 = a«6 — a?,  or  (6«-j-o&)ae  =3  a*6 — o*.    Whence 

*=■; r~»  or  -^-r — ; — -. 

b<+a6         6(6+ a) 

A  more  elegant  solntion  is  obtamed  by  first  nniting  the  two  temm 

of  the  first  member,  which  makes  the  equation ; ^ — =7—: — 1 

0(6 — a)    •      6-|-^- 

6  «         TI7V  a«(6  — a) 

or  —7 -x  =s  7-- — .    Whence  x  =  =-^-t — r . 

a(6  —  a)        6  -f  a  6(6  +  a) 

47.  SoWei(ar_|)-|(x-|)  +  J(x-|)  =  0. 

Sua. — Performing  the  mnltiphcations   and   transposing,  we  have 

X  X         X  CL  €L  d  5  2 

—  4-  —  = 4-  — .  or  — X  p=  ——a.      Wlience  dividing  bv 

2        3^4        6        12  ^  20         M         Is  """"^  witx^xxi^  ujr 

5  8 

-^  we  have  ae  =  -^r^o.    The  pupil  should  solve  this  ii^  the  ordinary 

way  and  compare  the  processes. 
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48.  Salve ^-^  =  ^~^.  Besult,y  =  % 

h       d      a        c  ^^       ad 

49.  Solve-?^=3+      ^ 


a  — 26        ^2o  — 6 

Bemli,  a:  =  2a  —  56  H . 

a 

X 

Sno. — ^Transpofie  j: r  to  the  first  member  and  unite  the  terma^ 

M  —  o 

3a  25* 

60.  SolTe  »r  —  a  =  x — . 

o 

61.  Solve  -    ^       =  a  +  -J ^. 

ox— 5x,x          ,  a5          3a  — 36  +  2  4a+a& 

Suo.    — ^1 — +3='0+-^,or    ^    '     a;  aa  — ^ — . 

4a  +  a6  6  _    3a(4  +  b) 

"""       4        ^  3a  — 36  +  2""6(a— 6)+4' 

52.  Solve  ?^  +  l±^=^-J. 

„     „  86«  —  4<ic  +  a6c 

^^^'y=     12(26-0)     • 

53.  Sohr&l(,x  —  a)—h2x—^)—ha—x)=b—ia. 

O  4b  A 

3 

BesiUt,  x=^  -jb. 
4 

64K(£^%_(l+^  +  3(a6_26y)  =  3a6.  show 
that  y  =  0. 

65.  Solve  -^—7 i.==ac  +  -r-. 

ox  0 

Sua. — First  divide  both  members  by  a,  and  then  write  the  first  mem- 
ber in  two  parts,  reducing  each  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms.    This  gives 

— h  — =  c4-T'    Drop  7  from  each  member  and  -  =  c      .  • .  x  as  -. 

X    *   b  b  0  X  G 

The  pupil  shonld  also  perform  this  by  the  ordinary  process. 
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SuG.— -This  example  is  readily  solved  by  first  clearing  of  fractions,  il 
the  pupil  notices  that  the  terms  involving  x'  and  x*  then  destroy  each 
other.    But  a  much  more  elegant  solution  is  obtained  by  noticing  thai 

(2x4-3)3!       2a^  +  3a;  ,  ,  1       •     v         *i.  ^       x. 

~ — ^ • =  2-1-1 =- »  "whence  the  eqoabon  be- 

2x-j-l  2a;+l         *r-^        gjg  ^  ^  »  «**cxx^^  ui*«  ^7^i«.mwx*  w^t- 

1  1 

comes  X  4- 1  —  k — r^  4-  :?—  =  *  +  !•    I>ropping  as  4-  1  from  both 

2a;  -j-  ^       ^  . 

members  and  transposing  and  changing  signs  ss  ---^  or  3x  =s 

2«H-1.  .-.  x=l. 

1  2  a?  4-   2 

J-         X4.2       1,1  2  1  _  . 

Sua,    —^ —  =  -._Lp-   .«.  — _-_s=-,   and X a 2. 
2x         2  ^x^         x+2      X 

KQ     c  1       6jr  4- 13       3a?  +  6       2a?         .       . . 

58.    Solve  — r-= rr-  =  -:->   and  venfv. 

15  5a? —  26        5  "^ 

2x 

Suo. — ^First  destroy  the  term  -^— 

5 

i-/^«i       ^  —  1       ^  —  2       0?  —  5       X  —  6 

59.      Solve     jr ;r  =  ^ =. 

a?  —  2       0?  —  3       X  —  6       X  —  7 

Suo. — ^Reducing  each   term  to  a  mixed  number  we  have  1  -{- 

—  1 ^  =  14 5  —  1 «•    Whence  jr  — 

X  — 2  X  — 3         ^x  — 6  X  — 7  X  — 2 

=3 -x =•  Reducing  the  terms  in  each  member  sepa- 

X  —  3       X  —  6       X  —  7 

lately  to  common  denominators  and  adding,  we  get 


(X  — 2)(x— 3) 
.    Whence  (x  —  2)(x  —  3)  =  (x  —  6)(x  —  7),  or  x« 


(«  — 6)(x  — 7) 

—  13x  4-  42  =  x«  —  5x  4-  6,  and  X  =  4t. 

24,  ScH.  4. — ^It  often  happens  that  an  equation  which  involves  the 
second  or  even  Higher  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  still,  virtu- 
ally, a  simple  equation,  since  these  terms  destroy  each  other  in  the  re- 
duction. Several  of  the  preceding  examples  afford  illustrations  of  this 
fact  if  solved  in  the  regular  way. 
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60.  What  value  for  x  satisfies  3  —  a?  —  2  (a?  —  \){x  +  2) 
-=  (a?  —  3)(6  —  2a:)  ?  ^ns.,  x  =  If 

61.  Solve  the  equation  (x  —  5){x  —  2)  —  (x —  5)  {2x  — 5) 
+  {x  +  7){x  —  2)  =  0?     Ans.,  x  =  2^. 

62.  Solve  ^-1(3.-4) +  ^^-'^1'"-'^  = 

o  o  o 

X*  —  r-p   and  verify, 

63.  Solve  (x  +  i){x  _  })  _  (x  +  5)(x  _  3)  +  }  =  0, 
and  verify  the  result. 

64   Solve  (a  +  x){b  +  x)  =  (c -j-  x){d  +  x). 

cd  —  ab 
BesvU.  X  = 


a  +  b  —  c  —  d 


65.  Solve  ^-±-^=— :!-  + 


X —  c       X  — a      X —  6 


_,      ,.  a]b{a  +  h  —  2c) 

Eesiut.  x=  ^ 7— 

a'  +  6«  —  ac  —  be 

66.  Solve  (a  +  x)(b  +  x)   —  a{b  +  c)  =  -^  +  x*. 

jResuU,  X  =  -r- 

0 

Sua. — ^Perform  the  multiplication  indicated  in  the  first  member,  and 
write  the  terms  wUhout  clearing  of  fractions;  this  gives  (a  ^^-h)x  —  ae 

ss  — -     Whence  (a  +  h)x  ^ -^ =  ~-^^-^ —    Dividmg  by 

(a  +  b)  we  have  z  =  -r— 


SIMPLE  EQUATIONS  CONTAININe  RADICALS. 

2Sm  Many  equations  containing  radicals  which  involve 
the  unknown  quantity,  though  not  primarily  appearing  as 
simple  equations,  become  so  after  being  freed  of  such  radi- 
cals. 
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26m  JProbm  2*  To  free  an  equation  of  Badicals. 

RULE. — ^The  common    method  is  to   so  tbanbpose  the 

TEBMS  THAT  THE  BADICAL,  IF  THEBE  IS  BUT  ONE,  OB  THE  MOBB 
COMPLEX  BADICAL,  IF  THEBE  ABE  8EVEBAL,  SHALL  00N8TITUTB 
ONE  MEMBEB,  AND  THEN  INYOLYE  EACH  MEliBEB  OF  THE  EQUA- 
TION TO  A  POWEB  OF  THE  SAME  DEQBEE  AS  THE  BADICAL,  If 
A  BADICAL  STILL  BEMAINS  BEPEAT  THE  PBOCESS,  BEING  CABEFUL 
TO  KEEP  THE  T>^T™"RTritft  in  THE  MOST  CONDENSED  FOBM  AND 
LOWEST   TEBMS. 

• 

Dem. — ^That  this  process  frees  the  equation  of  the  radical  which 
constitates  one  of  its  members  is  evident  from  the  fetct  that  a  radical 
quantity  is  involved  to  a  power  of  the  same  degree  as  its  indicated  root 
by  dropping  the  root  sign. 

That  the  process  does  not  destroy  the  equality  of  the  members  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  like  powers  of  equal  quantities  are  eqnaL 
Both  members  are  increased  or  decreased  alike. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  v/ia?  +  16  =  12. 

VODSL  SOIiXTTIOM. 
OPERATION.  ^ix  +  16  =  12. 

4x  =  12& 

Explanation. — ^I  first  square  each  member  of  the  equation.  The 
first  member,  ^4x  -|- 16,  is  squared  by  dropping  its  radical  sign,  since 
the  square  of  a  square  root  is  the  number  itself.  The  square  of  the 
second  member,  12,  is  144.  This  process  is  equivalent  to  multiplying 
the  first  member  by  's/4x-f-  16  and  the  second  by  12,  hence  as 

^4  X  4-  16  is  equal  to  12,  both  members  have  been  increased  alike. 
[The  equation  being  freed  from  radicals  the  explanation  becomes  the 
same  as  before.] 


2.  Solve  \^5x  4-6=4,  and  verify. 
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3.  Solye  \/lOa:  +  3  =  7,  and  verify. 


23 

BesuU,  a?=  -— - 

5 


y EBznoATioir.  VlO  •  V  -j-  3  =  7,  or  V^46  +  3  =  7,  or  ^v/S* 
>»7. 

4.  Solye  v/2a:  +  3  +  4=7,  and  verify. 

.    Suo. — ^First  transpose  the  4  and  unite  it  vnth  the  7  ;   otherwiBe^ 
sqnaring  will  not  free  the  equation  of  radicals. 

6.  Solve  8  +  v/3i-f  6  =  14,  and  verify. 

6.  Solve  and  verify  3v/2x  +  6  +  3  =  15. 

Bestdi,    AT  =x=  5. 

7.  Solve  >/ax  +  2ab  —  a  =  6. 

a*  -^  b* 

BesvU,  X  «=  

a 

. 1  1 

8.  Solve  vx  -\-  X*  —  X  —  o  =  ^-  BesvU^  a?  =  -. 

o  o 

9.  Solve  ax  +  a\/^ax  -f-  x*  =  ab. 

Suo. — ^Before  squaring  put  the  equation  in  the  form  ^2cue  +  »«  srf 
^  2(a  -f  6) 

10.  Given  \/vi-\-y —  v/y  =  2  to  find  the  value  of  y. 

QuEBDss. — ^If  both  members  are  squared  as  the  equation  stands,  will 
it  be  freed  from  radicals?  Is  the  first  member  a  binomial  or  a  trino- 
mial ?  What  is  its  square  ?  Which  will  give  the  most  simple  result, 
to  square  it  as  it  stands  or  to  transpose  one  of  the  radicals  ?  Which 
one  is  it  best  to  transpose  ?    Will  once  squaring  free  it  frt>m  radicals  ? 

124-y=54  +  4v'y  +  y,  oriv^y^S  .-.  y  =4. 

11.  Given  \/ x —  16  =8  —  \/x  to  solve  and  verify. 

Sua. — Solye  this  and  the  fiye  following  like  the  preceding  by  squar* 
ing  twice. 
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12.  SoIto  \/a  +  X  +  v/o  —  a?  =  \^ax. 

ResuUy  x  = 


a«+  4 


13.  Solve  \/x  —  a  =  \/x  —  5^^ 

25a 
JResult,  X  =  —5-. 

14.  Solve  \/5  X  VT+T  =  \/to  +  2. 

16.  Solve  a  +  ar  =  ^a«  +  xVb^  +   x*. 

b*  —  4a« 
Result,  x=*=  — -r- 

16.  Solve  2\/b  +  x  —  \/4a  +  x  =  >/^. 

(b  —  a)* 

Besvu,  X  = r-' 

2  a  — 0 

QoEBT. — Why  is  it  best  to  transpose  one  of  the  terms  of  the  first 
member  to  the  second  before  squaring? 

a 

17.Givena7+  va  —  x  =      .  to  find  x. 

va  —  X 

ScH.  1. — It  is  frequently  best  to  clear  the  equation  of  fractions  first, 
even  when  it  involves  radicals,  especially  if  it  is  noticed  that  the  de- 
nominator is  of  such  a  form  as  will  not  make  the  equation  compli- 
cated. 

In  this  case,  clearing  of  fractions  we  have  ac-s/a  — x  -f-  a  —  x^a, 

Whence  sc-s/a  — x  ==  «,  or  ^/a  —  x  =  1.    Finally  x=ia  —  1. 

18.  Solve 7:^-  = • 

Vx  ^ 

Sua, — ^This  may  be  solved  in  several  ways.  The  pupil  should  exer- 
cise his  ingenuity  in  seeing  in  what  different  ways  he  can  solve  such 
examples,  and  notice  the  most  elegant  methods.  For  example,  com- 
pare the  following  methods. 

Ist  Method.— XAe&Ting  of  fractions  ofi  —  aafismx.     Dividing  by  x, 

1 

1  —  a 
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2nd  Method.  —Multiplying  both  members  by  ^^x  we  haTe  x  —  cub  =■ 

X 

-  ^  1,  etc. 

X 

3rd  Method, — Dividing  nnmerator  and  denominator  of  the  second 

member  by  -vac,  we  have  — ■—  ^  —jz-     Whence   multiplying  both 

•v/jc        ^/x 

members  by  's/x,  x  —  aac  =s  1,  etc 
^th  Method. — Divide  the  numerator  of  the  first  member  by  its  de- 

/-  _ 

nominator  and  ^/x  —  a^/x  ss b    Dividing  both  members  by  ^x, 

1  —  o  ^  — ,  or  X  = . 

X  1  —  a 

-iix    a  1      ^fl^  —  b       3\/ax  —  26 

19.  Solve  —r= ==  — — = . 

vox  +  b       Zvax  4-  66 

Sua.— Clearing  effractions  3ax-\'2b*/ax^^'*=Zax+h^ax—2b^. 
Transposing,  nniting  terms,  and  dividing  by  6,  's/ax:=  36.     .  * .  a;  = 

— ^.    A  much  more  elegant  solution  is  to  reduce  each  member  to  a  mixed 

number,  obtaining  1 — —  =1 :::^ .    Dropping  the  1, 

Vooc+d  3y(ia;4-56 

2                      7 
and  dividing  by— 6,-— z —  =  — — = .      Clearing   of   fractions 

^/aic+»        3's/ax-4-^ 
C^/ax  +  106  =  7^/ic'+  76.     .  • .  'J'ax^  36,  etc. 
In  a  similar  manner  solve  the  two  following  : 

on    a  1       ^^  +  28        v/i  +  38  o      i#  A 

20.  Solve  =  .  BesvU,  a?  =  4 

vx  +  4         vx  +  6 

21.  Solve  ^^|±^  =  ^^i±ii.       Re^uU^  ^=(  AV 

\/x  +  b        y/x  +  Sb  ^a—y- 

22.  Solve  — 7^= =  1  H z 

v/3a?  +  1  2 

Suo.— Observing  that  — z^i — =  ^3a5  —  1,  we  have  V3*  —  1  =« 

_  ^/3a;+l 

^    ,   ^/3x       1        1   , —  - — 

1  H ^ g,  or -V3aj  =  li  or-s/SosssS.    .-.  a;  =  3. 

23.  Solve  4^  =  6v/i  _  8  +  ?^. 

v/x+2  2 
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Suo. — ^In  this  and  the  two  following  use  the  same  expedient  as  in 

the22nd.    Thus  V^  —  2=5N/iB  — 8  +  J-w/ic,  orSi-w/SssG,  or-^ra 
12  _144 

11*    •*•  *"l2r 

ft^    «  1  ^  —  0,  \/x  —  \/a  ,  ^  /- 

24.  Solve  — 7=  =«= 5 1-  2v  0. 

vx  -T  va  •> 

Suo. — ^We  have  y/x  —  y/a  =  i>/«  +  ifv^  or  \y/x  ae  2|v'a.' 

OK    a  1       cuc  —  b'  ,    \/ax  —  b 

25.  Solve     . =  c  + — • 

vax+  h  c 

ResvU,  x=  -(h  A -Y. 

a\        c — 1/ 

va  -i-x  -{-  va  —  x  , 

y/a  -{-x  —  \/a  — x 


26.  Solve  -7= 7==-  =  v/m. 


Suo. — Rationalize  the  denominator  (224),  and  after  reducing  some- 
what v^o*  —  a*  ssx\/m  —  a.  Squaring  a«  —  a5«  =  nw*  —  2aV^nuB  +  a«, 


n     /—  2a  ^m 

OT—x  =  mx—2a^rrL  ,',  z  = 


1+m 


««    «i       \/^-f-a -h  \/a?  _      ,^            fl(c— 1)« 

•    27.  Solve  -7= — "-7=  =  c.  ^e8i4tt,  J7=  --^— - — ^. 

N/jT-fa— \/d:  4c 

2aSolve^^S±^=9.  ite8uZ/,.:=|. 

s/4x  +  1  —  2v/j7  9 


29.  Solvev/^4.v/^_v/^_v/i=:^,l— ^. 

2Na:-f  vjT 

SuQ.  — Multiply  both  members  by  ^x  +  v^«.  and  after  some  reduc* 

tion  >/a;2  —  a;  =r  x  —  iv/jc     Squaring,  transposing,  and  combining, 
/-::        5  25 


30.  Solve    Vv^  +  3—  Vv/i_3=  V2v/a:. 

BesuU,  ^  SB  9. 
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3L  Solve  J-?-  + J-^=  *n 


4bc 


+  x      yja — X      Na« — x* 

a{h+c) 


BesvUy  x=^ 


h  —  c' 


46e 
Suo. — Sqiiaiing  each   member,  notioe   that  the  term 


\a« 


occnrs  on  both  sides. 

32.  Solvei  +  -  =  J— +  J— +  — • 

X     a       ^a«      \a*x*     X* 

ItesvU,  07  =  2a. 

33.  Solve  .15x  +  1.676  —  .876a?  =  .0625ar. 

Besvl/y  a?  =  2. 

34.  Solve  1.2a?  —  '^^  ~  '^^  =  .4a?  +  8.9. 

.5 

Bemlt,  a?  =  20. 

36.  Solve  48a7  —  *'       ^  =  1.6a?  +  8.9. 

.5 

ResvU,  a?  =  6. 


SUMHABT  OF  PBACTICiX  SUGGESTIONS. 

27* — ^  attemptmg  to  solve  a  simple  equation  which  does  not  con- 
tain radicals,  consider, 

1.  Whether  it  is  best  to  clear  of  fractions  first. 

2.  Look  auifor  compound  negative  terms. 

3.  If  the  numerators  are  polynomials  and  the  denominators  mono- 
mials, it  is  often  better  to  separate  the  fractions  into  parts. 

III.— .Be.   22,   Art.   22,  may  be  written  thns,  by  this  expedient : 
A  «  +i-A«  +  i  =  i«-l-2}.     Whence  (A-A'-i)*  = 
j'-3}  — J  — i,  or  — iiacss  —  ff.  .-.»==  35. 

4.  It  is  often  expedient,  when  some  of  the  denominators  are  mono- 
mial or  simple,  and  others  polynomial  or  more  complex,  to  dear  of  the 
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most  simple  first,  and  after  each  step  see  that  by  transposition,  muting 
terms,  etc.,  the  equation  is  kept  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.  (See 
Examples  40  to  44. ) 

5.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  transpose  and  unite  some  of  the  terms  be- 
fore clearing  of  fractions.     (See  examples  46  to  54.) 

6.  Be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  fietctor  which  can  be  divided 
out  of  both  members  of  the  equation  (jEZb.  65),  or  for  terms  which  de« 
stroy  each  other  (Et.  60  to  66). 

7.  It  sometimes  happens  that  by  reducing  fractions  to  mixed  num- 
bers the  terms  will  unite  or  destroy  each  other,  especially  when  there 
are  several  polynomial  denominators.     (See  JSk,  59. ) 

28»    When  the  Equation  contains  Badicaus,  oonbideb, 

1.  If  there  is  but  one  radical,  by  causing  it  to  constitute  one  mem- 
ber and  the  rational  terms  the  other,  the  equation  can  be  freed  by  in- 
volving both  members  to  the  power  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  radi- 
cal    (SeeExs.  lto9.) 

2.  If  there  are  two  radicals  and  other  terms,  make  the  more  com- 
plex radical  constitute  one  member,alone, before  squaring.  Such  cases 
usually  require  two  involutions.     (See  Exs.  10  to  16.) 

3.  If  there  is  a  radical  denominator  alid  radiccUs  of  a  simUarform  in 
the  numerators  or  constituting  other  terms,  it  may  be  best  to  clear  of 
fractions  first,  either  in  whole  or  part     (See  Exs.  17,  18,  29.) 

4.  Frequently  a  firaction  may  be  reduced  to  a  whole  or  mixed  num- 
ber with  advantage.     (See  Exs.  19  to  25.) 

5.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  rationalize  a  radical  denominator.  (See 
Ms.  26  to  28.) 

6.  Always  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  divide  out  a  fiEMitor,  or  drop 
terms  which  destroy  each  other. 


APPLICATIONS. 

29*  According  to  the  definition  (2),  Algebra  treats  of, 
1st,  The  nature  and  properties  of  the  Equation ;  and  2nd, 
the  method  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  for  mathematical 
investigation. 

The  Simple  Equation  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
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in  the  preceding  part  ef  the  section,  that  the  pupil  will  now 
be  able  to  use  it  in  solying  problems. 

30.  The  Algebraic  Solution  of  a  problem  con- 
sists of  two  parts : 

Isi  The  Statement,  which  consists  in  expressing  by 
one  or  more  equations  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

2nd.  The  Solution  of  these  equations  so  as  to  find 
the  values  of  the  imknown  quantities  in  known  ones.  This 
process  has  been  explained,  in  the  case  of  Simple  Equa- 
tions, in  the  preceding  articles. 

31*  The  Stakmerd  of  a  problem  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  about  which  the  question  is 
asked.  Often  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge in  order  to  ''  state  a  problem."  This  is  not  Algebra; 
but  it  is  knowledge  which  it  is  more  or  less  important  to 
have  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

32*  Directions  to  guide  the  student  in  the  SUxte- 
meni  of  Problems : 

Isi  Study  the  meaning  of  the  problem,  so  that,  if  you  had  the  answer 
giveri,  you  could  prove  U,  noticing  carefully  just  what  operations  you 
would  have  to  perform  upon  the  answer  in  proving.  This  is  called* 
Discovering  the  relaiions  betvoeen  the  quantities  involved. 

2nd.  Bepresent  the  unknown  (required)  quantities  (the  answer)  by 
some  one  or  more  of  the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a^  y,  z,  or  to, 
and  the  known  quantities  by  the  other  letters,  or,  as  given  in  the 
problem. 

3rd.  Lastly,  by  combining  the  quantities  inyolved,  both  knovm  and 
unknown^  according  to  the  conditions  given  in  the  problem  (as  you 
would  to  prove  it,  if  the  answer  were  known)  express  these  relations 
in  the  form  of  an  equation. 

FBOBLEMB. 

1 .  What  number  is  that  to  the  double  of  which,  if  18  be 
added,  the  sum  is  82  ? 
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XODZL  BOLXmOV. 

STATEBfENT. — ^Lot  X  represent  the  milmown  nnmber  songlit  Then 
the  problem  SAys  that  double  this  number,  that  is  2x,  with  18  added, 
that  is  2a;  -f  18,  is  82.     Hence  2a;  +  18  =s  82  is  the  statement. 

Besolution  of  the  Equation.— [With  this  the  pupil  is  familiar.] 
SolTing  2a;  4- 18  =  82,  we  find  as  =»  32.  32  is,  therefore,  the  number 
sought. 

I    Yebification.    2  X  32  +  18  =  82. 

[Note. — ^This  is  a  very  simple  question  ;  but  the  pupil  will  do  well 
to  study  it  carefully.  There  are  three  numbers  inyolved,  the  18,  82, 
and  the  one  to  be  found,  which  we  call  as.  Having  noticed  this,  we  see 
that  the  relations  between  these  numbers  are  explicitly  stated  in  the 
problem,  and  the  statement  is  easily  made.  This  is  not  always  so. 
These  relations  are  often  the  most  difficult  thing  to  discover,  and  their 
discovery  requires  a  knowledge  of  other  subjects  than  Algebra.  Sup- 
pose the  problem  to  be  :  Given  three  masses  of  metal  of  equal  weight, 
one  of  pure  gold,  one  of  pure  silver,  and  one  part  gold  and  part  silver. 
When  they  are  immersed  in  water,  the  gold  displaces  5  ounces,  the  sil- 
ver 9  ounces,  and  the  compound  6  ounces.  What  part  of  the  last  was 
gold  and  what  part  silver?  Now  in  this  problem  the  relations  between 
the  quantities  are  not  explicitly  stated.  Yet  by  a  knowledge  of  Nattt' 
rai  Philosophy  and  a  little  of  Mensuration,  they  can  be  found  out,  and 
the  statement  of  the  problem  made  in  an  equation.] 

2.  What  number  is  that  to  the  double  of  which,  if  44  be 

added,  the  sum  is  4  times  the  required  number? 

Suo. — ^What  are  the  numbers  involved  in  this  problem  ?  Ans,  Only 
two,  44,  and  the  number  sought  Suppose  I  guess  that  the  number 
sought  is  30,  how  will  you  tell  whether  I  am  right  or  not?  You  say : 
*'  £&uble  30  and  add  44  to  it,  and,  if  you  are  right,  the  sum  will  equal 
4  times  30."  But  2  X  30  +  44  does  no^  =r  4  X  30  ;  so  I  am  wrong. 
Now,  call  the  number  sought  a;,  and  use  it  as  30  was  used  in  proving 
that  it  is  not  the  answer,  and  the  statement,  2x -{•4Az=4xiB  obtained. 
Whence  x  =  22.    Verify  it 

3.  What  number  is  that,  the  double  of  which  exceeds  its 
half  by  6?  Arts.,  4. 

4.  The  property  of  two  persons  is  $16000,  and  one  owns 
three  times  as  much  as  the  other.  How  much  has 
each? 
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Statekent.         Let  x  as  the  less  amomit 

Then  3x  =  the  greater  amonnt. 
And  aB  + a;  =  16000.    .-.   x  ss  4000  and  3a;  =r  12000. 

5.  A  man  being  asked  his  age  replied:  ''If  to  my  age  you 
add  its  hal^  and  third,  and  then  deduct  10,  the  result 
is  100."    What  was  his  age?  Arts.,  60. 

6.  After  paying  f  of  a  bill  and  j-  of  it,  $92  still  remained 

due.    What  was  the  biU  at  fbrst  ? 

Statement. — Let  z  =  the  amonnt  of  the  bill;  then  \x  and  ^x  had 
been  paid.  Taking  these  amonnts  from  the  bill  we  have  x  —  \x — {x. 
But  this,  by  the  problem,  was  $92.  Hence  x  —  \x  —  ^2  =  92.  .  - .  x=s 
140. 

7.  The  sum  of  2  numbers  is  180  and  the  difference  10. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Statemeet. — Let  x  s=s  the  less  number:  then  x  -|- 10  is  the  greater, 
and  X  4-  X  -f  10  »  180.  . *.  x  =  85,  and  x  +  10  =  95,  and  the  two 
nmnbers  85  and  95. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  6760,  and  the  difference  is 
J  the  greater.     What  are  they  ? 

Statement. — Let  x  ^  the  greater;  then  5760  —  x  is  the  less,  and 

X  —  (5760  —  x)  =  J.     . •.  X  =  3466,  and  the  less  is  2304. 

o 

9.  A  man  divided  80  cents  among  four  beggars;  to  the 
first  two  he  gave  equal  amounts,  to  the  third  twice  as 
much  as  to  one  of  these,  and  to  the  fourth  twice  as 
much  as  to  the  third.    How  much  did  he  give  to  each  ? 

Ans,,  The  equation  is  a?  -f-  ^  +  2a?  +  4a7  =  80. 
Whence  he  gave  the  first  and  second  10c. 
each,  the  third  20c.,  and  the  fourth  40 
cents. 

10.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  invest  $4755  in  a  speculation.    B  fur- 
nishes 3  times  as  much  as  A,  C  as  much  as  A  and 


f 
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B  together,  and  D  as  much  as  C  and  B.    How  much 
does  each  invest  ? 

Ans.,  A,  $317;  B,  $951;  C,$1268;  and  D,  $2219. 


THE  SAME  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  UTERAL  NOTATIOIT. 

11.  What  number  is  that  to  n  times  which,  if  m  be  added, 

the  sum  is  8  ? 

8  —  m 


The  equation  is  nx  +  m=  8.  Ans., 


n 


Sgh. — ^To  make  this  cooform  to  Pbob.  1,  we  call  «  =  82,  m  =3=18« 

s  —  m       82—18  T>  4.  XI,  s  —  m 

and  n  =  2.    .  • .    ^  — =  32.     But  the  answer  ■ ap- 

n  2  '  n 

plies  jnst  as  well  to  any  other  problem  of  the  kind,  no  matter  what 

!  numbers  are  inyolved.     Thus,  let  the  problem  be, — What  number  is 

1  that  to  5  times  which,  if  20  be  added,  the  sum  is  100  ?    Now  s  =  100, 

.r     «Ti.  s  —  m       100—20       ^n      ^    .^ 

m  =  20,  and  n  =  5.    Whence = = =  16.     TFe,  ther^ 

'.  '  ^  no 

fore,  see  thai  is  a  general  answer  to  all  such  problems, 

12.  What  number  is  that  to  a  times  which,  if  6  be  added, 
the  sum  is  c  times  the  number? 

Ans.,  The  equation  is  flwc  +  6  =  cj?,  and  the  num- 
ber   

c  —  a 

QuEBiES. — How  is  this  adapted  to  Pbob.  2  ?    What  other  problems 
can  you  state  to  which  this  value  of  x  affords  an  answer? 

13.  What  number  is  that,  a  times  which  exceeds  r-  times  it 

0 

by  m? 

Uquatton.     ax  —  -  =  m.    .• .  Ans.,  x  =  — r- 

^  0  00  —  1 

is  the  number. 
QUXBIE& — How  is  this  adapted  to  Pbob.  3?    What  other  problems 

can  you  state  to  which affords  an  answer?    Bepeat  Idie  same 

ab  —  1 

inquiries  after  each  of  the  seven  following  examples. 
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14  The  property  of  two  persons  is  $m,  and  one  owns  n 
times  as  much  as  the  other.    How  much  has  each  ? 

-  Wl  _         7)171 

^rw.,  - — ; and 


1  +  n  1  +  n 

15.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if th  and  -th  of  ib* 

m  n 

self  be  added,  and  then  a  deducted,  the  result  is  6? 

Ans..  Ji±5)!!i^. 
Tfin  +  m  +  n 

1  1 

16.  After  payine:  — th  and  -th  of  a  bill  a  remained  due. 

*^  "^    ^  m  n 

What  was  the  bin?  .  amn 

Ans.,  - 


mn  —  n  —  m 
17.  The  Bom  of  two  numbers  is  s,  and  their  difference  eL 

What  are  the  numbers?     .         8  -{-  d      .8  —  d 

Am.,  _I_and-5^ 

33 •  Cob. — Observe  that  the  soliUion  of  this  problem  proves 
ihe  very  useful  theorem: 

Having  the  sum,  and  the  difference  of  two  quantities,  the 
greater  is  found  by  taking  half  the  sum  (f  the  sum  and  differ^ 
ence,  and  (he  less  by  taking  half  the  diffebence  of  the  sum  and 
difference.      Or,  since  the  above  results  may  be  written 

^  +  -  and  -  —  jr»  the  theorem  may  be  stated: 

Half  the  sum  pbis  half  the  difference  of  two  quantities  is  ihe 
greater  of  the  quantities,  and  half  the  sum  minus  half  the  dif- 
ference is  the  less.   Thus,  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  20  and 

s       d 
their  difference  12.     What  are  the  numbers  ?    -  +  -  = 

8        d 
10  +  6  =  16,  the  greater;  and  -  —  -  =  10  —  6  =  4,  the 

A  M 

less. 
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18.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8  and  the  difference  is  ;rth 

of  the  greater.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

_      .,  .  \         ^       A  ^"^      8(m— 1) 

Equation,  x  —  ( s  —  ar)  =  — .     Arts,, r,  — =^. 

^  ^  '         m  2m — 1   2m  —  1 

19.  A  man  divided  %a  among  4  beggars  ;  to  the  first  two  he 

gave  equal  amounts,  to  the  third  m  times  as  much  as 

to  each  of  these,  and  to  the  fourth  m  times  as  much  as 

to  the  third.     How  much  did  he  give  to  each  ? 

a 
Ans.,  To  each  of  the  first  two  $.t"; \ :,  to  the  third 

am  am* 

$t>  .  ^  I — :,  and  to  the-  fourth  $;] 


2  4-  m  +  m^'  ^^2  -f  m  4-  m« 

20.  A,  B,  C  and  D  invest  $s  in  a  speculation.     B  furnishes 

m  times  as  much  as  A  ;  C  as  much  as  A  and  B  together, 

and  D  as  much  as  C  and  B  together.     How  much  does 

each  invest  ? 

.         .   -       .  _  «  ms  8(1  +  wi) 

Ans,,  A  furnishes  3:^^;  B,  g^^^;  C,    3^^^    I 

,^8(l-f2m) 
and  D,  Q  ,  1 


21.  At  a  certain  election  943  men  voted,  and  the  candidate 
chosen  had  a  majority  of  65  votes.  How  many  voted 
for  each?  Ans,,  439  and  504. 

22.  A  farmer  has  two  flocks  of  sheep,  each  containing  the 
same  number.  From  one  he  sells  39,  and  from  the 
other  93,  and  then  finds  just  twice  as  many  in  one  flock 
as  in  the  other.  How  many  did  each  flock  originally 
contain?  Ans,,  147. 

23.  A  person  spends  ^  of  his  income  in  board  aud  lodging, 
•1^  in  clothing,  and  ^  in  charity,  and  has  $318  left 
What  is  his  income  ?  Ans.,  $720. 
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24  From  a  bin  of  wheat  ^  was  taken,  and  20  bushels  were 
added.  After  this  ^  of  what  was  then  in  the  bin  was 
sold,  and  ^  as  mach  as  then  remained  +  30  bushels  was 
put  in,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bin  contained  just  ^ 
as  much  as  at  first.     How  much  did  it  contain  at  first? 

Sua. — ^After  taking  out  i,  there  remaiiuB  ^,  caUing  x  the  amonnt 
at  first  in  the  bin.  To  this  add  20  bushels  and  there  is  in  the  bin 
ix  +  20.  After  selling  i  of  this  }  remains,  or  f  (b?  +  20).  i  of  this 
is  J(4aJ  +  20).  .-.  t(3UB  +  20)  4-i(4«  +  20)  -f30  =  ixL  Whence 
X  =s  560,  the  answer. 

25.  A  person  has  a  hours  at  his  disposal ;  how  far  may  he 
ride  in  a  coach  which  travels  b  miles  per  hour,  and  yet 
have  time  to  return  on  foot  walking  at  c  miles  per 

hour  ?  .  abc 

Arts,, 


b-\-c 

26.  After  paying  -th  of  my  money,  and  then  -;;;th  of 
what  remained,  I  had  %a  left.    How  much  had  I  at  first? 

EquaJtiorty  x — ^x  —  {x — ^x)^  =  a, 

.  aTTin 

Ana., -. 

run  —  m  —  w  -f  1 

27.  A  boy,  being  asked  his  age,  repHed,  11  years  are  7  years 
more  than  f  of  my  age.     How  old  was  he  ? 

Statement. — Let  sb  ==  his  age.    Then  f  a;  +  7  =  11.     .•.«==  10. 

[Note. — This  example  is  taken  from  Stoddard's  Intellectnal  Arith- 
metic, page  118,  Ez,  27.  The  whole  series  of  examples  in  that  work 
styled  "Algebraic  Questions,"  on  pages  116-140,  will  afford  good  ex- 
ercise for  the  pupil  at  this  stage  of  his  progress  in  Algebra.  It  will  be 
well  for  him  to  solve  them,  both  by  the  processes  given  in  the  Arith' 
metic  and  by  the  use  of  the  equation.  He  will  thus  see  how  the  equa- 
tion is  an  instrument  of  great  simplicity  and  power  for  the  solution  of 
mathematical  problems.] 

28.  A  boy,  being  asked  how  many  sheep  his  father  had, 
replied,  that  40  were  5  less  than  |  of  his  father's  flock. 
How  many  sheep  had  his  father?  Ans.,  60. 
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29.  If  A  can  perform  &  piece  of  work  in  10  days,  and  B  in 
8  days,  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it  together  ? 

QfiATEMEST, — Let  X  =  the  number  of  days.    Then  since  A  can  do 

X 

the  workin  10  days,  in  1  day  he  will  do  iV,  and  in  x  days  -•  of  it     In 

X  XX  __ 

like  manner  B  will  do  -.    Hence  77:  +  r:  =  (all  the  work)  or  1.     This 

o  lU      o 

p,  sometimes  troubles  pupils.     But  let  them  consider  that  if  two  of  us 

do  a  piece  of  work,  one  doing  }  and  the  other  i,  if  the  voork  is  aU  done, 

the  sum  of  the  parts  done  is  1. 

30.  There  is  a  certain  piece  of  work  which  A  and  B  can 
do  in  8  days ;  but  A  and  C  can  do  it  in  6  days,  or  B 
and  C  in  10  days.  How  long  would  it  take  any  one  of 
them  to  do  it  alone  ?    How  long  if  all  work  ? 

Suo.    ^  —  xia  the  cUfference  between  what  B  and  G  can  do  in  a  day  ; 

D  O 

and  r-7  is  the  sum  of  what  they  can  do  in  a  day.     (See  33») 

Ans,,  A  in  lO^J  days,  C  in  14^,  B  in  34^,  and  all  in  5^^^^ 

31.  A,  B,  and  C  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  which  A 
alone  can  do  in  12,  and  B  alone  in  8  days.  G  begins 
the  work  alone,  and  is  joined  after  2  days  by  A,  and 
they  work  together  2  days  more.  A  and  C  being  then 
called  off,  how  long  will  it  take  B  to  finish  the  work  ? 

Arts.,  5^  days. 

32.  A  performs  ^  of  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days  ;  he  then 
receives  the  assistance  of  B,  and  the  two  together  finish 
it  in  6  days.  Bequired  the  time  in  which  each  could 
have  done  it  alone  ? 

Suo. — ^How  much  does  A  do  in  1  day  ?    Let  x  =  the  time  B  would 

6,6       5 
require  to  do  it  alL    The  equation  ^^  Ti   •"  "  =  «•    ^  could  do  it  in 

14,  and  B  in  21  days. 

33.  A  vessel  can  be  emptied  by  3  taps ;  by  the  first  alone 
it  could  be  emptied  in  80  minutes,  by  the  second  in 
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200  minnteg,  and  by  the  third  in  5  hoars.  In  what 
time  will  it  be  emptied  if  all  the  taps  are  opened  at 
once  ?  Ans.,  48  minates. 

34.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days ;  B  in  &  days,  and  O 
the  same  piece  in  c  days.  In  how  many  days  will  they 
finish  it,  when  all  work  together? 

J  abc 

ab  +  bc-\-ac 

35.  Three  men  A,  B,  and  G  are  employed  on  a  certain  piece 

of  work.  A  and  B  can  do  it  in  a  days ;  A  and  C  in  & 
days,  and  B  and  C  in  c  days.  How  long  would  it  take 
each  to  do  it  alone?  How  long  would  it  take  them  to 
do  the  work  together  ? 

J,         .  .              2aftc         ,        _ .  2abc 

Ans,,  A  m  -r r  days,  B  m 


be  -{-  ac  —  ab      "^  be  +  ab  —  ac 

C  in  -7 —3    aii<i   ^   together    in 

ab  -{■  ac  —  be 

2abc 


ab  +  ac  -{-  be 


St7a.— Let  the  student  notice  the  singnlar  symmetry  of  tiiese  an-* 
■wers.  Such  symmetry  is  common,  and  sometimes  becomes  very  ttse- 
ful  in  complicated  processes. 

See  Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Lesson  LL,  for  other  exam- 
ples of  this  kind. 


34-,  ScH. — ^It  is  not  always  expedient  to  use  x  to  represent  the  num- 
ber sought  The  solution  is  often  simpUfted  by  letting  x  be  taken  for 
some  number  from  which  the  one  sought  is  readily  found,  or  by  let- 
ting  2x,  3as,  or  some  multiple  of  x  stand  for  the  unknown  quantity. 
The  latter  expedient  is  often  used  to  avoid  fractions. 

36.  There  is  a  fish  whose  head  is  9  inches  long;  the  tail  is 
as  long  as  the  head  and  half  the  body,  and  the  body  is 
as  long  as  the  head  and  tail  together.  What  is  the 
length  of  the  fish  ?  Ans,,  72  in. 
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Soa— Let  x  sa  the  length  of  the  body ;  then  9  -f  ^  an  the  length 
of  the  tail    The  equation  is  x=  18  -j-ix.    If  x  =s  the  whole  lengfh 

X  X 

the  equation  is9  +  ^  +  9-f-T==«. 


37.  A  general  whose  cayaJry  was  ^  of  his  in^mtiy,  after  a 
defeat  found  that  before  the  battle  ^  of  his  infantry 
less  120,  and  ^  of  his  cavalry  plus  120  had  deserted. 
After,  the  battle  he  found  ^  of  his  whole  army  in  gar- 
rison, f  on  the  field,  and  that  the  rest  of  those  engaged 
were  either  taken  prisoners  or  slain.  Now  300  plus 
the  number  slain  was  ^  the  infantary  he  had  at  first. 
Of  how  many  did  his  army  consist  originc^y? 

8uo. — ^Let  X  sss  the  number  of  cavalzy;  then  3s  =s  the  infimtry,  and 
4x  SB  the  whole  anny. 

Ans.,  Whole  army  3600  men;  viz.,  900  cavalryy 

and  2700  in&mtry. 

38.  A  shepherd,  in  time  of  war,  was  plundered  by  a  parfy 
of  soldiers,  who  took  \  of  his  flock  and  ^  of  a  sheep 
more;  another  party  took  ^  of  the  remainder  and  \  of 
a  sheep;  and  a  third  party  took  ^  of  the  last  remain- 
der and  ^  of  a  sheep,  when  he  had  but  25  sheep  left 
How  many  had  he  at  first  ? 

BvQ. — Letting  12a;  =  the  number  in  his  flock  at  first,  9x  —  j-  is  what 
remained  after  &e  first  plundering,  6x — Rafter  the  second,  and  3a;  —  f 
after  the  third.  The  equation  is  3a;  —  }  =  25.  .*.  12a;  =  103,  the 
number  in  his  flock  at  first.  The  pupil  should  notice  that  he  wants 
the  yalue  of  12x  instead  of  x. 

39..  A  cask.  A,  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  mixed  with  18 
gallons  of  water ;  another,  B,  contains  9  gallons  of 
wine  mixed  with  3  gallons  of  water.  How  many  gal- 
lons must  be  drawn  from  each  to  make  a  mixture  of  7 
gallons  of  wine  and  7  of  water  ? 

Suo.  f  of  the  mixture  in  A  is  wine,  and  f  water;  and  in  B  }  is  wine 
and  ^  water.  Let  x  =  the  number  of  gallons  to  be  drawn  from  A ; 
then  14  —  x  represents  the  number  to  be  drawn  from  B.  Of  the  first, 
fa;  is  wine,  and  fas  is  water;  of  the  second  J(14  —  ac)  is  wine,  and 
^(14  —  SB)  is  water.  But  in  tliis  new  mixture  the  wine  and  water  are 
equal     .  • .  |x  +  }(14  —  «)  =  Jaj  -|-  i(14  —  x). 
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40.  In  the  Gomposition  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  the  ni- 

tre was  10  lbs.  more  than  }  of  the  whole,  the  sulphur 
was  H  lbs.  less  than  \  of  the  whole,  and  the  charcoal 
21bs.  less  than  4^  of  the  nitre.  What  was  the  amount 
of  the  gunpowder  ?  Ans.,  69  lbs. 

Suo.    X  being  the  whole,  the  nitre  is  |ff  -f-  10,  the  sniphtir  ix  —  4}-, 
and  the  charcoal  KJx  -f  10)  —  2. 

41.  Several  detachments  of  artillery  divided  a  certain  num- 

ber of  cannon  balls.  The  first  took  72,  and  i  of  the 
remainder;  the  next  144,  and  i  of  the  remainder;  the 
third  216,  and  i  of  the  remainder;  the  fourth  288,  and 
i  of  those  that  were  left ;  and  so  on  ;  when  it  was 
found  that  the  balls  had  been  equally  divided.  What 
was  the  number  of  balls  and  detachments  ? 

Ans.,  4608  balls,  and  8  detachments. 

42.  A  gentleman  bequeathed  his  property  as  follows:  To  his 

eldest  child  he  left  $1800,  and  \  of  the  rest  of  his 
property;  to  the  second,  twice  that  sum  and  ^  of  what 
then  remained;  to  the  third,  three  times  the  same  sum 
and  i  of  the  remainder,  and  so  on;  and  by  this  ar- 
rangement his  property  was  divided  equally  among  his 
children.  How  many  children  were  there,  and  what 
was  the  fortune  of  each? 

^718.,  5,  and  $9000  the  fortune  of  each. 

43.  A  brandy  merchant  has  two  kinds  of  brandy  ;  the  one 

cost  9  dollars  per  gallon,  the  other  5.  He  wishes  to 
mix  both  sorts  together  in  such  quantities  that  he  may 
have  50  gallons,  and  each  gallon,  without  profit  or 
loss,  may  be  sold  for  8  dollars.  How  much  must  he 
take  of  each  sort  to  make  up  this  mixture  ? 

Ans.,  37^  gallons  of  the  best,  12}-  of  the  other. 
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44  Let  the  price  of  the  best  brandy  in  the  preceding  prob^ 
lem  =  a  dollars,  the  price  of  the  poorest  =  b  dollars, 
the  number  of  gallons  in  the  mixture  ==  n,  and  the 
price  of  the  mixture  =  c.  How  many  gallons  of 
each  kind  must  he  use  ? 

Ans., j--  gallons  of  the  poorest,  and 

a  —  0 

i p—  of  the  other. 

a  —  0 

46.  A  father,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his  prop- 
erty by  will  in  the  following  manner:  To  the  eldest 
son  he  leaves  $1,000,  together  with  the  4th  part  of  what 
remains;  to  the  second  he  leaves  $2,000,  together  with 
the  4th  part  of  what  remains  after  the  portion  of  the 
eldest  and  $2,000  have  been  subtracted  from  the  estate; 
to  the  third  he  leaves  $3,000,  together  with  the  4th 
part  of  what  remains  after  the  portions  of  the  two 
other  sons  and  $3,000  have  been  subtracted.  The 
property  is  found  to  be  entirely  disposed  of  by  this  ar- 
rangement   What  was  the  amount  of  the  property? 

Am,,  $9,000. 

46.  A  father,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his  prop- 
erty by  will  in  the  following  manner :  To  the  eldest 
son  he  leaves  a  sum  a,  together  with  the  nth  part  of 
what  remains ;  to  the  second  he  leaves  a  sum  2a,  to- 
gether with  the  nth  part  of  what  remains  after  the 
portion  of  the  eldest  and  2a  have  been  subtracted 
from  the  estate;  to  the  third  he  leaves  a  sum  3a,  to- 
gether with  the  nth  part  of  what  remains  after  the 
portions  of  the  two  other  sons  and  3a  have  been  sub- 
tracted. The  property  is  found  to  be  entirely  disposed 
of  by  this  arrangement.  What  was  the  amount  of  the 
property?  .       (6n«  —  4n  +  l)a. 

(n  —  1)« 
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47.  A  general  arranging  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
sqoare,  finds  he  has  21  men  oTer,  but  attempting  to 
add  1  man  to  each  side  of  the  square,  finds  he  wants 
200  men  to  fill  up  the  square;  required  the  number  of 
men  on  a  side  at  first,  and  the  whole  number  of  troops. 

ResnU,  110  and  12121. 


Qdzbt. — Gkd  the  pupil  show  that  this  problem  is  the  same  as  tha 
following? 

The  difTerenee  between  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is 
221.    What  are  the  numbers? 

48.  Gold  is  19^  times  as  heayy  as  water,  and  silver  10| 
time&  A  mixed  mass  weighs  4160  ounces,  and  dis- 
places 250  ounces  of  water.  What  proportions  of  gold 
and  silver  does  it  contain? 

Ans.,  Gold,  3377  ounces;  silver,  783  ouncea 


THE  TRAIISLATIOK  OF  EQUATIONS  ETTO  FBACTICiX 

PROBLEMS. 

3S»  CoR. — Since  the  statement  of  a  problem  is  expressing 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  an  equation,  or  in  equations 
(30) y  UfoUowSy  conversely y  that  an  equation  may  beconsidered 
as  the  enunciation  in  alg^aic  language  of  the  conditions  of  a 
practical  problem. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Form  problems  of  which  -  —  -  =  6  is  the  statement. 

o        5 

Suo. — Any  number  of  problems  may  be  stated  which  wiH  meet  the 
requirements.  Thus,  "  What  number  is  that  whose  third  part  exceeds 
its  fifth  by  6?"  Again  ;  *' A  man  being  asked  his  age  said,  *  When  I 
was  i  as  old  as  I  now  am,  I  was  6  years  older  than  when  I  was  i  as  old 
as  I  am  now;'  what  was  his  age  ?"  Or,  again  ;  "  A  man  being  engaged 
to  work  a  certain  number  of  days,  continued  in  the  service  i  of  the 
whole  time,  but  during  this  time  was  sick,  and  lost  a  number  of  days 
equal  to  ^  of  the  whole  time,  when  finally  he  had  to  break  the  engage- 
ment, having  actually  worked  but  6  days.  What  was  the  whole  period 
engaged  for?" 
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2.  Form  problems  of  which  x  + 10:& = 66  is  the  statement. 

SuQ. — ^The  pupil  may  say,  "What  nnmber  is  that  to  which  if  10 
times  itself  be  added  the  sum  is  66,"  and  meet  the  requisition.  But  it 
Sfi  urged  that  he  exercise  his  ingenuity  to  frame  more  indirect  enunci- 
ations. Thus,  for  this  example,  the  problem  may  be,  "Charles  has 
his  money  in  cents  and  dimes,  of  each  an  equal  number.  The  whole 
of  his  money  is  66  cents.  How  many  copper  and  how  many  silTcr 
pieces  has  he?** 

3.  Give  similar  translations  of  each  of  the  following  equa- 

tions :   — -I t-2=a?:   — 4-  —  =1:   2x 

24  '36       -^'^       2        6 

=  7;^+ ja;  — 760  +  600=2000;      10(^  +  4)+^ 


=  7;a: ^=8. 


X  +  X  +  4t 


,  Sno. — One  of  the  above  may  be  enunciated  thus  :  "The  tens  digit 

of  a  certain  number  exceeds  its  imits  digit  by  4  ;  and  when  the  num- 
I  ber  is  dividcxl  by  the  sum  of  its  digits  tbu3  quotient  is  7.     "What  is  the 

!  number?" 

[  rtj  fly 

4  Translate  the  equations  3a?  +  XT  =  16000;  x  +  -  +  -  — 

10  =  100;  a?  — f— f=92;  x  +  x  +  2x  +  4x=B0. 

5      7 

[Note. — See  examples  4,  5,  6,  and  9,  {32).'\ 
5.  Enunciate  problems  which  will  give  rise  to  the  followinpf 

6aT  +  7       2a:— 2         2^—1      2(4j;+8)   . 

equations:    ^^r^ = r;  =:  — - — ;    -^^ — -^  + 

^  15  7x— 6  5  x  +  3 

'     =8. 


a7+l 


[Note. — The  following  examples  give  rise  to  equations  found  under 
Art*  20 •  The  pupil  should  look  them  up,  and  make  Rimilar  enun- 
ciations of  other  examples] 

6.  "What  number  is  that  which  gives  the  same  quotient 
when  28  is  added  to  its  square  rpot,  ajid  the  jsum  di- 
vided by  its  squaie  root  -f  4,  as  wten  38  is  p-dded  to 
the  same  root,  and  this  isum  jdivided  by  the  square  root 
of  the  number  +  6? 
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?•  A  niBn  has  a  certain  nnmber  of  sqaare  rods  of  land  ly- 
ing in  a  square  ;  if  12  rods  be  added,  the  whole  being 
kept  in  the  form  of  a  sqaare,  his  plat  is  increased  by 
2  rods  on  a  side.     How  much  land  has  he  ? 

8.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  12  be  added  its 
square  root  is  increased  by  2  ? 

9.  If  4  times  a  certain  number  be  increased  by  1,  the 
square  root  of  this  sum  -f  twice  the  square  root  o£  the 
number  itself,  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  same 
quantities  is  9.     What  is  the  number? 

10.  There  is  a  certain  number  to  which  if  its  own  square 
root  be  added,  and  also  subtracted,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  square  roots  of  the  results  is  1^  times  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient  of  the  number  divided  by 
the  number  +  its  square  root.     What  is  the  number? 

11.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  32  be  subtracted, 

the  square  root  of  the  difference  is  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  the  number  —  -J-  the  square  root  of  32  ? 

12.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  a  be  subtracted, 
the  square  root  of  the  difference  is  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  the  number  —  -J-  the  square  root  of  a  ? 

25a 
*'  "l6"' 

13.  What  number  is  that  whose  square  root  +  2a,  divided 
by  its  square  root  +  b,  equals  its  square  root  -|-  4a, 
divided  by  its  square  root  +  36? 
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SECTION  11. 

Simple,  Simultaneoiis  Equations  with  two  Unknown 

Quantities. 


DEFINITIONS. 

S6.  The  preceding  problems  have  all  been  Bolved  bj  a 
single  equation  containing  only  one  unknown  quantity.  In 
some  of  them  seyeral  quantities  have  been  sought,  it  is  true, 
but  we  have  managed  to  express  these  quantities  by  the  use 
of  a  single  unknown  quantity,  ar.  There  are,  however, 
many  problems  in  which  this  is  not  practicable.  In  such 
problems  there  are  two  or  raore  quantities  sought,  and  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  give  rise  to  two  or  more  equa- 
tions. 

Tt.t^ — To  make  this  latter  statement  clear,  consider  the  following 
problem:  A  says  to  B,  "If  (of  my  age  were  added  to  }of  yours,  the  sum 
would  be  19^  years."  But,  says  B  to  A,  "  If  f  of  mine  were  subtracted 
from  \  of  yours,  the  remainder  would  be  18^  years."  Bequired  their 
ages.  Here  are  two  distinct  quantities  sought;  viz.,  A's  age  and  B*s 
age.  Suppose  we  represent  A's  age  by  sb,  and  B*s  by  y.  Now  notice 
that  there  are  also  two  sets  of  conditions.  1st,  the  statement  which 
A  makes  to  B;  and,  2nd,  the  statement  which  B  makes  to  A  Accord* 
ing  to  the  Ist,  we  have  the  equation  ^ac  -j*  §2/  ^^  ^^i»  &^<^  according  to 
the  2nd,  ^  —  fy  =  ISJ. 

Sit*  Independent  liquations  are  such  as  express 
different  conditions,  and  neither  can  be  reduced  to  the 
other. 

38.  Simultaneous  Equations  are  those  which 
express  different  conditions  of  the  same  problem,  and  con- 
sequently the  letters  representing  the  unknown  quantities 
signify  the  same  things  in  each.  Any  group  of  such  equa- 
tions are  all  satisfied  by  the  same  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities. 
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Iix. — Thna  in  the  example  above  the  two  equations  i^s  -}~  fy  =  1^ 
and  ix  —  fy  =  18^  are  mdependerU  equations,  since  they  express  ef- 
ferent condUUms,  and  neither  can  be  produced  from  the  other.  But, 
since  these  conditions  are  of  the  same  problem,  so  that  x  in  the  first 
equation  means  the  same  as  x  in  the  second,  and  y  in  the  first,  the 
same  as  y  in  the  second,  they  are  8irnuUaneou3  equations.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  true  values  of  x  and  y  lauBt  saiisfy,  or  verify,  hoih  equa- 
tions. If,  however,  we  were  to  write  one  equation  ftom  one  problem, 
and  one  from  anoOier,  while  they  would  be  independent,  they  would  not 
be  simidtaneous  ;  x  and  y  would  not  mean  the  same  things  in  the  first 
equation  as  in  the  second.  In  fact,  the  equations  would  be  so  inde- 
pendent, that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

39m  Elimination  is  the  process  of  prodacing  from, 
a  given  set  of  simultaneous  equations  containing  two  or 
more  unknown  quantities,  a  new  set  of  equations  in  which 
one,  at  least,  of  the  unknown  quantities  shall  not  appear. 
The  quantity  thus  disappearing  is  said  to  be  eliminated* 
(The  word  Hterally  means  putting  oiU  of  doors.  We  use 
it  as  meaning  causing  to  disappear.) 

40.  There  are  Three  Methods  of  Elimination 

in  most  common  use;  viz.,  by  Comparison,  by  Substitution^ 
and  by  Addition  or  Subtraction,  There  is  also  a  very 
elegant  method,  by  Undetermined  Multiphers,  which  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  generally  receives,  but 
which  will  be  reserved  for  the  advanced  course. 

ScH. — ^Any  one  of  these  methods  will  solve  all  problems;  but 
some  problems  are  more  readily  worked  by  one  method  than  by  an- 
other, while  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  several  of  the  methods  in  the 
same  problem,  especially  when  there  are  more  than  two  unknown 
quantities. 


ELIMINATION  BT  COMPARISON. 

41*  Pvoh.  !•  Having  given  two  independent,  simul- 
taneous, simple  equations  between  two  unknown  quantities,  to 
deduce  therefrom  by  comparison  a  new  equalion  containing 
only  one  of  the  unknown  quantities. 
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[KoTB. — ^This  Prob,  might  be  stated  simply — To  eliminate  by  com- 
parison; bnt  it  is  very  important  that  the  statement  be  made  in  fiill, 
as  above.] 

RULE,   1st- — Find  expressions  fob  the  value  op  the 

SAME  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY  FBOM  EACH   EQUATION,  IN  TEBliS  OF  THE 
OT^EB  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY  AND  KNOWN  QUANTITIES. 

2nd.  Place  these  two  talues  equal  to  each  othbb,  anb 

THE  BESULT  will  BE  THE  EQUATION  SOUGHT. 

Dbk. — The  first  operations  beii^  performed  according  to  the  roles 
for  rample  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  need  no  further  dem- 
onstration. 

2nd.  Haying  formed  expressions  for  the  value  of  the  same  xmknown 
quantity  in  both  equations,  since  the  equations  are  simultaneous  this 
unknown  quantity  means  the  same  thing  in  the  two  equations,  and 
hence  the  two  expressions  for  its  value  are  equal     q.  e.  d. 

ScH. — ^The  resulting  equation  can  be  solved  by  the  rules  already 
given. 

Of  Independerd  SimvUaneoua  Equations, 

1.  Given  4i7  +  t/  =  34  and  4y  +  a?  =  16  ;  to  find  x  and  y 
and  verify  the  values. 

MODEL  SOLUTZON. 

OPSBATioN.   (1)  4«  -(-  y  =  34  ".•.«  = —ii— 

(2)  %  +  a;  =  16  .-.  a;  =  16  — 4y 

?izJ?=l6--4y   ...  y=:2 

4a5+2s=34  .-.  «=:8 

Explanation. — Transposing  y  and  dividing  by  4 1  have  from  the  1st 

34 ff 

equation,  x  =  — •—-.    Transposing  iy  in  the  2nd  equation  I  have 

X  =  16  —  4y.    Now,  since  these  equations  are  assumed  to  be  simulta- 

neous,  X  means  the  same  thing  in  both  ;  and  since  things  that  are  equal 

34 -* 

to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  — - — ^  s=:  16  —  4y.     From 

this  equation  I  find  y  =  2.    Finally,  since  y  is  found  to  be  2,  putting 
2  for  y  in  the  first  equation,  I  have  4x  -f-  2  =  34 ;  whence  a  ss  & 
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YEsmcAnoir. — Snbstitatiiig  for  ae,  8,  and  for  y,  2,  in  the  1st  equation 
I  have  32  +  2  =  34;  and  in  the  2nd,  8  +  8  =  16,  both  of  which  equa- 
tions are  satisfied. 

2.  GiTen  Bx  +  ^y  =  58,  and  Sx  +  ly=  67,  to  find  x  and 
y,  t>Mmir\fd.\r\Q  bj  Comparison.    Verify  the  results. 

3.  Given  11a:  +  3y  =  100  and  4a?—  7y  =  4,  to  find  x  and 
y,  eliminating  by  comparison.    Verify  the  results. 


Results,   \  ' 

l2/  = 


4. 


A    a  u  •         o       ^  +  3       _       3jr  —  2y      , 

4.  Same  as  above,  given  8 j—  =7 r —  and 

Suo. — Observe  the  effect  of  the  —  sign  beJore  the  compound  qoan- 

tities.    The  yalue  of  y  from  the  Ist  is  y  =  -^ — ,   and  from  the 

^^           160  — 30x     „            6  + 7a;         160  —  30x       ^         _        , 
2nd,  y= .    Hence     — ^ —    = o ,  and  oc  ?^  5,  and 

y  =  5. 

5.  Given  oar  +  fty  =  m,  and  ex  -^dy=n,  to  find  x  and  y, 
eliminating  by  comparison. 

Suo. — From  the  Ist,  y  =  — 7 —  ;  and  from  the  2nd,  y  =•  — -r— . 

m  —  ax      n  —  ex       _         6n  —  dm     __        .    x    ji    .*     ».  A'x_i 

.  • . r =  — r — ,  and  aj  =  -; r-    Now,  mstead  of  snbstitat- 

0  a  be  —  cui 

ing  this  valne  of  x  for  x  in  one  of  the  given  equations,  it  will  be  found 

more  expeditious  to  eliminate  x  as  we  did  y.    Thus,  from  the  Ist,  x  = 

w*  —  ^y       n-        A.^    ex^j%  w  —  dy  m  —  by      n  —  dy        , 

-;  and  from  the  2nd,  x  == -.    .  • .  =  = ^  and 

a  c  a  c 

^T^X  «i*v^   CVt^ 

y  =   --T — r— .    To  find  this  value  of  y  by  substituting  for  x  ip  the 

first  equation  its  value,  -; ; ,  we  have  a-r r  4-  by  =  m,    or 

be  —  ad  be  —  ad  ' 

ahn  —  adm   ,  ^                  _     ,              .^.        ,                    o^  —  o^^ 
Ijc^ad    +  ^  =  »^     ^y  transposition,  6y  =  m ^_^    = 

bem  —  adm  —  ahn 4- adm      bem  —  aim     -^.  .,.      ,     ,  cm— an 

6^^r^ 6^-^-  ^'^^»^''y'''!'=6r=^ 

Let  the  pupil  consider  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the  former  value  of 
y;  and  if  it  is,  how  wj9  might  have  made  the  results  alike  in  fonn. 


I 
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ELIMINATION  BY  SUBSTITUTION. 

4:2*  PTOh*  2*  Having  given  two  independent,  simuUa 
neous,  simple  equations,  hetmeen  two  unknovm  quantities,  to  de 
duce  therefrom  by  substitution  a  single  equation  with  hut  on^ 
(^  the  unknown  quantities, 

RULE. — Ist.  Find  fbom  one  op  the  equations  the  value 
OP  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated,  in  teems  op  the 

OTHER  unknown  QUANTITY  AND  KNOWN  QUANTITIES. 

2nd.  Substitute  this  value  fob  the  same  unknown  quan- 
tity IN  THE  OTHEB  equation. 

Desk. — ^The  first  process  consists  in  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation, 
and  is  demonstrated  in  the  same  way. 

The  second  process  is  self  evident,  since,  the  equations  being  simul- 
taneous, the  letters  mean  the  same  thing  in  both,  and  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  equality  of  the  members  to  replace  any  quantity  by  its  equaL 

Q.  E.  D. 

EXAMPLES. 

^  +  3/ 


1.  Given  the  independent,  simultaneons  equations 


2 


—  ^^=-i^=  8,  and  ^-±-^  +  ^■^=  11'  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
y,  eliminating  by  substitution.     Verify  the  results. 

MODEIi    SOIiUTZON. 
OFEBATIDN.         (1)  '    ^ ^  —  8 

ae  +  Sy  —  2a;  +  2y  =  48 
as  +  5y  =  48 
aj  ==  48  —  5y 

(2)    ^+^  =  11 

48--4y       24-3y_ 

3     "^     ir~""^^ 

96  —  8y  +  72  —  9i/  =  66 
—  ITy  =  —  102 
.-.    y=:6 
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.-.    «  =  18 

'ExFLMJUSKOL — ^Tikmg  equation  (1)  I  clear  it  of  fractioxifl  and  sdlve 
it  for  X,  finding  that  v  =  48  —  5y.  Now  I  obsenre  that  if  I  take  the 
2d  equation  and  snbstitate  this  Tslne  of  x  for  x,  I  shall  have  a  simple 
equation  with  only  the  unknown  qoantity  y  in  it  This  snbstitation 
does  not  desdoy  the  equality,  ainoe,  the  equations  bemg  simultaneous, 
X  has  the  same  Tslue  in  both.     Making  the  substitution  I  have 

^-5y+  y^.^-^V-y^ii,  Bedudng  this  equation  by  the 
method  for  simple  equations  with  one   unknown  quantify,  I  find 

Finally,  resoming  (1)  I  substitute  this  Tslue  of  y  for  y,  which  eyi- 

a5_i_6     X — 6 
dentlydoes  not  destroy  theequation,  andhaye — ^ — =8.    Solv- 

ing  (4),  which  is  now  a  simple  equation  with  one  unknown  quantity,  I 
find  X  s=  18.  (Instead  of  taking  (1)  in  its  first  fonn  it  would  be  better, 
because  so  much  shorter,  to  take  itB  reduced  form,  x=s  4S  —  5y. 

.'.  x  =  ia) 

[NoTK. — The  student  should  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  opportanities 
to  effSect  such  reductions  of  tenns  as  are  made  in  the  equations  foHow- 
ing  (3)  and  (4).     In  the  latter  the  process  consists  in  observing  that 

~l     is  -  -|-  3,  and —  is  —  ^  +  2,  hence  the  first  m^nber  be- 

XX  X       z 

comes  5  +  3  —  .t  +  2,  and  transposing  the  3  and  2,  we  have  -  —  « =3, 
A  o  A       o 

all  of  which  can  readily  be  effected  mentally.] 
Yebification. — Substitating  in  (1)  18  for  ae,  and  6  for  y,  I  have 

— ^ ^j —  =8,  or  12  —  4  =  8.     Also,  in  like  manner  from  (2)^ 

A  u 

I  have      "*"    -I -— .  r=  11,  or  8  +  3  =  11.     Whence  I  see  that 

X  =  18  and  y=s^  satisfies  both  equations. 

2.  Given  3a?  —  2y  ==  1   and  3y  —  4r  =  1,  to  solve  as 
abova  Besidty  x  =  5  and  y  =  7. 
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14~4x 
Sua, — ^From  the  second,  y  =  -— — ,  hence  the  first  becomes  3x  — 

2^-l-8£  1 4-4x 

— '- —  =1  .  • .  aj = 5.  Taking  the  reduced  form  of  the  second,  y = — ~- , 

and  patting  5  for  x,  y  =  7,    Verify  both  equations. 

3.  Given  ?^  + 3=?^  and  8-^=^  =  1+1 

BesuUy  X  =12  and  y  =  6. 

4  Giveii|  +  |=land|  +  |  =  l.     Verify. 

BesuUy  J?  s=  —  6  and  y  =  12. 

5.  Given  -  +  -  =  m  and  -  +  -  =  n. 

X     y  X     y 

Sua. — ^If  we  clear  these  equations  of  fractions  they  will  become 
quite  complex.     But  multiplying  the  first  by  c  and  the  second  by  a, 

whaTe^  +  *i  =  cm.«id~+5!i=<m.    IW  the  former  ?1  = 

cm ,  which  substituted  in  the  latter  for  —  gives  cm 1 = 

y  X  "^  y  ^  y 

ad  — he  ad— 6c       _,.        ,         . 

an,  or =an  —  cm  .  • .  i/  = .     This  value  of  y  may 

y  ^      an  —  cm  v        ^ 

now  be  substituted  in  the  flrst,  giving  ?+<""- T;^^  =  m,  or?=m 

°       ^  X        ad  —  be  X 

aibn  —  hem         adm  —  6cm  —  abn  -f-  6cm  a{dm  —  bn)  1  

ad  —  6c  ad  —  6c  cki— 6c*         x 

— ,      .     .  • .  as  =  .         .   .    To  get  the  value  of  x  fix)m  such  an  equa- 
(td  —  6c  dm  —  bn 

tion  as  -  s=  — ; — ;— ,  simply  divide  1  by  both  members,  i  e.,  take  the 

x        ad— be 

reciprocals ;  since  the  same  quantity,  1,  divided  by  equal  quantities 
(the  two  members)  gives  equal  quantities. 

6.  Given J*  -  ==  1,  and  -  H =  1. 

X      y  ^      2/  . 

Besult,  X  *==  m  ■+  w,  and  y  =  m  +  n. 

—    ^.        X      y       ^        ^  X       V        2--.. 

7.  Given  -  +  ^  =  1,  and  ^  +  ^  =  q.     Verify. 

Result,  a?  =  3a,  and  i/  =  —  26. 
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ELIMINATION  BT  ADDITION  OB  STBTBACTION. 

43*  JProb*  3»  Having  given  two  independent^  simtiUo' 
neotis,  simple  equations  between  two  unknown  quantitieSy  to 
deduce  therefrom  by  Addition  or  Subtraction  a  single  equation 
wUh  but  one  unknown  quantity, 

R  ULE, — 1st  Beddce  the  equations  to  the  tobmb  ax  +  by 
*=  m,  AMD  ex  +  dy  =^n. 

2nd.  If  the  coefficients  of  the  quantitt  to  be  vlooskted 

▲BE  not  alike  in  BOTH  EQUATIONS,  MAKE  THEX  SO  BT  FDCDIKa 
THEIB  L.  C.  M.  AND  THEN  HULTIFLYINa  EACH  EQUATION  BT  THIS 
Li.  C.  M.  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  FACTOB  WHICH  THE  TERM  TO  BE  ELXM- 
INATED  ALBEADT  CONTAIN& 

3rd.  If  the  signs  of  the  tebub  oontainino  the  quantttt 

TO  BE  eliminated  ABE  ALIKE  IN  BOTH  EQUATIONS,  SUBTRACT  OKB 
EQUATION  FROM  THE  OTHER,  MEMBER  BT  liKMHWit-  If  THESE 
SIGNS  ARE  UNLIKE,   ADD   THE  EQUATIONS. 

Dem. — ^The  first  operations  are  performed  according  to  the  mles 
already  given  for  clearing  of  fractions,  transposition,  and  wnititig  terms, 
and  hence  do  not  vitiate  the  equations^  The  object  of  this  reduction 
is  to  make  the  two  snbseqnent  steps  practicable. 

The  second  step  does  not  vitiate  the  equations,  since  in  the  case  of 
either  equation,  both  its  members  are  multiplied  by  the  same  number. 

The  3rd  step  eliminates  the  unknown  quantity,  since,  as  the  terms 
containing  the  quantity  to  be  eliminated  have  the  same  numerical 
value,  if  they  have  the  same  sign,  by  sMraciing  the  equations  one  win 
destroy  the  other,  and  if  they  have  different  signs,  by  adding  the  equa- 
tions they  will  destroy  each  other.  The  result  is  a  true  equation,  since. 
If  equals  (the  two  members  of  one  equation)  are  added  to  equals  (the 
two  members  of  the  other  equation),  the  sums  are  equal  Thus  we 
have  a  new  equation  with  but  one  unknown  quantity,    q.  x.  n. 


1.   GiTen    — -^  =  -^  and    ^ 

— -— ^  =  — -7 — i    to  eliminate  by  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion  and  find  the  yalues  of  x  and  y.    Verify  the  results. 
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MODEL  SOLUTION. — OPEBATION. 


^,      35  —  2      10—  «      y  —  10 

I2ac— 24— 200+20a:  =:15y— 150 
(3)  32x  — 15y  =  74 


/ox    ^y4-^    sb+y    g4-i3 

(^)     —3—-        8~""""T~ 
16y  +  32  — &B  — 3y==6«+78 
(4)  12a;  —  13y  =  —  46 


(5)  416a;  — 195y=       962 

(6)  180a;  —  195y  ==  —  690 
236x  =s     1652 

a;  =-7 

(7)  84  — 13y=—  46 

—  13y=— 130 
y  =  10 

Explanation. — Clearing  (1)  of  fractions  and  reducing  to  the  required 
farm  I  have  32x  —  I5y  =  74.  And  in  like  manner  (2)  becomes  12x  — 
IZy  =s  —  46.  I  will  eliminate  y.  As  the  L.  G.  M.  of  15  and  13  is  their 
product,  I  multiply  (3)  by  13  and  (4)  by  15,  which  makes  the  terms 
containing  y  of  the  same  numerical  value,  and  does  not  vitiate  the 
equations,  since,  Equals  multiplied  by  the  same  number  give  equal 
products.  I  thus  have  (5),  416a;  —  195y  =  962,  and  (6)  180a;  —  195y 
==  —  690.  Observing  that  by  subtracting  the  equations  member  from 
member,  —  195^^  will  disappear  from  the  result,  I  subtract  (6)  from  (5) 
and  have  236«  =  1652,  from  which  y  is  eliminated.  This  is  a  true 
equation  deduced  from  (5)  and  (6),  since,  Equals  added  to  equals  give 
equal  sums.  Dividing  by  236  I  findix  =  7.  Substituting  this  value  of 
X  in  (4)  (any  other  of  the  equations  would  answer  but  this  is  the  sim- 
plest). I  have  (7)   84  —  13y  =  —  46.     Whence  I  find  y  =  10. 

7  —  2 
Vebification. — ^Putting  7  for  x  and  10  for  y,  (1)  becomes  — ■= 

10  —  7       10  —  10        ,       ^       A     T    TV  /ONV  20  +  4 

— - —  = -r ,  or  1  — 1=0.     In  like  manner  (2)  becomes  — -I — 

o  4  -  o 

^ —  =  — - — ,  or  8  —  3  =s  5.     Whence  it  appears  that  x  =«  7 

o  4 

and  y  s=slO  satisfies  both  equations. 

2.    Given  77a?  —  12y  =  289,  and  55a:  +  27y  =  491,  to 
find  X  and  y, 

MODEL  SOLirnON. 

OFEBATION.   (1)   77x  —  12y  =289   (2)  55x -|-  27y  =  491 

693x  —  108y  =  2601     220x  +  108y  =  1964 
220z  +  108y  =  1964 

(3)   913x      =4565 
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(3)    913x»:4565 
x  =  5 
(4)    275  +  27y  «  491 
27y  =  216 

ExsLANATioN. — Smc6  these  equations  are  of  the  required  form,  I 
have  only  to  make  the  nomerical  values  of  the  terms  to  be  eliminated 
alike.  I  will  eliminate  y,  since  its  coefficients  are  smaller  than  those 
of  X  and  the  process  will  not  involve  as  large  nmnbers.  The  L.  G.  M. 
of  12  and  27  is  108,  hence  I  multiply  (1)  by  9,  obtaining  693x  —  lOBy 
ss  2601,  and  (2)  by  4,  obtaining  2200;  -f  lOSy  »  1964.  This  process 
does  not  vitiate  the  equations,  since,  Equals  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  give  equal  products.  I  now  observe  that  the  signs  of  108y  in 
the  two  equations  are  different,  and  consequently  ih&t  by  adding  the 
equations  these  terms  will  destroy  each  other  and  give  an  equation  in 
X  only.  Adding  gives  a  true  equation,  since.  Equals  added  to  equals 
give  equal  sums.  I  therefore  have  913£B  =  4565,  or  x  :=  5.  Substitut* 
ing  this  result  in  (2)  I  have  275  +  27y  »  491,  whence  y  »=  8. 

^^.  ScH. — ^It  is  usvujUy  expedient,  in  examples  involving  two  an^ 
known  quantities,  to  find  the  value  of  the  second  by  substitution;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  always  so.  The  pupil  should  perform  the  exam- 
ple in  several  ways,  if  he  can  discern  no  choice  of  ways  at  fint»  and 
then  compare  the  methods  with  riference  to  practicability. 

3.  Given 

,   5x  +  2y       3v  —  12  +  8x         ,        15  +  2a?  —  4y 

^^6  5  3  ' 

7a?  +  13  — 5y    ,              ^           3^:4-2^—16     . 
and  J i  +  X  =  2y ^^ ,    to 


find  X  and  y. 


Besidts,  a  :=  4:^  y  =  5. 


^    ru        1   ,  25  +  Sy       Ix  —  ^        .^        8a?  — 10+7y 

96—  8j?        ^          l^  +  ^xii^xi,       1       ^ 
and =  5a? 5—^   to  find  the  values  of  x 

y  3 

and  y, 

BesuUs,  a?  =  3  and  1/  sb  7. 
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5.   Given  i^^=^  =  ^^-t^and8a?-6y=l,  to  ^^ 

22  32  if         ^ 

the  yalaefl  of  x  and  y. 

BesvUs,  x=  7  and  y  =  11. 

dS»  ScH. — ^In  practice  it  often  requires  considerable  discrimination 
to  determine  which  of  the  methods  of  elimination  to  employ.  Bat»  as 
any  one  method  will  solve  all  cases,  the  pnpil  need  not  hesitate  too 
long  in  attempting  to  select  the  best  one.  If  he  sees  any  reason  why 
one  method  will  be  better  than  another  in  the  given  case,  he  will  of 
course  use  it;  bnt,  if  no  snch  ground  for  choice  is  apparent,  it  will  often 
be  well  to  try  more  than  one  method,  and  see  if  one  is  any  more  ezpe- 
ditiooa  than  another. 

EXAMPLES  1X)B   GENERAL    PRACTICE. 

1.  Given  3x  —  6y  =  13  and  2x-{-7y  =  81,  to  find  x  and  y, 

BesiUts,  a?  =  16  and  y  =1, 

2.  Given  ?  +  t  =  9  and  t  + 1  =  7,  to  find  x  and  y. 

3      4  4      5  ^ 

Results^  or  =  12  and  y  =  20. 

^    „.        4a7 — ^y —1       3ar       2y       5        ,  y — 1       x 

3.  Gxven  /         =  _- J-- and  J^-  + -- 

1-1=^=5+1  +  ^,  to find^andy. 

BesuUs,  X  =  3  and  y  =  2. 

4.Given?^-?^  =  l-i±^  +  ^^^  and   7:r  = 
18  36  3      '       6 

12y,  to  find  x  and  y. 

Suo. — The  first  equation  reduces  at  once  to  7a5  =  7  +  lly.  In  this 
case  the  pupil  will  see  that  the  three  methods  of  eliminating  x  are 
almost  identicaL  Comparing  the  values  of  7x,  we  have  12y  =  7  + 11  y  ; 
or  we  may  call  it  svbstitiUim  the  value  of  7x  found  in  the  second  equa- 
tion ;  i.  e.  12yj  for  7x  in  the  first  Subtracting  the  second  from  tiie 
first  we  i^ould  have  0  =  7  —  y. 

5.  Given 1 =  10  and =  2,  to  find  x  and  y. 

a?       y  X       y        '  ^ 
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10       3 
Suo.— The  necond  becomes  by  diyiding  by  2, =  1,  and  by 

70      21 

multiplying  by  7, =  7.    Now  adding  this  to  the  first  we  ha^e 

X       y 

85 

—  =  17,  or  X  =  5  and  hence  y  =  3. 

X 

6.  Given  -  +  -  =  m  and =  n,  to  find  x  and  y. 

X      y  X      y 

Suo. 1-  —  =  dm  and =  &n,  .  • .  =  dm  -f-  6» 

ay  «        y  * 

and  X  =  -; — ^  .     Instead  of  sabstitating  this  -value  of  sc,  it  will  be 

dm  -}-  6» 

less  work  to  eliminate  x  from  the  two  given  equations  as  we  did  y. 

Thus  we  have U—^^ssem  and =5  an,    and   sabtracting, 

he  -^  ad  he  -^ad 

:s:  cm  —  an,  .  • .  y  = • 

y  'cm  —  an 

7.  Given  ix+  \y=  14  and  Ja:  +  Jy  =  11,  to  find  x  and 
y,  and  verify. 

SnooESTioN. — ^Do  not  clear  of  fractions. 

8.  Giyenx-^'^-^  +  "==l  +  lg^  and  ^^ - 

11  ^33  6 

t/  — 5      11^7+152      3v4-l    ^     ^    ,  .  ^ 

£-_= -L ^^    ^  to  find  X  and  y,  and 

verify. 

16  4-  60a:      16x^—107 


9.  Given  Sx 


and  2  + 61/ +  9ar= 


3y^l  5  +  21/    ' 

27j?«— 12y2  +  38 


3a7  — 2y  +  l 


to  find  the  valaes 
of  X  and  y. 


Sua,  — Multiplying  the  1st  equation  by  5  -|-  2y,  and  reduce  before 
multiplying  by  83/  —  1.  Clear  the  2nd  of  £raction&  Whence  289  y  — 
340x  =  187,  andl5a5  +  2y=36.   .•.aj=2,  y  =  3. 

10.  Given  3^  +  6y  +  l  =       ^,^^^3  ^ 

,„         151— 16j7      9j:?/  — 110    ,      -    ,   .,  , 

and  ox -—  =  — r— ,  to  find  the  valaes 

4i/  —  1  3y  —  4 

of  X  and  y.  Result,  a?  =  9,  and  y  =  2. 
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11.  Given  iex+ey-l=       8a;  -  3y  +  2      ' 

and  — jr — ,  ^^  ,   ..     =  5  —  - — —r  -,  to  find  the 

valnes  of  x  and  y.  JBestUt,  x  =  6,  and  y=  5. 

12.  Given  {x  +  5)(y  +  7)  =  (a?  +  l){y  —  9)  +  112,   and 
2x  +  10=  3y  +  1,  to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

BesuU,  X  =  S,  and  y  =  5. 

la  Given  \^  %?C-S)       263  j.  to  find  the  yal- 

lb*y+  -^j- ■  = h  Cx,  i  U68  of  a;  and  y. 

BesuU,  x  =  -r-i  y= • 

DC  c 

V      2 
Sua. — From  the  1st  equation  «  =  r •     Substitating  this  in  the 

2nd,  b^f  4-        .  = f-  T^  —  2c«.       Whence,  transposing   and 

63  — c»            2(63  — c3)      .      a(63— c3)  6»— cs 

muting,    — j;— y    =    ^ +  ^^  «'      "~6~^     "= 

— ^ ^  — h — » ^"^   y  ~  — ^ —  *     Substituting  this  yalue  of  y  in  the 

1st  equation  and  reducing,  we  find  as  =  r-.     These  equations  can  be 

solved  by  a  variety  of  methods,  but  the  pupil  should  constantly  exercise 
his  inventive  genius  to  discover  the  most  expeditious  and  elegant 
solutions. 

14   Given  2x  +  OAy  =  1.2,  and  3.4a?  —  0.02y  =  0.01,  to 
find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

Result,  a:  =  .02, 2/  =2.9. 
ifi    r  jar  +  !/  =  18.73 

ID.   inven    |  o.56a:  +  13.4212/ =  763.4 

APPLICATIONS. 

1.  There  are  two  numbers,  such,  that  three  times  the 
greater  added  to  one-third  the  less  is  36;  and  if  twice 
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the  greater  be  subtracted  from  6  times  the  less,  and 
the  remainder  divided  bj  8,  the  quotient  will  be  4. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 


MODXL  80I.irEI0N. 

Let 

X  ss  the  greater  nnmber, 
y  ss  the  less  nomber. 

and 

Then 

(1) 

ar  +  ly  =  36 

(2) 

6y-2x        , 
8        "" 

(3) 

6y  +  54x  =  648 

(4) 

6y  —  2«  =  32 

56a;  =  616 

■ 

X  =  11 

<6) 

6y        22  =  32 

y      9 

Explanation. — Ab  there  are  two  unhnown  quanmies  inyolved  in  this 
example,  i.  e.,  the  two  nnmbers  sought,  I  let  x  represent  the  greater 
and  y  the  less.  There  are  also  two  sets  of  conditions  stated  in  the 
problem  :  Ist,  3  times  the  greater  added  to  i  the  less  is  36.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  notation,  is  Sac  -|-  ^  =  36,  which  is  the  first  equation. 
The  2d  set  of  conditions  is,  that  twice  the  greater  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
6  times  the  less,  which  is  6y  —  2ae,  and  this  difference  divided  by  8,  i.  e. 
6y  — 2aj 


8 
ey  —  2x 


This  quotient  is  equal  to  i.    Hence  the  second  equation, 
=  4. 


[Note. — The  explanation  of  the  resolution  of  the  equations  can  be 
given  as  heretofore.  But  as  the  attention  is  now  to  be  directed  chiefly 
to  the  stcUemerU  of  questions,  if  the  former  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
mastered,  little  need  be  said  about  it  here.  Nevertheless  the  pupil  should 
not  he  aUowed  to  run  over  his  solution  simply  reading  the  siuicessive  equon 
t\<yns.  If  he  does  anything  more  than  simply  give,  as  above,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  statement,  then  saying  <*  Solving  which  equations  I 
find  as  =  11  and  j^  =  9,"  he  shovM  at  least  tell  what  he  does,  thus  : 
•'Multiplying  (1)  by  18,  and  (2)  by  8,  I  have  6y  -f-  54aj  =  648,  and 
Gy  —  2x  =  32.  Subtracting  (4)  from  (3),  member  by  member,  I  elimi- 
nate y  and  find  56aj  =  616.     Dividing  by  56,  x  =  11,  &c."] 
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2.  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  if  the  first  be  increased 
by  a,  it  will  be  m  times  the  second;  and  if  the  second 
be  increased  by  b,  it  will  be  n  times  the  first  ? 

a  +  bm  b  +   an 

BeauLL  -^— -,    and  =-. 

mn  —  1  Tnn  —  1 

3.  What  two  numbers  are  those,  to  ^  of  the  sum  of  which 
if  I  add  13,  the  result  will  be  17  ;  and  if  from  ^  their 
difference  I  subtract  1,  the  remainder  will  be  2? 
Verify.  Ans.^  9  and  3. 

[Note. — In  verifying  the  results  in  such  examples  as  these,  no 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  equations;  bnt  the  results  should  be 
tested  directly  by  the  statement.  Thus,  in  this  example,  ^  of  the  sum 
of  9  and  3  is  4.  Adding  13  the  result  is,  as  the  example  requires,  17. 
Again  ^  the  difference  of  9  and  3  is  3.  Subtracting  1,  the  remainder 
is 2,  as  required.] 

4  What  fraction  is  that,  whose  numerator  being  doubled, 
and  denominator  increased  by  7,  the  value  becomes  ^; 
but  the  denominator  being  doubled,  and  the  numerator 
increased  by  2,  the  value  becomes  ^  ?  Ans,^  ^. 

Sua. — ^The  pupil  should  ask  himself  "How  many  sets  of  con- 
ditions in  this  problem  ?"  "  What  are  they  ?"  "  How  many  unknown 
(required)  quantities ?"  '**  What  are  they?"  There  musl  always  be  as 
many  of  one  as  of  the  other.  The  unknown  (required)  quantities  here 
are  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  fraction.     If  these  are 

X 

called  respectively  x  and  y,  the  fraction  is  — .   Now,  by  the  first  set  of 

2iB  x  -f-  2 

conditions,  — r--=  =  J,  and,  by  the  second  set,  — jt —  =  }. 
y  +  1  -^  2y 

5.  What  fraction  is  that  which  becomes  f  when  its  nu- 
merator is  increased  by  6,  and  -}■  when  its  denominator 
is  diminished  by  2  ?  Ans,,  A* 

6.  If  1  be  added  to  the  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction, 
its  value  is  ^;  but  if  1  be  added  to  its  denominator,  its 
value  is  \,    What  is  the  fraction  ?    Verify. 

Ans.y  ^. 
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7.  There  is  a  certain  number,  to  the  sum  of  whose  digits 
if  you  add  7,  the  result  will  be  three  times  the  left 
hand  digit;  and  if  from  the  number  itself  you  subtract 
18,  the  digits  will  ha^e  changed  places.  What  is  the 
number?    Verify.  Ans,,  53. 

Sua. — ^The  two  numbers  sought  are  the  two  digits.  Hence  lety  =^ 
the  units  digit,  and  x  =  the  tens  digit.  The  number  then  is  lOx  -|-  y. 
( JuBt  as  when  6  is  the  units  digit  of  a  number  and  5  the  tens,  the  num- 
ber is  10.5  4-  6.  Of  course  the  number  would  not  be  represented  by 
a^,  for  this  would  indicate  the  product  of  the  digits.  (See  Past  L,  SO, 
Skooni^  Law,  Scholium  1st)  The  first  conditions  give  2x  —  y  =  7, 
and  the  second  10a;-|-y  —  18=sl0y-^x,  i.  e.  the  ^pits  becomes  the 
tens  figure  and  the  tens  becomes  the  units. 

8.  A  certain  number  of  two  digits  contains  the  sum  of  its 
digits  four  times  and  their  product  twice.  What  is  the 
number?  Ans.,  36. 

9.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits;  the  num- 
ber is  equal  to  3  times  the  sum  of  its  digits,  but  if  the 
number  be  multipHed  by  3,  the  product  equals  the 
square  of  the  sum  of  its  digits.  What  is  the  number  ? 
Verify. 

Suo.— The  e(|uations  are  IQoe  -f  y  sss  3{x -\- y),  and  3(109;  +  y)  = 
(x  -\-  y)*.  Multiplying  the  1st  by  3,  we  have  3(10x  -\-y)  =  ^x  +  y). 
Equating  (placing  equal)  the  second  members,  9(a5  -j-  y)  =  {x -\-  y)^. 
Dividing  by  x  -f*  J/>  9  =  as  -j-  y*  This  equation  and  the  first  are  easily 
oombined  and  sohred. 

10.  A  number  consisting  of  2  digits,  when  divided  by  4 
gives  a  certain  quotient  and  a  remainder  of  3;  when 
divided  by  9,  gives  another  quotient  and  a  remainder 
of  8.  Now,  the  value  of  the  digit  on  the  left  hand  is 
equal  to  the  quotient  which  was  obtained  when  the 
number  was  divided  by  9;  and  the  other  digit  is  equal 
to  iV  of  the  quotient  obtained  when  the  number  was 
divided  by  4     What  is  the  number  ?    Verify. 

Sx7a. — ^Letting  x  represent  the  tens  figure,  and  y  the  units,  the  equa- 
tions arei^Jl^  =  i7y  ^  a  and  i^jtl  ==  x  +  f.  The  pupil 
should  give  the  explanation. 
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U.  A  farmer  parting  with  his  stock,  sells  to  one  person  9 
horses  and  7  cows  for  300  dollars;  and  to  another,  at 
the  same  prices,  6  horses  and  13  cows  for  the  same 
sum.    What  was  the  price  of  each  ? 

Am.,  $24  and  $12. 

12.  A  son  asked  his  father  how  old  he  was.  His  father 
answered  him  thus:  If  you  take  away  5  from  my  years, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  8,  the  quotient  will  be  ^ 
of  your  age;  but  if  you  add  2  to  your  age,  and  multi- 
ply the  whole  by  3,  and  then  subtract  7  from  the  pro- 
duct, you  will  have  the  number  of  the  years  of  my  age. 
liVliat  was  the  age  of  the  father  and  son  ? 

Ana.,  53  and  18. 

13.  A  farmer  purchased  100  acres  of  land  for  $2450;  for  a 

part  of  the  land  he  paid  $20  an  acre,  and  for  the  other 

part  $30  an  acre.     How  many  acres  were  there  in  each 

part?    Verify. 

ScH. — ^Very  many  snch  problems  can  be  solved  eqnally  well  by 
means  of  one  or  of  two  nnknown  quantities.  The  pupil  should  do  such 
in  both  ways. 

14.  At  a  certain  election  946  men  voted  for  two  candidates, 
and  the  successful  one  had  a  majority  of  558.  How 
many  votes  were  giyen  for  each  candidate  ?    Verify. 

15.  A  jockey  has  two  horses  and  two  saddles.  The  saddles 
are  worth  15  and  10  dollars,  respectively.  Now  if  the 
better  saddle  be  put  on  the  better  horse,  the  value  of 
the  better  horse  and  saddle  will  be  worth  ^  of  the 
other  horse  and  saddle.  But  if  the  better  saddle  be  put 
on  the  poorer  horse,  and  the  poorer  saddle  on  the  bet- 
ter horse,  the  value  of  the  better  horse  and  saddle  will 
be  worth  once  and  -j^^  Ihe  value  of  the  other.  Required 
the  worth  of  each  horse  ?      Besult,  65  and  50  dollai*s. 

16.  A  sum  of  money  was  divided  equally  among  a  certain 
number  of  persons ;  had  there  been  four  more,  each 
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would  have  received  one  dollar  less,  and  had  there  been 
four  fewer,  each  would  have  received  two  dollars  more 
than  he  did :  required  the  number  of  persons,  and 
what  each  received  ?    Verify. 

9S  X  QC  SB 

Suo.    -  =  — r— 7 -I- 1,  and  -  = —  2.      Hence  aw  4- 4a;  =  aw  4- 

y    y+^  y    y—^ 

y'  +  ^»  ^Jid  *y  —  4a5  =  ay  —  2y  2  -j_  8y,  or  4a;  =  y*  _j«  4y^  and  —  2x  = 
^  y2  ^  4y.     Adding  2x  =  8y. 

17.  A  farmer  hired  a  laborer  for  ten  days,  and  agreed  to 
pay  him  $12  for  every  day  he  labored,  and  he  was  to 
forfeit  $8  for  every  day  he  was  absent  He  received  at 
the  end  of  his  time  $40.  How  many  days  did  he  labor, 
and  how  many  days  was  he  absent  ?    Verify. 

18.  A  boatman  can  row  down  stream  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
and  back  again,  in  10  hours,  the  current  being  uniform 
all  the  time ;  and  he  finds  that  he  can  row  2  miles 
against  the  current  in  the  same  time  that  he  rows  3 
nules  with  it.  Bequired  the  time  in  going  and  return 
ing.  BesiUt,  4  and  6  hours. 

Sua. — If  X  and  y  are  the  times  of  rowing  down  and  up,  respectively, 
at  what  raie  does  he  row  down  ?  At  what  rate  up  ?  Twice  one  of 
these  rates  equals  3  times  the  other. 

19.  A  and  B  together  could  have  completed  a  piece  of  work 
in  15  days,  but  after  laboring  together  6  days,  A  was 
left  to  finish  it  alone,  which  he  did  in  30  day&  In  how 
many  days  could  each  have  performed  the  work  alone? 

Ans,,  50,  and  21f  days. 

Suo. — If  X  represent  the  number  of  days  A  would  require  to  do  it 
alone,  and  i/ the  number  B  would  require,  how  much  would  each  do 
m  a  day?  How  much  both?  How  much  would  they  do  in  6  days? 
How  much  would  remain  to  be  done  by  A  alone  ?  How  much  would  A 
do  in  30  days  ?    In  resol>ring  these  equations  do  not  clear  of  fractions. 

20.  Two  pipes,  the  water  flowing  in  each  uniformly,  filled 
a  cistern  containing  330  gallons,  the  one  running  during 
5  hours,  and  the  other  during  4  ;  the  same  two  pipes, 
the  first  running  during  two  hours,  and  the  second 
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three,  filled  another  cistern  containing  195  gallons 
The  discharge  of  each  pipe  is  required.     Verify. 

21.  If  I  were  to  enlarge  my  field  by  making  it  5  rods  longer 
and  4  rods  wider,  its  area  would  be  increased  240 
square  rods ;  but  if  I  were  to  make  its  length  4  rods 
less,  and  its  width  5  rods  less,  its  area  would  be  dimin- 
ished 210  square  rods.     Required  the  present  length, 

.       ^dth.anrLea.    Verify.^  ^ 

22.  A  farmer  sells  a  horses,  and  6  cows  for  $m  ;  and  at  the 
same  prices  a^  horses,  and  bi  cows  for  $mi;  what  is  the 
price  of  each?    Apply  the  results  to  Ex.  11. 

Ans,.  Of  a  horse  $-^ r  ;  of  a  cow  $-^ r-i. 

abi-^afi'  aj>  —  alh 

[NoTx. — ObBerve  the  symmetry  of  such  xesolts.  Thus,  in  these  nn- 
mueratois  the  a  and  6  change  places  and  in  the  denominatoES  the  sab- 
scripts  change  letters.] 

23.  A  man  bought  b  acres  of  land  for  $m.    For  a  part  he 

paid  %a  per  acre,  and  for  the  rest  $ai  per  acre.     How 

many  acres  in  each  part?    Deduce  from  the  general 

answer  obtained  in  this  case  the  particular  answers  to 

_     ._  .        m — OiS       _  m  —  as 

Ex,  13.  Ans,y  and acrea 

a — Oi  Oi — a 

24.  A  waterman  rows  a  given  distance  a  and  back  again  in 
b  hours,  and  finds  that  he  can  row  c  miles  with  the  cur- 
rent for  d  miles  against  it :  required  the  times  of  row- 
ing down  and  up  the  stream,  also  the  rate  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  rate  of  rowing? 

Ans,,  Time  down,  — -— = ;  time  up,  —-—= ;    rate  of 

c+d  c+d 

.  a{c^—d*)  .       a{c-f  df)« 

Deduce  from  these  answers  those  of  Ex.  18. 
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[NoTB. — Several  TarietieB  of  examples  nsiially  given  in  this  place  are 
reserved  for  their  proper  places  under  the  disciissions  of  the  general 
principles  or  problems  of  which  they  are  special  examples.  Such  are, 
examples  involving  ratio,  proportion,  percentage,  alligation,  etc.] 


#♦» 


SECTION  IIL 

Simple,  Sinmltaneons,  Independent  Equations  with 
more  than  Two  Unknown  Quantities. 

46.  Pvob^  Having givenseveral simple,  simultaneousyin- 
dependent  equations,  involving  as  many  unknown  quanti- 
ties as  there  are  equations,  to  find  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities. 

BULK, — Combine  the  equations  two  and  two  by  eetheb 

OF  THE  METHODS  OF  ELIMINATION,  ELIMINATING  BY  EACH  COMBINA- 
TION THE  SAME  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY,  THUS  FBODUGINa  A  NEW  SET 
OF  EQUATIONS,  ONE  LESS  IN  NUMBER,  AND  CONTAININO  AT  LEAST  ONE 
LESS  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY.  CoMBINE  THIS  NEW  BET  TWO  AND  TWO 
IN  LIKE  MANNEB,  ELIMINATINa  ANOTHEB  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  QUAN- 
TITIES. BePEAT  the  process  until  a  SINGLE  EQUATION  IS  F0X7ND 
WITH  BUT  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY.  SoLYE  THIS  EQUATION  AND 
THEN  SUBSTITUTE  THE  VALUE  OF  THIS  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY  IN  ONE 
OF  THE  NEXT  PRECEDING  SET  OF  EQUATIONS,  OF  WHICH  THERE 
WELL  BE  BUT  TWO,  WITH  TWO  UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES,  AND  THERE 
WILL  RESULT  AN  EQUATION  CONTAINING  ONLY  ONE  AND  THAT 
ANOTHER  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES,  THE  VALUE  OF  WHICH  CAN 
THEREFORE  BE  FOUND    FROM  IT.      SUBSTITUTE    THE   TWO   VALUES 

now  found  in  one  of  the  next  preceding  set,  and  find  the 
value  of  the  remaining  unknown  quantity  in  this  equation. 
Continue  this  process  till  all  the  unknown  quantities  are 

DETERMINED. 

ScH.  1. — If  any  eqnation  of  any  set  does  not  contain  the  quantify 
yon  are  seeking  to  eliminate  from  the  following  set,  this  eqnation 
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can  be  written  at  onoe  in  that  set  and  the  remainiDg  equations  com- 
bined. 

ScH.  2. — ^In  eliminating  any  unknown  quantity  from  a  particular  set 
of  equations,  any  one  of  the  equations  may  be  combined  with  each  of 
the  others,  and  the  new  set  thus  formed.  But  some  other  order  may 
be  preferable  as  giving  simpler  results. 

^  ScH.  3. — ^It  is  sometimes  better  to  find  the  yalues  of  all  the  unknown 
quantities  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  is  found,  rather  than  by  substi- 
tution. 

Dsic  1. — The  combinations  of  the  equations  give  true  equations  be- 
cause they  are  aU  made  upon  the  methods  of  elimination  already  de- 
monstrated. 

2.  That  the  number  of  equations  can  always  be  reduced  to  one  by 
this  process,  is  evident,  since,  if  we  have  n  equations  and  combine  any 
one  of  them  with  each  of  the  others,  there  will  be  n  —  1  new  equations. 
Combining  one  of  these  n  —  1  new  equations  with  all  the  rest  there 
wiU  result  n  —  2.  Hence  n  —  1  such  combinations  will  produce  a  sin- 
gle equation;  and  as  one  unknown  quantity,  at  least,  has  disappeared 
from  each  set  there  will  be  but  one  left.     q.  e.  d. 

L  Given     (10         7a:  —  2z  -f  3m  =  17, 
(20  t  +  4:y  —  2z  =  11, 

(30  By—Sx  —  2u=  8, 
(40  —Su  +  2t  +  ly=  9, 
(50  3z  +  8u  —  33,  to  find  the  valne 

of  X,  y,  z,  t,  and  %l 

XODKL  SOLUTION. 

oPKiuTioir.        (1,)  '  +  ^  —  2«  =  11 

(2,)  2(-f-4y— 3u=    9 

(3,)  3z-f.8u=  33 

(4,)  35y  —  6z  —  5u  =107 


2nd  set ,  from  which 
X  is  absent. 


(1,)  32-{-8u=  33 

(2,)      35y  —  6z  —  6u  =107 
(3,)       4y  — 4z  +  3m=13 


3rd  set,  from  which 
X  and  t  are  absent. 


(I4)         3z  -I-     8u  as      33  )      4th  set,  frx>m  which 
(24)      II62  —  125u  =  —  27  )  OB,  <,  and  y,  are  absent 
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(1«)    1303u  =  9909 


u  =  3 


(I4)  32  +  24  =  33  .-.  z»3 

(3,)  4y  — 12  +  9  =  13  ..  y  =  4 

(1,)  <  + 16  —  6  =  11  .-.    t  =  l 

(3i)  20  — 3x  — 6=   8  .-.  «  =  2 

a. 

ExFLAXAZEDX. — ^I  notioe  that  I  have  5  equations  with  5  tmknown 
qiiantitie&  From  these  I  wish  to  produce  a  new  set  of  4  equations 
from  which  one  at  least  of  the  unknown  quantities  shall  be  eliminated. 
I  observe  that  x  does  not  appear  in  (2i),  (4]),  and  (5i),  hence  I  write 
these  as  three  of  the  2d  set  of  equations.  Then  eliminating  x  between 
(li)  and  (3i)  I  have  (4,),  and  thus  obtain  the  2nd  set  of  4  equations 
containing  only  4  unknown  quantities.  (If  desirable  the  pupil  may  be 
asked  how  he  knows  that  (4,)  is  a  true  equation.) 

Again,  as  f  is  contained  in  a  less  number  of  this  set  of  equations  than 
any  one  of  the  other  unknown  quantities,  I  eliminate  it  next;  i.  e.,  I 
produce  a  3rd  set  which  does  not  contain  it.  As  (Ss)  and  (4s)  do  not 
contain  t,  I  transfer  them  at  once  to  the  3rd  set;  and  then  eliminating 
t  between  (1,)  and  (2^)  this  set  is  complete,  having  3  equations  with  3 
unknown  quantities. 

Now  eliminating  y  from  this  set  by  combining  (2,)  and  (3,),  and 
transferring  (1,),  I  have  the  4th  set  of  two  equations  with  only  2  un- 
known quantities.    Combining  these  two  so  as  to  eliminate  z  I  find 

tt  =  3. 

Finally,  substituting  3  for  u  in  (I4),  I  find  z  =  3. 

Substituting  3  for  u  and  3  for  z  in  (3,),  I  find  y  =  4. 

Substituting  4  for  y  and  3  for  z  in  (1,),  I  find   t  =  1. 

Substitating  the  values  of  y  and  u  in  (3i ),  I  find  x  =  2. 


2.  Giyen 


3.   Given 


Values 


x=  12, 
Values,  ^  1/  =  20, 

2=8. 


4   Given 


Sx—Ay  =  24:—   z 

3t/  +42 
3u  +    x  +  2y—   2:  =  22,  ] 

^         ^  >  Vadues, 

iu^Zx  —  2y  =  19,  ^  ' 

2u  -f  42/  +  2z  =  46. 


u  =  4, 

:r  =  5, 

2/=  6, 

z  =  7. 
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6.   Given 


X      y      z 

-  +  -  +  - 


124^ 


3+4+5-    ^ 


X      y      z 
4^6^6 


76. 


BesuUs, 


x=    48, 


2/ =  120, 


z  =240. 


Sno. — Such  examples  afford  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  no  little 
ingenuity,  in  order  to  avoid  large  numbers  and  inconvenient  fractions. 
For  example,  this  may  be  solved  in  the  ordinary  way  by  clearing  of 
fractions,  etc.,  but  the  following  is  fieur  more  elegant : 

Dividing  l^e  1st  by  3  and  the  2nd  by  2  and  subtracting,  we  have 

72  "^60         3 
Subtracting  ^  the  Ist  from  the  3rd ^  +  ^  s=  u 


2nd  set 


Or, 


360  "•■  5-60  ""  15 
360  "^24-12       6 


Subtracting 


^It'ft"  30 
2  5         1 


1  z 

or  -x-r^rssl,  andcs:240. 


240 


6.  Given 


-  +  -  =  a, 
X      y 

i  +  i-6, 

X       z 

-  +  -  =  c. 
L2/      ^ 


VdLueSy 


X 


y  = 


a  +  b  —  c 

2 
a — 64-  c 

__2 

b  +  c —  a 


Sua. — "Do  not  clear  of  fractions.  Having  found  the  value  of  one  un- 
known quantity,  do  not  get  the  others  by  substitution,  but  return  tp 
tiie  origmal  equations  and  get  each  in  the  same  manner. 


7.  Given  - 


X      y      z        * 


Values,  • 


x=  6, 

y=l2, 

z=  a 
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8.  Given, 


9.  Given,  - 


x  +  a=   y  +  z, 


dx+6y  +  ^  +  Sv  +  2u 
+  1=0, 

16j:  +  4v  +  1  =  0, 

25a: — 5y  +  z  +  5v — u  + 
1  =  0, 
a:  +  2y  +  4?  —  v —  2u 
+  1  =  0, 
4a:  —  2y  -\-  z  —  2v  +  u 
+  1=0. 


10.  Given,  - 


'  u  +  V  +  X  +  y  =  10, 
w  +  u  +  a:  +  z  =  ll, 

u  +  v  +  y  -\-  z  =12, 

u  +  x  +  y+z  =  13, 

^v  +  x  +  y+z=lL^ 


(Sy^l     ez 


11.  Given, 


5a:     4z  5 

T  +  Y^^+e 

3a: +  1       z       1      2z 


X 


Valves, ' 


y  =  TT 


X 


y 


Values,  - 


V 


u 


Values, 


X 

y 

z 

V 

u 


14  "*"  6       21  ■*"  3*  J 


X- 


■    Values,  - 


y= 


a 

11' 
5a 
IT' 
la 

ir 


169 

924' 
220 
'924' 
89_ 
924' 
445 
924' 
113 
924 

3, 
4, 
5, 
2, 
1. 

'2, 

3, 
1. 


f  11a:  —  lOv  = 


12y— llg  1 
3 


12.  Given, 


x-\-z  —  2y       z  —  y  —  1 


Values,  - 


3 
3a: 


X 


y  = 


=  y  +  2  +  7.^ 


10, 
11, 

12- 
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13.  Given, 


4a:+3y+z     2y  +  2z—x+l 


5y+3z      2x+Sy  —  z 


y—l+ 


12 
Sx+2y  +  7 


+2z= 


Values,  ' 


ar=9. 


y=7. 


z=a 


14. 


/  07  +  ^1/=  10  — iz,^ 

Given,  }^{x  -f  z)  =  9  —  t/,  >- 

(i(a?— z)  =  2v— 7.) 


FaZues 


ra?  =  7, 

.  •]  2/  =  ^ 
(z  =3. 


APPLICATIONS. 

1.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  9.  The  sum  of  the  first, 
twice  the  second,  and  three  times  the  third  is  22.  The 
sum  of  the  first^  fonr  times  the  second,  and  nine  times 
the  third  is  58.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans,,  1,  3,  and  5. 

Sua. — How  many  nnknown  qnantities  ?    How  many  sets  of  condi- 
tions?    What  are  they?     Express  the  first  in  an   equation, — ^the 

second, — the  third. 
The  form  of  explanation  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  section. 

2.  Five  persons,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  played  at  cards;  after  A 
had  won  half  of  B's  money,  B  one-third  of  C's,  C  one- 
fourth  of  D's,  and  D  one-sixth  of  E's,  they  each  had 
$7.50.     How  much  had  each  to  begin  with  ? 

Am,,  A,$2.75;  B  $9.50;  C  $8.25; D,$8,  and  E,$9. 

3.  There  are  4  men.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  value  of  whose 
estates  is  $14,000  ;  twice  A's,  three  times  B's,  half  of 
C's,  and  one-fifth  of  D*s,  is  $16,000 ;  A's,  twice  B's, 
twice  C's,  and  two-fifths  of  D's,  is  $18,000 ;  and  half  of 
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A's,  with  one-third  of  B's,  one-fotirth  of  C's,  and  one- 
fifth  of  D's,  is  $4,000.  Bequired  the  property  of  each 
Ana,,  A*s,$2,000;  B's,$3,000;  C's,$4,000;  D*sli$5,000. 

4  A  number  is  expressed  by  three  figures ;  the  sum  of 

these  is  11 ;  the  figore  in  the  place  of  units  is  double 

that  in  the  place  of  hundreds,  and  when  297  is  added 

to  this  number,  the  sum  obtained  is  expressed  by  the 

figures  of  this  number  reyersed.     What  is  the  number? 

Ana,,  326. 

Sno. — Lettdnc  x  represent  the  hnndreds  figure,  y  the  tens,  and  z  the 
tinits,  the  number  is  represented  by  lOOx  4"  ^^  +  ^  ^^®  nnmber 
with  the  digits  reversed  is  lOOz  ■\- 10^  -|-  ae. 

5.  A  man  worked  for  a  person  ten  days,  having  his  wife 
with  him  8  days,  and  his  son  6  days,  and  he  received 
$10.30  as  compensation  for  all  three ;  at  another  time 
he  wrought  12  days,  his  wife  10  days,  and  son  4  days, 
and  he  received  $13.20  ;  at  another  time  he  wrought 
15  days,  his  wife  10  days,  and  his  son  12  days,  at  the 
same  rates  as  before,  and  he  received  $13.85.  What 
were  the  daily  wages  of  each  ? 

Ana.y  The  husband  75  ct&;  wife,  50  cts.  The  son,  20  cts. 
expense  per  day. 

Sua. — Solving  the  equations  which  express  the  conditions,  the  value 
of  the  quantity  representing  the  son*s  wages  is  found  to  be  •ntgaiiot. 
But  as  negative  quantities  are  such  as  are  opposed  in  their  nature  to 
those  called  positive  in  the  same  problem,  the  son  produced  the  oppo- 
site efifect  from  wages. 

6.  Three  masons,  A,  B,  C,  are  to  build  a  walL  A  and  B, 
jointly,  can  bmld  the  wall  in  12  days  ;  B  and  C  can 
accomplish  it  in  20  days,  and  A  and  C  in  15  days. 
How  many  days  would  each  require  to  build  the  wall, 
and  iQ  what  time  will  they  finish  it,  if  all  three  work 
together  ? 

Ana,,  A  requires  20  days;  B,30;and  C)60  ;  and 
all  three  require  10  days. 
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7.  Three  laborers  are  employed  on  a  certain  work.  A 
and  B,  jointly,  can  complete  the  work  in  a  days ;  A 
and  C  require  b  days,  B  and  C  require  c  days.  What 
time  does  each  one,  working  alone,  require  to  accom^ 
pUsh  the  work,  on  the  condition  that  each  one,  undei' 
all  circumstances,  does  the  same  quantity  of  work^ 
And  in  what  time  would  they  finish  it,  if  they  all  three 
worked  together? 

Ans,,  A  requires  , — ; r  days,  B 


he  -^  ac  —  ab      •'        he  -\-  ab  —  ac 
days,  and  C^^^^_^daya 

Jointly,  they  require  ^  ^^^^  ^  daya 

Deduce  from  these  results  those  of  the  preceding  ex- 
ample. 

8.  If  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8 
days,  A  and  C  together  in  9  days,  and  B  and  C  to- 
gether in  10  days,  in  how  many  days  can  each  alone 
perform  the  same  work  ? 

Ans,^  A  in  14||  days,  B  in  17ff  days,  and  C  in 
23^  days. 

9.  A  gentleman  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  among 
his  four  sons,  so  that  the  share  of  the  oldest  was  -J-  of 
the  sum  of  the  shares  of  the  other  three,  the  share  of 
the  second  ^  of  the  sum  of  the  other  three,  and  the 
share  of  the  third  \  of  the  sum  of  the  other  three;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  share  of  the  oldest  exceeded  that 
of  the  youngest  by  $14,  What  was  the  whole  sum, 
and  what  was  the  ahare  of  each  person  ? 

Arts,,  Whole  sum,  $120  ;  oldest  son's  share,  $40 ; 
second  son's,  $30;  third  son's,  $24  ;  youngest 
son's,  $26. 
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3 
I 


Synopsk 

r  Algebra. 

I  Equation.     Members. 
D^s,  -l  Independent  equations.     SimnlteneoTiB. 
I  Transposition.     Elimination. 
[  Statement     Solution. 

TTx^^^  ^^     (  Simple,      ]  With  one  unknown  quantity. 

Kinds  0/     )  Quadratic,  V 

Ji^qucaums.  |  Higher.      J  Witii  more  than  one  unk'n  quant. 

Axioms, 

!1,  Clearing  of  fracas.  Bulb.    Bern,    HL 
2.  Transposition.     BuiiS.     Dem,    DL 
3.  nniti£gterms. 
4.  Dividing  by  ooeff.  of  unk'n  quant. 

Prob.  1.  To^^e  Om^  equations.      1  ^  p^  soggesttoim. 
Prob.  2.  Tofreean^tionof radioab  | g  p^  Buggestiona. 

Number  of  methods.     Beason  for  several. 
Prob.  1.  By  comparison.     Buios.     Dem, 
Prob.  2.  By  substitution.     BuiiE.     Dem. 
Prob.  3.  By  addition  and  subtraction.     Buul     Bern. 
Prob,  4.  With  sevend  unknown  quau-  [  «^i,  i    o  q 
tities.    BuML     Bern.  J»oli.l,  ^,  d. 


Test  QinesnoNS. — ^Upon  what  principle  is  an  equation  cleared  of 
fractions  ?  How  is  it  done  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  elimination  by 
addition  and  subtraction  performed  ?  What  comparison  ?  Substitu- 
tion? Give  the  seven  Practical  Suggestions  upon  solving  Simple 
Equations.  The  six  upon  freeing  of  Radicals.  Give  the  reason  for 
changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  a  fraction  having  a  polynomial  nu- 
merator, preceded  by  a  minus  sign,  when  clearing  of  fractions.  What 
is  the  general  method  of  procedure  in  stating  a  problem  ?  Does  the 
statement  involve  a  knowledge  of  anything  but  algebra  ?  Illustrate. 
Upon  what  principle  may  all  the  signs  of  an  equation  be  changed  ? 
(This  may  be  explained  in  at  least  four  different  ways.)  Having  given 
the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities,  how  are  the  quantities  found  ? 
Prove  it 
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BATJO,  rMOrOMTJOIf  AND  PBOOBESSION. 


SECTION  I. 
BatiOi 

4:7 •  Xatio  is  the  relative  magnitude  of  one  quantity 
as  compared  with  another  of  the  same  "kind,  and  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  first  by 
the  second.  The  first  quantity  named  is  called  the  Antece- 
dent, and  the  second  the  Gonsequeni.  Taken  together  they 
are  called  the  Terms  of  the  ratio,  or  a  Couplet. 

48.  The  Sign  of  ratio  is  the  colon,  :  ,  the  common 
sign  of  division,  -^  or  the  fractional  form,  of  indicating 
division. 

Q 

Tt.t^ — The  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  expressed  8  :  4,  8  -f-  4,  or  _,  any  one  of 

4 

iduch  may  be  read  **  8  is  to  4,"  or,  "  ratio  of  8  to  4."    The  a-nie^edeni 

is  8,  and  the  consequevd  4.  The  sign  :  is  an  exact  equivalent  for  -|-  , 
and  by  many  writers,  especially  the  Germans,  the  former  is  nsed  ex- 
dnsiYely.  The  sign  :  is,  probably,  a  mere  modification  of  -f-,  made 
by  dropping  the  horizontal  line,  as  unnecessary.  Possibly  the  sign  -4- 
finds  its  analogy  to  the  fractional  form  of  expressing  division,  by  con- 
sidering the  upper  dot  as  symbolizing  a  dividend,  and  the  lower  a 
divisor. 

49.  Cob. — A  ratio  being  merely  a  frddion^  or  an  unexe- 
cuted problem  in  Division,  of  which  the  antecedent  is  the  nu- 
merator, or  dividend,  and  the  consequent  the  denominator,  or 
divisor,  any  changes  made  upon  ike  terms  of  a  ratio  produce 
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the  same  effect  upon  its  vcUiLe,  as  the  like  changes  do  upon  the 
value  of  a  fraction,  when  made  upon  its  corresponding  terms. 
The  principal  of  these  are, 

1st.  ^  both  terms  are  muUiplied,  or  both  divided  by  the  same 
number,  the  value  of  the  ratio  is  not  changed.  Thiis,  the  ra- 
tio 16  :  8  is  2.     So,  also,  4  X  16  :  4  X  8,  or  64  :  32  is  2 ; 

16      8     .       o      J  •    ft 
or  -^  :  ^,   t.  c,  8  :  4  IS  2. 

2nd.  A  ratio  is  multiplied  by  mvUiplying  the  antecedent 
(L  e.,  the  numeratot  or  dividend),  or  by  dividing  the  con- 
sequent (L  e,,  the  denominator,  or  divisor).  Thus,  32  :  8  is 
4,  but  2  X  32  :  8,  i.  e.,  64  :  8  is  2  x  4,  or  S.    So,  also,  32  : 

^,   i.  e.,  32  :  4,  is  2  X  4,  or  8. 

3rd.  A  ratio  is  divided  6y  dividing  the  antecedent,  (L  e.,  ihe 

numerator,  or  dividend),  or  by  mvUiplying  the  consequent, 

(i.  e.,  the  denominator,  or  divisor).    Thus  24  :  6  is  4,  but 

24  4 

—  :  6,  i.  c,  12  :  6  is  -,   or  2.    So,  also,  24  :  2  x  6,  i.  e., 

4 
24  :   12  is  2»    or  2. 

50.  A  Direct  Ratio  is  the  quotient  of  the  antece- 
dent divided  by  the  consequent,  as  explained  above.  (47  .j 
An  Indirect  or  Reciprocal  Ratio  is  the  quotient 
of  the  consequent  divided  by  the  antecedent,  i.  e.,  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  direct  ratio.  Thus,  the  direct  ratio  of  6  to 
3  is  2,  but  \hB  inverse  ratio  is  f  or  ^,  When  the  word  ra- 
tio is  used  without  qualification  it  means  direct  ratio.  The  inr 
verse  ox  reciprocal,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals 
Thus  the  inverse  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  the  ratio  of  -|-  to  -^j  or  \. 

51.  A  ratio  is  always  written  as  a  direct  ratio.  Thus,  if 
the  inverse  ratio  of  6  to  2  is  required,  we  vrrite  2  :  6.     The 

inverse  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  6  :  a,  or  -  :  -,  the  latter  being  ex- 

a    b 

pressed  as  the  direct  ratio  of  the  reciprocals. 
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52.  A  ratio  of  Greater  Inequality  is  a  ratio  which 
is  greater  than  unity,  as  4  :  3.  A  ratio  of  Less  Jne- 
quality  is  a  ratio  which  is  less  than  unity,   as  3  :  4. 

53.  A  Compound  Ratio  is  the  product  of  the  cor- 
responding terms  of  several  simple  ratios.  Thus,  the  com- 
pound ratio  a  :  6,  c  :  d,  m  :  n,  is  acm  :  hdn.  This  term  cor- 
responds to  compound  fraction,  A  compound  ratio  is  the 
same  in  effect  as  a  compound  fraction. 

S4:.  A  Duplicate  Ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  squares,  a 
triplicate,  of  the  cubes,  a  auhduplicate,  of  the  square 
roots,  and  a  stibtriplicate,  of  the  cube  roots  of  two  num- 
bers.   Thus,  a*  :  6«,  a3  :  63,  Va  :  \/b,  and  ^a  :  "f^b. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  is  the  ratio  of  Bam^  to  6aTO»? 

Model  Solution. — Since  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  is  the  quotient 

of  the  antecedent  divided  by  the  consequent,  the  ratio  Sam?  :  6am*  is 

3am3        1 
s — r,  or  jM, 
6om«       2 

2.  What  is  the  inverse  ratio  of  a  —  6  to  a«  —  6*? 

Arts,,  a  +  b. 

a  Whatistheratioofjtoi?     Of  |  :  |?     Of^^^': 

3      2  6     3  a«+^ 

n    ^.  4c«m.     2cm  _     ^- ar*  —  y*         ^  —  v 

a  — a??   Of-inr— ^;7r — ?    Of — -^  : ^^ — ^. 

3631/       36^i/«  a;3  +  2/3      ^s — xy-\-y^ 

Answers  to  three,  1, 1\,  and  IJ. 

4.  What  is  the  tripHcate  ratio  of  6  to  2.  Ans.,  27. 

5.  What  is  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  64  to  16  ?      Ans,,  2. 

6.  What  is  the  compound  ratio  of  3  to  4,  8  to  9,  2  to  6 

4 

and  4  to  2?  Ans,,  4  :  9,  or  -. 

t/ 

7.  Reduce  360  :  315  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Sno.—This  is  the  same  as  reducing  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 
The  result  is  8  :  7. 
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8.  Reduce  1595  :  667,  and  a^  +  2a*x  :  a'  to  their  lowegt 
terms.  Besult  of  the  lout,  a  +  2x  :  1. 

9.  Which  is  the  greater,  16  :  15,  or  17  to  14  ? 

Sua.  To  compare  two  fractionfi,  reduce  them  to  a  common  denom- 
inator. On  the  same  principle  these  ratios  become  224  :  210,  and 
255  :  210. 

10.  Which  is  greater,  a«  —  6»  :  a  —  6,  or  a«  +  2a6  +  6«  : 

11.  Which  is  least  of  the  ratios  20  :  17,  22  :  18,  and  25  :  23? 
Which  is  greatest,  8  :  7,  6  :  5,  or  10  ;  9? 

12.  Which  is  greater,  a  +  2  :  ^a  +  4,  or  o  +  4  :  4«  +  5? 

Ans.,  a  +  4:ia  +  5>>a  +  2  :^  +  4. 

13.  What  is  the  compound    ratio  of  15  :  12,  6  :  7,  and 
9:4?  Ans,,  135  :  56. 

14.  Compound  the  ratios  a* — a:» :  a*,a  +  x  :  b,  and  6  :  a — x. 

Resvlt,  The  duplicate  ratio  of  a  +  ^  to  a. 

15.  Show  that  the  compound  ratio  of  ^  +  ^  •  a»  ^  —  y  '»  h 

and  b  :  ^  is  1. 

a 

16.  Is  the  compound  ratio  of  3a  +  2  :  6a  + 1,  and  2a  +  3  : 
a  +  2,  a  ratio  of  greater  or  of  less  inequality,  if  a  is 
—  i?    If  a  is  a?    If  a  is— 2? 

Ans.,  —  Zero.     Greater.     Infinity. 

17.  Compound  the  following  :  7  :  5,  the  duplicate  of  4  :  9, 
and  the  triplicate  of  3  :  2.  BesuU,  14  :  15. 

2 

Stjgobbtion.     ?-X~x|44  =14:15. 

3 

18.  Compound  the  sub-duplicate  of  a?«  :  y,  and  the  tripli- 
cate of  ^a:  :    '^t/-  EemU,  x*  :  i/«. 
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19*  CompoTind  the  inverse  ratio  of  "/x  +  \/y  to  a:  —  y, 
and  the  direct  ratio  x  +  2Vxy  +    y  :   \/i  +  v/y. 

Eesvlt,  X  —  y, 

20.  Which  is  the  greater,  the  inverse  subtriplicate  ratio  of 
8  to  64,  or  the  direct  duplicate  ratio  of  2  to  3? 


SUCTION  II. 
Proportion. 

SSm  JProportiofl  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  the  terms 
of  the  ratios  being  expressed.  The  equality  is  indicated  by 
the  ordinary  sign  of  equahty,  =^,  or  by  the  double  colon  : : . 
Thus,  8  :  4  =^  6  :  3,  or  8  :  4  : :  6  :  3,  or  8-r  4  =  6  -r  3, 

Q  I* 

or  J  =  -;   all  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.     A  propor- 
tion  is  usually  read  thus  :  "  as  8  is  to  4  so  is  6  to  3." 

Sgh. — The  pupil  should  practice  writing  a  proportion  in  the  fdnn 
r-  =  ji  still  reading  it  **  a  is  to  &  as  c  is  tod."  One  form  should  be  as 
fiuuiliar  as  the  other.  He  must  accustom  himself  to  the  thought  that 
a  :  h  ::  c  :d  means  r-  = ;?  and  nothing  more.    It  will  be  seen  that  the 

8       6 
language  ** 8  is  to  4  as  6  is  to  3,"  means  simply  that  -r  =  q'   for  it  is 

an  abbreviated  form  for  saying  that  **  the  relation  which  8  bears  to  4  is 

the  same  as  (is  equal  to)  that  which  6  bears  to  2  ;"  that  is,  8  is  as 

8        6 
many  times  4  as  6  is  times  3,  or  j  =  -• 

SS*  The  Extremes  (outside  terms)  of  a  proportion 
are  the  first  and  fourth  terms.  The  Means  (middle  terms) 
are  the  second  and  third  terms.  Thus,  in  a  :  6  =  c  :  (Z, 
a  and  d  are  the  extremes^  and  h  and  c  are  the  means. 
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67 •  A  Mean  JProporti4^nal  between  two  quanti- 
ties is  a  quantity  to  which  either  of  the  other  two  bears  the 
same  ratio  that  the  mean  does  to  the  other  of  the  two. 
Thus,  if  m  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  b,  a  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  m  that  m  does  to  b;  i.  e,,  a  :  m  : :  m  :  d, 

58.  A  Third  Proportional  to  two  quantities  is 
such  a  quantity  that  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  second 
is  to  this  third  (proportional).  Thus,  in  the  last  proportion, 
6  is  a  third  proportional  to  a  and  m.  So,  also,  a  is  a  third 
proportional  to  b  and  m. 

ScH. — ^The  pupil  should  notice  carefully  the  language  osed  in  the 
last  two  definitions.  We  do  not  say  <*  amean  proportional  to"  bat  **a 
mean  proportional  &ehi)een,"  two  others.  So,  again,  we  say  *'a  third 
{MToportional  to  two  others."  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two 
others  be  taken  in  the  order  named  in  the  statement.  Thus,  if  y  is  a 
third  proportional  to  m  and  yi,  tn  :  n  : :  n  :  y.  Bat,  if  y  is  a  third  pro- 
portional to  n  and  m,  n  :  m  : :  m  :  y.  Notice  ci^efally  the  difference 
between  the  two  statements. 

59.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Inversion  when  the 
terms  of  each  ratio  are  written  in  inverse  order.  Thus,  if 
a  \b  :\  c  \  d,\yj  inversion  we  have  b  \  a  \\  d  \  c.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  inversion  the  means  are  made  extremes, 
and  the  extremes  means. 

SO*  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Alternation  when  the 
means  are  made  to  change  places,  or  the  extremes.  Thus 
a  \  b  \\  c  \  d  becomes  by  alternation  either  a  :  c  : :  6  :  <f , 
or  d  \  b  \\  c  :  (L  The  appositeness  of  the  term  aUemation 
(taking  every  other  one)  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
order  is  obtained  by  taking  the  terms  alternately ;  that  is 
1st  and  3rd,  2d  and  4th;  or  4th  and  2nd,  8rd  and  1st 

Gl.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Composition  when 
the  sum  of  the  terms  of  each  ratio  is  compared  with  either 
term  of  that  ratio,  the  same  order  being  observed  in  both 
ratios;  or  when  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  and  the  sum  of 
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the  consequents  are  compared  with  either  antecedent  and 
its  consequent.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,  hy  composition 
we  have  a  +  b  :  a  ::  c+d  :  c,  or  a+b  :  b  ::  c+d  :  d,  or 
a+c  :  b  +  d  ::  a  ib,  or  a-\-c  :  b+d  ::  c  :  d, 

S2*  If  the  difference  instead  of  the  sum  be  taken  in  the 
last  definition,  the  proportion  is  taken  by  IHvision. 

63.  Four  quantities  are  Inversely  or  Eeciprocally  Propor- 
tional when  the  1st  is  to  the  2nd  as  the  4th  is  to  the  3rd, 
or  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  3rd  is  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
4:th.  Thus,  if  a  and  b  are  to  each  other  inversely,  or  recipro- 
cally, as  m  and  n,  a  :  b  ::  n  :  m,  orwhat  is  the  same  thing, 

^        1       1 

m      n 

6d.  A  Continv^d  Proportion  is  a  succession  of 
equal  ratios,  in  which  each  consequent  is  the  antecedent  of 
the  next  ratio.  Thus  ifa:6::6:c::c:rf::(i:e,  we 
have  a  continued  proportion. 


SS*  Prop.  !•  In  a  proportion  the  product  of  the  ex- 
tremes  equals  the  product  of  the  means, 

DxM. — If  a  '.h  MO  id  then  ad^=hc.    For  a  \h  \:c  \d  is  the  eame 

(1         c 

as  —  ss  ^   which  cleared  of  fractions  becomes  ad  ^=  he    q.  e.  d. 
0       a 

66.  Cob.  1. — The  square  of  a  mean  proportional  equals  the 
product  of  its  extremes,  and  hence  a  mean  proportional  ilsdf 
equals  the  square  root  of  the  produet  of  its  extremes.  For,  if 
a  :  m  ::  m  :  d,hj  the  proposition  m«  =  ad.  Whence  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  both  members,  m  =  \/ad. 

67.  Cob.  2. — Either  extreme  of  a  proportion  equals  the 
prodtid  cf  the  means  divided  by  the  other  extreme;  and,  in 
like  manner,  either  mean  equals  the  product  of  the  extremes 
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divided   by  the  other  mean.     For,  if   a   :    b   ::    c   :    d, 

,,  y     be  be   .       ad         .  ad 

aa=^oc.  .• .  a= — i     a  =  ^-,  o  =  — >    and  c  =  -r—. 

a  a  c  0 


6^*  jPvop*  2»  ^  the  product  of  two  qyantUies  equals  (he 
product  of  ttoo  others,  the  two  former  maybe  made  (ke  extremes^ 
or  the  means  of  a  proportion,  and  the  two  latter  the  other  terms, 

Dmn. — Suppose  n^  =  fix.    Bidding  both  memben  by  a^,  we  have 
—  =  — >  i  e.,  m  IX  ::  n  :  y.    In  like  manner  dividing  by  mn  we  haTe 


y 

n 


X 

m 


i  e.,  y  :  n  : :  0  :  m. 


Let  the  pupil  determine  how  each  of  the  following  forms 
may  be  dedaced  from  the  relation  my  =  nx. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


m 

X 

m 

n 

y 

n 

X 

y 

y 

X 

X 

m 

n 

m 

n 

y 

n  :  y Given  abova 

X  :  y By  what  do  you  divide? 

X  :  m Given  above. 

m  :  n Dividing  7nx  by  each  mem- 

ber  we  have  ~  == — 
y        n 

n  :  m By  what  do  you  divide? 

y  :  n How  obtained? 

y  :  a: 

m  :  X 


(C 


(C 


tt 


it 


TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  A  PROPORTION. 

69 •  JPvop.  3.    Prop,!,  together urith  the tux> principles 
that  such  changes  in  the  terms  of  a  proportion  may  be  made,  as, 

1.  Do  not  change  the  values  of  the  ratios, 

2.  Change  both  ratios  alike, 

are  sufficient  to  determine  in  aU  cases  what  tran^ormations  are 
possible  vrithout  destroying  the  proportion. 

That  these  two  principles  are  correct  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
a  proportion,  as  an  equality  of  ratios. 
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MULTIPLES. 

1,  Jia  :  b  ::  X  :  y,  prove  that  Trta  :  mb  ::  a; :  y. 

SoiiUnoM. — This  change  does  not  alter  the  Talue  of  the  first  ratio, 
and  hence  the  equality  of  ratios  remains. 

2  U  a  :  b  : :  X  :  y  IB  ma  :  mb  : :  nx  :  ny^  Why?  Is 
the  Talue  of  either  ratio  changed  ?    Why  ? 

^  Ji  a  :  b  : :  X  :  y  ia  ma  :  b  : :  mx  :  y?  Is  the  value  of 
either  ratio  changed?     How  ? 

Aiis,,  This  change  does  not  destroy  the  propor- 
tion,  because  it  multiplies  both  ratios  by 
the  same  quantity. 

a  X 

4.  If  a  :  6  ::  a?  :  y,  is  a  :  m6  ::  a?  :  my  ?  or  —  \  b  : :  — 

mm 

a 
:  y?  or  —  :  6  : :  a;  :  my? 
m  ^ 

Answer  to  the  last    Yes,     Both  ratios  are  divided  by 

m,  and  hence  the  equality  is  not  destroyed. 

5.  If  the  first  term  of  a  proportion  is  multiplied  by  any 
number,  in  what  four  ways  may  it  be  compensated  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Does  multiplying 
the  third  term  by  the  same  number  compensate? 
Why?  Does  dividing  the  4th  term?  Why?  Does 
dividing  the  second  term  ?    Why  ? 

p.  If  the  third  term  of  a  proportion  is  divided  by  any 
number,  in  what  ways  can  the  change  be  compensated 
so  as  not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Give  the  reason 
in  each  case. 
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7.  Ifa:6::a::yisa:a:::6:y?    How  are  the  ratios 
changed? 
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SoiiunoN. — To  ascertain  whether  the  proportion  a  :x  : :  5  :  y  ie 

tme,  I  most  see  if  the  ratios  are  eqnal,  that  is  if  -  =  -.      Now,    re- 

X        y 

dncing  to  a  common  denominator,  these  ratios  become  —  and  — . 

xy         xy 

But,  from  a  :  ^  : :  X  :  y,  I  know  that  aiy^thx    ifiBi).    .  * .   -  =:  -,  i  e. 

X       y 

the  proportion  a  :  s  : :  &  :  y  is  a  correct  deduction  from  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y. 
To  ascertain  how  £-  is  changed  so  as  to  become  — ,  I  divide  the  latter  bj 

0  X 

the  former.    Thus  — |- •>  s=  — ;  hence  =-*  has  been  mtdtiplied  by   — . 

_       J.        ij  J. 

Bnt  —  X  —  =  ~«   •  '•  Both  ratios  a  '.h  \\x  \y  are  mtdtiplied  by  —  in 
y       X       y  X 

order  to  produce  a  :  x  : :  &  :  y,  and  the  equality  is  not  deisttroyed  {69). 

[Note. — This  example  is  yirtuallj  solved  in  the  demonstration  of 
Psop.  2  ;  but  the  purpose  here  is  to  exhibit  a  general  method  of  pro- 
cedure applicable  to  all  cases.] 

8.  Ifm:a;::n:y,  \a  n  :  m  \:  y  \  •x'i     How  are  the 
ratios  changed  ? 

Ana.,  Yes.     The  first,  — ,  is  multiplied  by  — ,  and  the 

second,  -,  is  multipned  by  -^,  and  —  =  -^, 
y  "  *^  xn  m«       nx 

since  nx  =  my, 

9.  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion  are  they  in  propor- 
tion by  inversion  ?    How  are  the  ratios  changed  ? 

SoLXTTioN. — If  a  :  &  : :  c  :  d,  I  am  to  ascertain  whether  6  :  a  : :  d  :  c, 

i  e.,  whether  —  =— .     These  fractions  reduced  to  a    C.    D.  are  — 
a       c  cu: 

and  — .      But   from  the  given  proportion  I  know  that  ad  =s  he 
ac 

. • .    _  s=s  ~,  and  the  proportion  h  :a  ::d  :  c  is  a  correct  deduction 
a        c 

from  a  :h  lie  :d.    Also,  as  another  method,  I  see  that  the  reciprocals 

of  the  ratios  of  the  first  proportion  are  taken  for  the  second  ;  and  two 

quantities  being  equal  their  reciprocals  are  equaL 

10.  K  3a«6  :  2^3  : :  6mx  :  10m«a7«,  is  2  :  a«  : :  5mx  :  6«  ? 
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Suggestions. — ^We  are  to  ascertain  whether  — -  =  -rr-,  i  6.,  if 

— --  =  — ^.    From  the  giyen  proportion,  by  Pbop.  1,  12lAnx  = 

SOa'dm^x*  or  26*  =  5asi7ix.    Therefore  the  answer  is,  Tea, 

11.  If  iax*  :  ihy  ::  cfix  :  &«y,  show  that  6  :  J  : :  a«  :  fr. 


OOMPOSITION     AND     DIVISION. 

12.  If  a  :  6  : :  m  :  n,  show  that  a  +  b  :  a  ::  fn  + n  :  m. 

SoumoN. — ^I  am  to  prove  that  =s  — ^^^^ — ,  knowing  that 

a  tn 

a  :h  ::m:n.    The  two  ratios  to  be  tested,  when  reduced  to  a  G.  D. 

am  +  bm      _  am  -f-  an     , ,  ,  .    ,  .    .        «_      a*. 

are ' and ■ ,  which  are  seen  to  be  equal,  smce  from  the 

am  am 

given  proportion  bm==an, 

IS.  11  a  :  b  ::  X  :  y,  show  that  a  —  b  :  b  ::  x  —  y  :  y- 

14i.  If  m  :  n  ::  X  :  y,  show  that  m  +  n  :  m  —  n  ::  x  +  y 
:  x  —  y. 

15.  If^  —  X  :  ^a  +  X  ::  b  —  y  :  b  +  y,  show  that  2x  :  y 

::  a  :  b. 

2s         a 
ISoiiTTnoN. — I  am  to  compare  —  and  -,  which  reduced  to  a  G.  D. 

25iB  at/ 

are  r—-  and  r^.    But  from  the  given  proportion  I  have,  by  Pbop.  1, 

ia6  -{-bx  —  Jay  —  xy  =  Jo6  —  bx  +  Jay  —  xy,  which  reduced  gives 

2x       a 
2te  =  ay.  —  '^jT*  which  was  to  be  proved. 

16.  If  a  :  b  ::  X  :   y,  does  it  follow  that  a  —  y  '.  b  — x 

::  a  :  x^  Am.,  No. 

17.  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion,  does  it  follow 
that  they  are  in  proportion  by  composition,  or  by 
division,  separately,  or  by  both  at  once?  That  is  if 
a  :  6  : :  m  :  n,  is  a  +  J  :  a  ::  m  +  n  :  m,  or  fl  —  J 
:  a  ::  m  —  n  :  m,  or  a  +  b  ;  a  —  b  ::  m  +  n  :  m  —  w? 

•  Ans.,  Yes. 
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18.  If  a  :  6  : :  a? :  y  is a» :  6« : :  jr«  :  y«?   Is  a*  :  6*  : : 
«• :  J/*?  Is  >/a  :  v^  : :  >/a? :  v/^  ?    Is  a^  :  6*  : :  a?^ 

:  y  3  ?  Is  a*  :  ft*  : :  tfT  :  y"  whether  m  is  integral  or 
friidioiiftU  t^obitiye  or  negatiTe?  Why  is  it  that  the 
ratios  remain  equal  in  each  case?  How  are  they 
changed? 


MZSOELLANEOVS. 

19.  U  a  :  b  y.  c  :  d,  show  that  ma  +  n&  :  |»  +  $6  : :  mo 

+  nd  :  pc  +  qcL 

8ua.— The  ratios  to  be  compared  when  redaeed  to  a  C.  D.  aze^ 

cunnp  -\-  bcnp  -f- admq  -f- Mn^       _  acmp  4-  hcmq  -f-  adnp-^-hdnq 

— ^— — — — — ^— — ^— ^«— — — ^—  and  ■  ■        , 

{ap  +  bq){q>  +  dq")  (ap  +  bq){cp  +  cfa) 

Now  from  the  ^ven  proportion  we  learn  that  ad  =  he  Therefore,  ex- 
changto^  them  m  the  t#o  midcQe  texms  of  the  first  ratio,  the  ratiOB 
become  identical 

This  may  also  be  shown  as  follows  :  Multiplying  antecedents  by  m 
and  conseiqaents  by  n,  ma  :nb  ::mc  :ni.  By  composition  ma-f-vb  : 
ma  : :  mc -j- nd  :  mc,  or  multiplying  both  ratios  by  m,  ma-\'nb  :  a  : : 
mc  -{-  nd  :  c.  By  changing  tne  places  of  the  means  ma  -|-  n6  :  mc  -|- 
Md  : :  a  : e.  In  lUee  mamier  it  aoay  be  shown  that  pa  +  qhipe-i^qd:: 
arc  .  • .  ma-\-nb  :  mc  4-  nd  : :  pa  +  qh  :pe-{'qd,  or  wi*  -J-  n6  :  pa  + 
qh  ::mc-^nd  ::pc  -\-  qd.  The  stndent  uionld  giye  the  reason  why 
each  step  does  not  vitiate  the  proportion,  according  to  (69). 

20.  If  {a  +  b  +  c  +  d){a  —  b  —  c  +  d)  =  (a  —  b  +  c  —  d) 
(a  +  b  —  c  —  d)  prove  that  a:b  ::  c  :  d. 

Sw>.— From  the  giveti  eqnation  we  have    Th     ^^  ==   ^h     ^^^f 

Clearing  of  fractiLons  and  redtKsIng  2ad —  2oc  ss  — 2ad  +  26c,  or  od^ 

_        ___  a       c 

DC    Whence  =-=-> 

This  may  also  be  proved  by  writing  according  to  Pbop.  2,  a  '^-h  + 
c+d  :  a — b  +  c — d  : :  a-^-b  —  c — d  :  a  —  6 — c-\-d.  Comparing 
the  sum  of  each  antecedent  and  its  consequent  with  their  difference^ 
2a4-2c  :  26  +  2d  ::  2a  — 2c  :  26  — 2d  Whence  a  +  e  :  a  —  c  :: 
b-^d  :b  —  d.    Bepeating  the  same  |»roceBS66  we  have  a  :  6  : :  c  :  d. 

21.  If      ~      =  6,  show  that  a  —  x  :  2a  : :  2b  :  a  +  x. 

4a 

Produce  other  forms  of  proportion  from  the  given 
lation.    How  many  can  be  produced? 
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22.  If  r=v/^8  show  that  r  :  s  : :  1  :  >/2. 

23.  If  (a  +  j?)«  :  (a  —  x)* ::  x  +  y  :  x  —  y,  show  that  a  : 

X  : :  >/2a  — 2/  :  v^. 

SoiiimoN.    a*  +  2ax  +  sfi  i  a^  —  2ax  +  sfi  ::  z  +  y  :  x  —  y, 

2cfi  +  ^afi  :  4ax  : :  %x  :  2y, 
o«  +  **•*•::  2o  :  y, 
a^  :  9fi  ::  %a  —  y  :  y, 

.•.  a  :  a  : ;  v^2<»— y  :  s/y. 
Let  the  stadent  give  the  reasons. 

24  If  a  :  6  : :  c  :  d  : :  e  :/ : :  g  :  h  : :  % :  k^  ete.,  show  that 

(a  +  c  +  «  +  ^  4-1+,  etc.)  :  (6  +  (i+/+ A  +  ifc+,ete.) 
: :  a  :  6,  or  o  :  ^,  or  e  :  /,  etc.  That  is,  in  a  series  of  equal 
ratios,  the  sum  of  all  the  anteced^its  is  to  the  auxa  of  all 
the  consequents,  as  any  antecedent  is  to  its  consequent 

Solution,   r-ss--  oiab^ha, 
b       o 

-  =  J  or  ad  =  &c, 

a       i 

^  =  -  or  afc  =  6i,  etc. 

Adding,  a(54-d+/+4  +  fc+,eta)=6(a  +  c+«4-gf-H+>«tc); 
whence  (a  +  c  +  e  +  j^  +  i+,  etc.)  :  (6  +  d  +/  +  fc  4"  ^  "h»  ®*®' ) 
: :  a  :  6  or  (since  a  :  &  =  c  :  d,  etc.),  c  :  d  : :  e  :/,  etc. 

25.  Four  given  numbers  are  represented  by  a,  b,c,d;  what 
quantity  added  to  each  will  make  them  proportionals? 

.  be —  ad 

a — 0 — c  +  a 
20.  If  four  numbers  are  proportionals,  show  that  there  is 
no  number  which,  being  added  to  each,  will  leave  the 
resulting  four  numbers  proportionals. 
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•  SECTION  III, 
Frogre8cdoii& 

70.  A.  Progression  is  a  series  of  terms  which  in- 
orease  or  decrease  by  a  common  difference,  or  by  a  com- 
mon mnltiplier.*  The  former  is  called  an  Arithmetical,  and 
the  latter  a  Chcymetrical  Frogreasion,  A  Progression  is  in," 
creasing  or  Decreasing  according  as  the  terms  increase  or 
decrease  in  passing  to  the  right.  The  terms  Ascending  and 
Descending  are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  increasing  and 
decreasing,  respectively.  In  an  increasing  Arithmetical 
Progression  the  common  difference  is  added  to  any  one 
term  to  produce  the  next  term  to  the  right ;  and  in  a  de- 
creasing progression  it  is  subtracted.  In  an  increasing 
Geometrical  Progression  the  constant  multiplier  by  which 
each  succeeding  term  to  the  right  is  produced  from  the 
preceding  is  more  than  unity;  and  in  a  decreasing  progres- 
sion it  is  less  than  unity.  This  constant  multiplier  in  a 
Geometrical  Progression  is  called  the  Batio  of  the  series.f 

71»  The  character,  •  • ,  is  used  to  separate  the  terms  of  an 
Arithmetical  Progression,  and  the  colon,  : ,  for  a  like  pur- 
pose in  a  Geometrical  Progression. 


*  This  is  the  ooxninon  use  of  the  term.  It  is  also  used  to  include  what  is  called  a 
Harmonical  Progression.  But  our  limits  do  not  allow,  neither  does  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demand  the  treatment  of  the  latter  topic  in  this  volume. 

t  This  is  an  unfortunate  use  of  the  term  Batio  :  it  were  better  to  use  the  term 
Bate,  as  some  French  writers  do.  To  harmonize  the  use  of  the  term  in  proportion, 
with  this  use,  may  have  led  some  writers  to  define  rcMo,  as  used  in  proportion,  as 
the  quotient  of  the  consequent  divided  by  the  antecedent  But  the  definition  has 
neither  logic  nor  the  common  usage  of  authors,  English  or  Continental,  to  support 
it.  How  the  notion  that  this  definition  of  ratio  is  the  common  iSrench  definition, 
has  gained  currency,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  So  fiur  as  the  author's  observation  has 
extended,  it  certainly  is  not  the  fact 
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HiLUSTBATIONS. 

1 ..  3  ..  5  ••  If  etc,  etc.,  is  an  Increasing  Arithmetical  Progression 

with  a  common  difference  2,  or  -(-  2* 

15  ••  10  ..  5  ••  0  ••  —  5,  etc.,  etc.,  is  a  Decreasing  Arithmetical  Pro- 
gression with  a  common  difference  —  5. 

a  '-  a  ±d  "  a  ±2d  "  a  ±3df  etc,  etc,  is  the  general  form  of  an 

Arithmetical  Progression,  d  being  the  com- 
mon difference. 

2  :  4  :  8  :  16,  etc,  etc.,  is  an  increasing  Geometrical  Progression 

with  ratio  2. 

12  : 4  :  ^  :  I  :  iV«  etc.,  etc,  is  a  Decreasing  Geometrical  Progression 

with  ratio  ^. 

o  :  ar  :  ar«  :  ar^  :  or*,  etc.,  etc,  is  the  general  form  of  a  Gteometrioal 

Progression,  r  being  the  ratio,  and  greater 
or  less  than  unity,  according  as  the  series  is 
increasing  or  decreasing. 


72.  There  are  Five  Things  to  be  considered  in  any  pro- 
gression ;  viz.,  the  first  term,  the  last  term,  the  common 
difference  or  the  ratio,  the  number  of  terms,  and  the  sum 
of  the  series,  either  three  of  which  being  given  the  other 
two  can  be  found,  as  will  appear  from  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion. 

ABITHMETICAL  FBOGBESSION. 

73.  Prop.  !•  The  formula  for  finding  the  Jith,  or  last 
term  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression;  or,  mxyre  properly ,  the 
formula  expressing  the  relation  between  the  first  term,  the  nth 
term,  the  commxm  difference,  and  the  number  of  terms  of  8V£h 
a  series  is 

l^a+  {n^^  l)d, 

in  which  a  is  the  first  term,  d  the  common  difference,  n  the 
number  of  terms,  and  I  the  nth  or  last  term,  d  being  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  as  the  series  is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing. 
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Dbic. — ^According  to  the  notation,  the  series  is 
a"a  +  d"a  +  2d"a-}-^"a'^4d*-a  +  5d,  etc.,  etc 
Hence  ve  ohserve  that  as  each  sacceeding  term  is  produced  by  adding 
the  conunon  difference  to  the  preceding,  when  we  have  reached  the 
nth  term,  we  shall  have  added  the  common  difference  to  the  first  term 
n  —  1  times  ;  that  is,  the  nth  term,  or  2  =  a  -|-  {"^  —  ^)^    q.  s.  d. 

ScH. — As  this  formula  is  a  simple  equation  in  terms  of  a,  Z,  n,  and 
d,  any  one  of  them  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the  other  three. 


7ff .  PTOpm  2»  The  formula  far  the  sum  of  an  AHth- 
metical  Progression,  or  expressing  the  relation  between  the  sum 
if  the  series^  the  first  term,  last  term,  and  number  of  term^  is 

a  +  l- 


8  representing  the  sum  of  the  series,  a  the  first  term,  I  the 
last  term,  and  n  the  niunber  of  terms. 

DsM. — If  I  is  the  last  term  of  the  progression,  the  term  before  it  is 
I  —  d,  and  the  one  before  that  I  —  2d,  etc.   Hence,  asa»a-|-d-*  a-^- 

2d  "  a-\-Sd I,  represents  the  series,  h-l  —  d--l  —  2d--l  — 

3d a,  represents  the  same  series  reyersed.     Now,  the  sum  of 

the  first  series  is 

#=a  +  (a+d)+(a-f  2d)H (|  —  2d) -}-('  — d)  +  '; 

and reversedg=:t-f  (J— d)-|-(Z  — 2d)H (a  +  2d)  +  (a -f  d) -|- fl« 

Adding,  2«  =  (o -|- /)  +  (a -f  i)  4-  («-Hi>-f  -  Ma  + 04-^0+ i;-K«-+-'> 
If  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series  is  n,  there  will  be  n  terms  in  this 

sum,  each  of  which  is  (a  -f-  0;  hence  2s  =  {a-{- hjK  or  s  =\  — ^ —  In. 

Q.  X.  D. 

ScH. — This  formula  being  a  simple  equation  in  terms  ot  s,  a,  I,  and 
n,  any  one  of  the  four  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  other  three. 

7S.  Cob.  1. — Formulas 

(1)         1  =  a  +  (n  —  l)d,        and 

— -—  In,  being  two  equations 

between  the  five  quantities,  a,  1,  n,  d,  and  s,  any  two  of  these 
five  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  other  three. 
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[Note. — ^It  is  not  (K>iiside]:ed  worth  while  to  make  separate  cases 
oat  of  the  different  problems  which  arise  in  the  progressions,  or  to 
cumber  the  memory  with  the  mnltiplicity  of  formulas  which  can  be 
deduced  from  the  two  fundamental  ones,  but  rather  that  these  should 
be  fixed  in  memory,  and  their  use  clearly  understood.] 

1.  The  first  term  of  aa  A.  P.  is  2,  and  the  coxxunon  differ* 
ence  S,  wlsuitt  19  the  llth  term?  What  the  sum  of  the 
series? 

BohJrnov. — In  the  first  case  there  are  under  consideratioa  the  first 
term,  a,ss=^  the  common  difference,  d  cs  3,  the  number  of  terms* 
n  =  11,  and  the  last  term,  which  is  the  thing  required.  The  relation 
between  these  is  given  in  2  sss  a  -f-  (n  *^  l)d  ;  in  which  by  substitutivig 
the  given  values  there  results  { = 2  +  (11  — 1)3  s?  32.  In  the  second  case 

the  formula  s  =  \     7"    In  gives  the  relation,  in  which  by  sohstituting 

[2  -4-  32"! 
—— —  111  =  187. 

2.  The  first  term  of  an  A.  P.  is  8,  the  last  term  203,  and 
the  common  difference  5,  what  is  the  number  of  terms? 
"What  the  sum  of  the  series  ? 

Ans,,  n  =r  40,  8  =»  4220. 

3.  The  first  term  of  an  A.  P.  8,  the  last  term  203,  and  the 
number  of  terms  40,  what  are  the  common  diffeirenc^ 
and  the  sum  ? 

4.  The  last  term  is  1,  the  sum  1717,  and  the  number  of 
terms  34,  what  are  the  first  term  and  the  common 
difference  ? 

SxTG.— The  equations  are  1  =  a  +  (34  —  l)d,  and  1717  =  (^^4~)^» 
from  which  to  find  a  and  d,    a  ==  100,  and  d  =  — 3. 

5.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  to  1000? 
SuooESTiON. — The  common  difference  is  1,  and  the  last  term  1000. 

6.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  1,  and 
the  number  of  terms  23,  what  must  be  the  common  de- 
ference that  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  may  be  100? 

What  the  last  term  ? 
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7.  If  the  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  100^ 
and  the  number  of  terms  21,  what  most  the  common 
difference  be  that  the  sum  of  the  series  may  be  1260  ? 
What  the  last  term?  Ans.,  —  4. 

8.  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  start  from  the  same  place 
together,  and  travel  in  the  same  direction.  A  goes 
40  miles  per  day;  B  goes  20  miles  the  first  day,  and 
increases  his  rate  of  travel  |  of  a  mile  per  day.  How 
far  will  they  be  apart  at  the  end  of  40  days,  and  which 
will  be  in  advance  ?  Arts.  A,  215  mile& 

9.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  —  7, 
the  common  difference  —  7,  and  the  number  of  terms 
101,  what  is  the  sum  of  the  series?      An8,y  —  36057. 

m 

10.  Insert  8  arithmetical  means  between  3  and  21. 

Series.,  5..7--9-.11--13..15-.17--19. 

11.  Insert  3  arithmetical  means  between  \  and  -J-. 

Series,  f  ••■iV"ii« 

12.  What  is  the  nth  term  of  the  series  l--3*-5*-7*-,etc.? 

Ans.,  2n  —  1. 

13.  What  is  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1  •  •  3  •  •  5  •  •  7  •  • , 
etc?  Ans.^  nK 

76»  Cob.  2. — The  forrmila  for  inserting  a  given  number  cf 

\ a 

arithnieticcU  means  between  tvx>  given  extremes  «  d  = , 

^  m-f-r 

in  which  m  represents  the  number  of  means.     From  this  d, 

the  common  difference,  being  found,  the  terms  can  readily  b6 

written, 

Dem. — ^If  a  is  tlie  first  term  and  I  the  last,  and  there  are  m  terme 

between,  or  m  means,  there  are  in  all  m  -f-  2  term&     Hence  substituting 

in  the  formula  l  =  a-}-(n  —  l)d  for  n,m-\-%  we  have  Z=a-j-  (m-)-  l)<t 

I  —  d 
From  this  d  =  — — r.     q.  e.  d. 
m-|-l 
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14.  If  a  body  faUing  to  the  earth  descends  a  feet  the  first 
second,  3a  the  second,  5a  the  third,  and  so  on,  how 
far  will  it  fall  during  the  <th  second  ? 

Ans,,  (2t—l)(L 

15.  If  a  body  falling  to  the  earth  descends  a  feet  the  first 
second,  3a  the  second,  5a  the  third,  and,  so  on,  how 
far  will  it  fall  in  t  seconds?  Ans.,  otK 

16.  A  debt  can  be  discharged  in  a  year  by  paying  $1  the 
first  week,  $3  the  second,  $5  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  re- 
quired the  last  payment  and  the  amount  of  the  debt 

Ans.,  Last  payment,  $103  ;  amount,  $2704 

17.  A  person  saves  $270  the  first  year,  $210  the  second, 
and  so  on.  In  how  many  years  will  a  person  who 
saves  every  year  $180  have  saved  as  much  as  he  ? 

Ans.,  4 

18.  A  board,  2|  inches  wide  at  the  narrow  end,  and  10  feet 
long,  increases  in  width  1^  inches  for  every  foot  in 
length  ;  what  is  the  width  of  the  wide  end  ? 

Ans.y  17J  in. 

19.  If  100  oranges  are  placed  in  a  line,  exactly  2  yards  from 
each  other,  and  the  first  2  yards  from  a  basket ;  what 
distance  must  a  boy  travel,  starting  from  the  basket,  to 
gather  them  up  singly,  and  return  with  each  to  the 
basket?  Ans.,  11  mL  3  fur.  32  rd.  4  yd. 

[Note. — ^For  oilier  examples  inyolying  the  principles  of  Arithmetical 
Progression,  see  Problems  after  Qaadratics,  and  also  the  subject  of 
Interest] 
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77.  Prop*  !•  The  formula  for  finding  the  Jith,  or  last 
term  of  a  Oeometrical  Progression;  or,  more  properly,  the 
formula  expressing  the  relation  between  the  first  term,  the  nth 
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Umiy  the  ratiOf  and  Hie  numher  of  terms  of  such  a  series  is 
l=ai*~',  in  which  1  is  the  lasty  or  nth  term,  a  the  first  term, 
r  the  ratio,  and  n  the  number  of  terms. 

Dsx. — Letimg  a  represent  the  first  term  and  r  the  ratio,  the  series 
iBa  lar  :ar*  :ar^  :ar*  :  eto.  Whence  it  appears  that  any  term  con- 
sists of  the  first  term  multiplied  into  the  ratio  raised  to  a  power  whose 
exfKment  is  one  less  than  the  number  of  the  term.  Therefore  the  nth 
tenn,  or  2  ^  or*-*,     q.  s.  d. 


78.  Prop.  2m  The  formula  for  the  sum  of  a  Oeometrical 
Progression,  or  expressing  the  relation  between  the  sum  of  the 
series,  the  first  term,  the  ratio,  and  the  number  of  terms  is 

ar^ —  a 

s= T-, 

r  —  1 
in  which  s  represents  the  snm,  a  the  first  term,  r  the  ratio, 
and  n  the  number  of  terms. 

Dkk. — The  sum  of  the  series  being  found  by  adding  all  its  terms, 
we  have, 

»=a  -f-rir-j-ar'+ar^  +  -  -  af*-»+a^  -*-\-car*—\    and  multiplying 
by  r,  rs  as      ar+ar*+ar^  -\ ar»->-|-aj*-*+a»*-i-|-or".  Subtracting, 

rs  —  8  ^  or*  —  a,     or 

(r  —  l)s  =s  or"  —  o,  and   s  = ^ —     q.  s.  d. 

»  r  —  1 

Suo.  —The  student  will  notice  that  multiplying  the  first  series  by 
r,  and  placing  the  terms  of  the  product  under  the  like  terms  of  the  se- 
ries, simply  moves  each  term,  when  multiplied,  one  place  to  ihe  right, 
so  tiiat  however  many  terms  there  may  be  in  the  series,  each  will  have 
a  similar  one  in  the  product  except  the  first  term,  a  ;  and  each  tenn 
in  the  product  will  have  a  similar  one  in  the  series,  except  the  last  one, 
ar* . 

79.  Cob.  1. — Formulas 

(1)  1  =  ar— *,  and 

ar*  — —  a 

(2)  s= -—  being  two  equations 

between  the  five  quantities,  a,  1,  r,  n,  arid  s,  are  sufficient  to  de- 
termine any  two  of  them  when  the  others  are  given. 
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80m  Cob.  2. — Since  1  =  ar*~\  Ir  =»  ar",  which  substituted  *. 

in  (2)  ^ves  s  = ;  which  formula  is  qfien  convenient. 

r  —  1 

1.  The  first  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  is  2,  the  rar 

tio  3,  and  the  number  of  terms  6.     What  are  the  last 
term  and  the  sum  of  the  series  ? 

Ans,,  1=2'  3«=486,  &=- -^=728. 

r — 1 

2.  The  last  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  is  62500, 
the  ratio  5,  and  the  number  of  terms  7.  What  are  the 
first  term  and  the  sum  of  the  series? 

Suo. — From  {  =  ar*^\  there  results  by  substitation  62500  =  a-5«, 

or*  —  a 

or  15625a  =  62500.    .•.  a  =  4.     From  «=  7- we  find  s  = 

r  —  1 

78124. 

3.  By  saving  1  cent  the  first  week,  2  cents  the  second 
week,  4  cents  the  third  week,  and  so  on,  doubling  the 
amount  every  week,  how  much  is  saved  the  last  week 
of  the  year  ?    •  Ans.y  $22,517,998,136,852.48. 

Suo. — This  problem  requires  us  to  raise  2  to  the  51st  power.  This 
is  readily  effected  thns :  the  3rd  power  of  2  is  8.  The  3rd  power  mul- 
tiplied by  the  3rd  power  gives  Hne  6th  power;  hence  8  X  8  =  64  is  the 
6th  power.  In  like  manner  64  X  64  =  4096  is  the  12th  power,  and 
4096  X  4096  =  16777216  is  the  24th  power;  and,  finally,  16777216  X 
16777216  X  8  is  the  51st  power. 

4.  What  is  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  series  8:4:2: 
1  :  i,  eta? 

Suo     j-^«(^  — ^)  —  !ii!LZL^  — 2*   ^'°  ~  ^  ^1023      _ 
*•     *        r  — 1  1  ""     '       2***  2« 

~2 

i^=3l5t}.     Also,  Z=saf*-i  =    -ra- ==^.    In  suchcasesthe 

ingenious  student  will  avoid  unnecessary  multiplications  by  suppress- 
ing fiketors. 
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6.  If  4  is  the  first  term,  324  the  last,  and  6  the  number  of 
terms,  what  is  the  ratio  ? 

Suo.— Since  I  =  ar^\  we  have  324  =  4r<,  or  r  =  yST  =s  3. 

6.  Insert  5  geometrical  means  between  3  and  192. 

The  ratio  is  2. 

7.  Find  4  geometrical  means  between  ^  and  ^. 

(2\  * 
-J  ,  whence  the  series  becomes 


^     2*  .  3*     2*  •  3*     2*  .  3*     2*  •  3*  ^ 
81m  Cob.  3. — The  formiUa  for  inserting  m  geometrical 

means  between  a  and  1  is  r  =  "  +  M-. 

ScH. — ^This  and  many  other  problems  in  Qeometrical  Progression, 
are  more  readily  solved  by  means  of  logarithms.  Many  also  require 
a  knowledge  of  qnadratio  equations,  and  even  of  the  higher  equations. 
Some  &rther  illustrations  will  be  given  in  their  proper  place,  espe- 
cially in  treating  the  subject  of  Interest 

82,  Cob.  4. — The  formula/or  the  sum  of  an  Infinite  De- 
creasing Qeometrical  Progression  ts  s  = , 

Deic — Since  in  a  decreasing  progression  the  ratio  is  less  than  unity, 

the  last  term,  ai*~^t  is  also  less  than  the  first  term,  and  numerator  and 

It  —  a 

denominator  of  the  value  of  5,  — ,  become  negative.     Hence  it 

r  —  1 

is  well  enough  to  write  the  formula  for  the  sum  of  such  a  series 

d  —  It 

8  =  -: ,  that  is,  change  the  signs  of  both  terms  of  the  fraction. 

1  —  r 

Kow,  if  the  terms  of  a  series  are  constanUy  decreasing,  and  the  num- 
ber of  terms  is  infinite,  we  can  fix  no  value,  however  small,  which  will 
not  be  greater  than  the  last,  or  than  some  term  which  may  be  reached 
and  passed.    Hence  we  are  compelled  to  call  the  last  term  of  such  a 

series  0,  which  makes  the  formula  8  = .    o.  e.  D. 

1  —  r 
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SoH. — ^Decimal  Bepetends  afford  illnstratioiis  of  such  series.  Thns 
.333  -j-,  is  -fly  -f-  rhi  +  TTujff  4-»  ©*c-»  *o  infinity.  Again,  .5434343  +  is, 
ft  -#-  the  series  tHv  +  TJfUmf  +iooi8oflO  +»  «to-»  to  infinity. 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  1  I  i  I  i  :  etc.,  to  infinity. 

SuMy  2. 

9^  Bequired  the  sum  of  the  series  1,  i,  4> ^  infinitjc 

Sum,  1^. 

10.  Find  the  value  of  .1212 to  infinity.        Sum,  ^. 

11.  Find  the  value  of  .2333,  etc.,  to  infinity.        Sum,  ^. 

12.  Find  the  value  of  .3411111,  eta,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  1^. 

13.  Find  the  value  of  .323232,  eta,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  }). 

14   Find  the  value  of  .20414141,  eta,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  im. 

15.  Suppose  a  body  to  move  eternally  in  this  manner;  viz., 
20  miles  the  first  minute,  19  miles  the  second  minute, 
18^  the  third,  and  so  on  in  geometrical  progression. 
What  is  the  utmost  distance  it  can  reach  ? 

Ana,,  400  miles. 

16.  What  is  the  distance  passed  through  by  a  ball,  before 
it  comes  to  rest,  which  falls  from  the  height  of  50  feet, 
and  at  every  fall  rebounds  half  the  distance  ? 

Ans.,  150. 

17.  In  the  preceding  problem,  suppose  the  body  falls 
16^  feet  the  first  second,  3  times  as  far  the  next 
second,  and  5  times  as  far  the  third  second,  and  so 
on,  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  comes  to  rest  ? 

Ana.,  iW  v/579(4  +  3v^)  =  10.27657+  seconds. 
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'Ratio. — Terms  of. — AntecedLeiii, — Gonseqaani— ' 

Couplet. 
Direct — Inyerse. — Gr.  ineqaalitj,  lesa. 
Gomp.  ratio. — ^Duplicate,  sub-duplicate,  etc,  etc. 

Sign  of. 

Cor, — Changes  in  terms  oi 

Proportion.  — ^Extremes.  — ^Mean& 
Mean  proportional — Third  proportional 
Inversion.  — Alternation.  — Composition.  — Divisiona 
Inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion.— Continued. 

Prop,  1. — Cor,  1. — Cor.  2. 
Prop,  2. 

Prop,  3.— Principles  on  which  transformations  are 
made. 

'  Equi-multiplea — Why  proportion  not  destro7ed^ 
Chg.  in  order  of  terms. — 
Composition,  or  division. — 
Involution,  or  evolution. — 
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'  Progression.  — ^Arithmetical.  — G^metrical 
Increasing,  or  ascending. — ^Decreasing,  or  desoend- 

in^. 
Common  difference,  positive,  negative. 
Batio,  greater  than  1,  less  than  1. 

Sign  of  Ar.  Prog. — Of  Geometrical 
Five  things. — Given,  required. 

2   Fund,    formulas. — ^Produce    them. — To    insert 
means. 

2  Fund,  formulas. — ^Pro- )  To  insert  means. 

duce  them.  \  Sum  of  infinite  soriesi 


Test  Que8TI0N& — Give  the  yarious  changes  which  can  be  made 
upon  the  terms  of  a  ratio  and  tell  how  the  ratio  is  affected,  and  Why  f 
State  the  various  transformations  which  can  be  made  upon  a  propor- 
tion without  destroying  it,  and  Give  the  reason  in  each  case.  Produce 
the  two  fundamental  formulas  of  Arithmetical  Progression.  Also  of 
Geometrical* 
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IPFUCATIOKS. 

[NozB. — ^Teacher  oad  pupil  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
this  section  is  to  teach  the  properties  of  Batio  and  Proportion  ;  hence 
all  the  operations  should  be  performed  upon  the  proportion.  The  pro- 
portion should  be  kept  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  and  not  reduced 
to  an  equation.] 

1.  Divide  60  ink)  two  parts  which  are  to  each  other  as  2  :  3. 

Suo. — ^Letting  x  and  60  —  x  be  the  parts,  x  :  60  —  x  : :  2  :  3.  Hence 
oe  :  60  : :  2  :  5,  or  X  :  24  : :  2  :  2  ;  and  a;  =  24.  The  pupil  should  give 
tiie  reason  for  each  transformation.  What  is  the  first  transformation? 
Composition.  Wh^  does  it* not  destroy  the  proportion?  What  the 
second  transformation  ?    Why  does  it  not  destroy  the  proportion  ? 

2.  A  boy  being  asked  his  age  said :  John,  who  is  18,  is 
older  than  I ;  but,  if  you  add  to  my  age  -J-  of  it,  and 
from  this  sum  subtract  \  of  my  age,  the  result  will  bo 
to  John's  age  as  10  :  9.     How  old  was  the  boy  ?    Verify. 

OFEB^TiOM.    X  +  i  X  —  4  »  :  18  : :  10  : 9, 

f  X  :  18  : :  10  :  9, 
X  :  18  : :  8  :  9, 
X  :  18  : :  16  :  18, 
.-.  «  =  16. 

Let  the  pupU  tell,  in  each  instance,  just  whai  the  transformation  is, 
and  why,  according  to  (69),  the  proportion  is  not  destroyed. 

Yebzhg^xion.  16  -f  ^  —  ^  =  20,  which  is  to  18  as  10  is  to  9,  the 
latio  in  case  being  ^. 

3.  Two  brothers  being  asked  their  ages,  the  younger  re- 
plied, my  age  is  to  my  brother's  as  2  to  3  ;  and  if  you 
add  18  to  mine  and  2  to  his,  the  sums  will  be  as  3 
to  2.     What  were  their  ages  ? 

Suo. — To  solve  with  one  unknown  quantity  we  may  represent  tha 
younger  brotiier*s  age  by  2x  and  the  elder's  by  dx. 

Then       2x  +  18  :  3x  +  2  : :  3  :  2  ; 
Whence  2x  -f-  18  :  27x-f  18  :  :3  :  18, 

2x  4- 18  :  25x  : :  3  :  15  : :  1  : 5, 
2x  4-  18  :  X  : :  5  : 1, 
2aj  -f  18  :  2x  : :  5  : 2, 
18  :  2x  : :  3  :  2, 
9  :  X  : :  9  :  6, 
.«.  x  =  6,  2x  =  12and3x  =  ia 
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[Note. — ^Tme,  it  gives  a  somewhat  shorter  solation  of  this  example 
to  pat  the  first  proportion  immediately  into  the  equation  4x  4-  36  = 
9x  4-  6,  whence  5as  =  30  and  x  =  6.  Bat  the  object  is  to  become 
fiimiliar  with  the  properties  of  a  proportion.] 

4  A  man's  age  when  he  was  married  was  to  his  wife's  as 
3  to  2  ;  but  after  4  years,  his  age  was  to  hers  as  7  to  5. 
What  were  their  ages  when  they  were  married  ? 

8no. — This  may  be  solved  with  <me  nnknown  ooantity,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, and  that  is  the  more  elegant  way.  We  may  also  use  two. 
Thus,  X  :y  ::Z  :2y  and  a;  -f-  ^  •'  ^  +  ^  '-•  7  :  5.  From  the  former 
x:iy::3:3  .'.x  =  iy.  Substitutmginthelatter}i/-f-^  :S^+^* '7  :5. 
Whence  3y +  8  :2y4-^  : :  7  :  5,  y:2^-f  8  : :  2  :  5,  %  :  2y-|-8  :  :4  :  5, 
2y  :8  :  :4  : 1,  andy  :  1  : :  16  : 1.     .-.  y  =  16,  andx  =  j^=24. 

5.  A  man  is  now  25  years  old  and  his  brother  is  15.  How 
many  years  before  their  ages  will  be  as  5  to  4  ?    Verify. 

6.  A  man  has  two  flocks  of  sheep,  each  containing  the 
same  number;  from  one  he  sold  80  and  from  the  other 
20,  when  the  numbers  in  the  flocks  were  as  2  to  3 
How  many  were  there  in  each  flock  in  the  first  place  ? 
Verify. 

7.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that  a  small  body  near  the 
eye  hides  a  large  one  farther  off;  and  it  is  a  principle 
in  optics  so  nearly  axiomatic  that  we  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that,  in  order  to  have  the  smaller  body  just 
cover  the  larger  their  distances  from  the  eye  must  be 
in  proportion  to  their  breadths,  or  lengths.  From  this 
some  very  pleasing  calculations  can  be  made.  The 
pupil  may  make  the  following : 

Isi  The  breadth  of  a  man's  thumb  is  about  1  inch, 
and  he  can  readily  hold  it  at  2  feet  from  his  eye  ;  how 
far  off  is  the  man  who  is  5  feet  8  inches  high,  when  the 
breadth  of  the  man's  thumb  at  2  feet  from  his  eye  just 
covers  the  man  ?  Ans,y  136  feet 
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2nd.  Wishing  to  know  approximately  the  height  of  the 
top  of  a  steeple  from  the  ground,  I  fonnd  that  my 
hand,  which  is  4  inches  wide  near  the  thumb,  when 
held  2  feet  from  my  eye,  just  covered  the  height  of  the 
steeple  at  a  distance  of  240  paces  of  3  feet  each.  What 
was  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  steeple  from  the  groimd? 

Ans.,  120  feet. 

8.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  1,  5,  and  13  be  seye- 
rally  added,  the  second  sum  will  be  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  the  other  two?    Verify. 

9.  What  number  is  that  whose  ^  increased  by  2  is  to  its 
^  diminished  by  1,  as  6  is  to  2^.  Ans.,  30. 

10.  The  number  of  acres  a  farmer  planted  with  com  is  to 
the  number  he  planted  with  potatoes,  as  f  to  1;  but  if 
he  had  planted  6  acres  less  of  corn,  and  -J-  as  many  po- 
tatoes +  15^  acres,  the  ratio  would  have  been  as  f  to 
f .     How  many  acres  of  each  did  he  plant  ? 


[Note. — ^The  five  following  examples  are  designed  to  be  solved  by 
using  two  or  more  unknown  quantities.] 

11.   Find  two  numbers,  the  greater  of  which  shall  be  to  the 
less,  as  their  sum  to  42;  and  as  their  difference  is  to  6. 


SXTG.                               L< 

stx 

=s  one  and  y  the  other. 

rhen,                (1) 

X 

:  y  : :  aj  +  y  :  42, 

(2) 

X 

:  y  ::  X  —  y  :    6, 

By  equality  of  ratios 
and 

X 

X 

+  y  :  42  : :  oj  —  y  :  6, 
+  y  :x  —  y  ::  7  :  1, 
2a;  :  2y  : :  8  :  6, 
«  ;  2y  : :  4  :  6, 
X  :  Jy  : :  4  :  4, 
.•.    X  =  i  y. 

Substituting  in  (2) 

iy  -y  -'iy     y  -% 

t    :  1  : :  iy  :    6, 

Or, 

4     :  1  : :    y  :    6 

1     :  1  ::    y  :  24 

.-.    y  — 24, 

and 

«  —  Jy  —  32. 
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12.  Two  nnmbers  have  such  a  relatioix  to  each  other,  that 

if  4  be  added  to  each,  they  will  be  in  proportion  as  3 
to  4;  and  if  4  be  subtracted  from  each,  they  will  be  to 
each  other  as  1  to  4.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Am.,  5  and  8. 

SuOb     2-f-4:y-f-4  ::3:4  and  x  —  4:;/  —  4::  1:4.     Whence 

•»4- 1*3  : :  y  :  4,  or  — ~-  :  1  : :  y  :1.     .  •.  y  =  — ^t_.  Substitat- 

4x4-4 
ing, X  —  4  :  — ^ 4  ::1:4,«  —  4:2e  —  4::!  :6, « — 4:«::1:5, 

4  :  X  : :  4  :  S.     . '.  «  as  5.     Sabstitating,  6:3::y:4,ord:3::y:8. 

.'.  y  =  a 

13.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  2^  to  2,  such  that, 
when  each  is  diminished  by  5,  they  shall  be  in  the  ratio 
of  IJ  to  1.  Numbersj^i^  and  20. 

14.  There  are  two  numbers,  which  are  to  each  other,  as  16 
to  9,  and  24  is  a  mean  proportional  between  them. 
What  are  the  numbers  ?  Ans,,  32  and  18. 


[NoTB. — ^The  following  examples  may  be  solved  by  converting  the 
proportion  into  an  equation,  at  whatever  stage  of  the  solution  it  is 
found  expedient] 

15.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  7,  to  which  two 
other  required  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5  being  re- 
spectively added,  the  sums  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  9  t;> 
13;  and  the  difference  of  those  sums  =  16. 

NwmJbers,  30  and  42,  and  6  and  10. 

16.  A  farmer  hires  a  farm  for  $245  per  annum;  the  arable 
land  being  valued  at  $2  an  acre,  and  the  pasture  at 
$1.40;  now  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  is  to  half  the 
excess  of  the  arable  above  the  pasture  as  28  :  9.  How 
many  acres  are  there  of  each  ? 

Ans.y  98  acres  of  arable,  and  35  of  pasture. 

17.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flows  from  an  onflce  is 
proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  the  velocity 
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of  the  wotet.  Now  there  are  two  orifices  in  a  reservoir, 
the  areas  being  as  5  to  13,  and  the  velocities  as  8  to  7, 
and  from  one  there  issued  in  a  certain  time  561  cubic 
feet  more  than  from  the  other.  How  much  water  did 
each  orifice  discharge  in  this  time  ? 

Am.,  440  and  1001  cubic  feet. 

JS.  At  an  election  for  two  members  of  parHament,  three 
men  offer  themselves  as  candidates,  and  all  the  elect- 
ors give  single  votes.  The  number  of  voters  for  the 
two  successful  ones  are  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8;  and  if 
the  first  had  had  seven  more,  his  majority  over  the 
second  would  have  been  to  the  majority  of  the  second 
over  the  third  as  12  :  7.  Now  if  the  first  and  third 
had  formed  a  coaUtion,  and  had  one  more  voter,  they 
would  each  have  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  7.  How 
many  voted  for  each  ? 

Am,,  369,  328,  and  800,  respectively. 

19.  A  man,  driving  a  flock  of  geese  and  turkeys  to  market, 
in  order  to  distinguish  his  own  from  any  he  might  meet 
on  the  road,  pulled  5  feathers  out  of  the  tail  of  each 
turkey,  and  2  out  of  the  tail  of  each  goose,  and  upon 
«  counting  them,  found  that  the  number  of  turkeys' 
feathers  lacked  15  of  being  twice  those  of  the  geese. 
HaTing  bought  20  geese  and  sold  15  turkeys  by  the  way, 
he  found  that  the  number  of  geese  was  to  the  number 
of  turkeys  as  8  to  3.  What  was  the  number  of  each 
at  first?  Ans.,  45  turkeys,  and  60  geese. 


PROBLEMS  OF  FUBSUFT. 

20.  A  fox  starts  up  120  feet  ahead  of  a  hound  at  exactly 
^  past  2  o'clock  P.  M.;  the  hound  gives  chase  and 
gains  5  feet  every  2  minute&  At  what  time  will  he 
overtake  the  fox  ? 
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Statxmbmt. — ^Letting  x  be  the  time  which  will  elapse  before  the 
hound  oTertakes  the  fox,  the  problem  becomes;  If  a  hound  gain  5  feet 
in  2  minutes,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  gain  120  feet?  That  is 
6  :  120  : :  2  :  at.  .  *.  ae  s=  48,  and  the  hound  overtakes  the  fox  at  3 
o'clock  and  18  minutes. 

21.  A  privateer  espies  a  merchantman  10  miles  to  lee- 
ward at  11.45  A.  M.,  and,  there  being  a  good  breeze, 
bears  down  upon  her  at  11  miles  per  hour,  while  the 
merchantman  can  only  make  8  milefei  per  hour  in  her 
attempt  to  escape.  After  2  hours  chase  the  topsail  of 
the  privateer  being  carried  away,  she  can  only  make 
17  miles  while  the  merchantman  makes  15.  At  what 
time  will  the  privateer  overtake  the  merchantman  ? 

Am,,  At  5.30  P.  M. 

22.  A  hare,  50  of  her  leaps  before  a  greyhound,  takes  4 
leaps  to  the  greyhound's  3;  but  2  of  the  greyhound's 
leaps  are  as  much  as  3  of  the  hare's.  How  many  leaps 
must  the  greyhound  take  to  overtake  the  hare? 

Suo.  Let  Sas  s=a  the  number  of  the  hound's  leaps, 

whence  4*  s=    "         **  ««      hare's        ** 

in  the  same  time.    Then  2  : 3  : :  Sas :  is  -|-  50.      .\z  =  100  ;  and  the 
hound  takes  300  leaps. 

23.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly  to- 
gether at  12  M.    When  are  they  next  together  ? 

Sua. — ^Measuring  the  distance  around  the 
dial  by  the  hour  spaces,  the  whole  distance 
around  is  12  spaces.     Now,  when  the  hour  ^^- 

hand  gets  to  1,  the  minute  hand  has  gone  yp 

clear  around,  or  oyer  12  spaces.    But  as  the        ^ 
hour  hand  has  gone  one  space,  the  minute       /^ 
hand  has  gained  only  11  spaces.     Now  as      / 
the  minute  hand  must  gain  an  entire  round,       p  • 

or  12  spaces,  to  oyertake  the  hour  hand,  we       \  / 

have  the  question:  If  the  minute  hand  cains        >^  A/ 

11  spaces  in  1  hour,  how  long  will  it  t&e  to  \jr  t>/ 

gain  12  spaces  ?    .  • .  11  :  12  : :  1  hour  :  x  ^-^^  4  ^^^ 

hours  ;  and  x  =  1-fx  hours,  or  1  hour  5i^- 
minutes. 
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ScH. — ^1.  It  is  evident  that  the  hands  are  together  every  1-^  hours  ; 
hence  to  find  at  what  time  they  are  together  between  any  two  hours  on 
the  dial,  we  have  only  to  multiply  l^^  by  the  number  of  the  whole 
hours  past  12  o'clock.  Thus  between  7  and  8  they  pass  each  other  at 
7iVf  o'  7  o'clock  and  38iV  minutes.  Between  10  and  11  they  pass  each 
other  at  10  o'clock  54^  minutes. 

24  At  what  time  between  6  and  7  o'clock  is  the  minute 
hand  just  \  of  the  circle  in  advance  of  the  hour  hand  ? 

Sno. — The  question  is  :  If  the  minute  hand  gains  11  spaces  in  one 
hour  how  long  will  it  tE^e  it  to  gain  64  rounds,  or  75  spaces  ?  Or,  if  it 
gains  1  round  in  1^-  hours,  how  long  will  it  take  it  to  gain  64  rounds? 

Ans.^  At  4:9-j^  minutes  past  6. 

25.  At  what  time  between  4  and  5  is  the  hour  hand  of  a 
watch  just  20  minutes  in  advance  of  the  minute  hand  ? 
Ans,,  At  no  time  between  these  hours.    The  minute  hand 

is  within  20  minutes  of  the  hour  hand  at  4  o'clock, 
and  at  5^  minutes  past  5. 

26.  Before  noon,  a  clock  which  is  too  fast,  and  points  to 
afternoon  *  time,  is  put  back  5  hours  and  40  minutes  ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  the  time  before  shown  is  to  the 
true  time  as  29  to  105.     Eequired  the  true  time. 

Su6. — Letting  x  =  the  time  pointed  to,  x  :  a;  +  f  ^  : :  29  :  105.  Observe 
that  to  turn  the  hands  back  5h.  40m.  is  the  same  as  to  turn  them  for- 
ward 6h.  20m.  X  =  2h.  25m.,  and  the  true  time  was  2h.  25m.-t-6h.  20m., 
or  15m.  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

27.  Two  bodies  move  uniformly  around  the  circumference 
of  the  same  circle,  which  measures  s  feet.  When  they 
start,  one  is  a  feet  before  the  other  ;  but  the  first  moves 
m  and  the  second  M  feet  in  a  second.  When  will  these 
bodies  pass  each  other  the  1st  time,  when  the  2nd, 
when  the  3d,  etc.,  supposing  that  they  do  not  disturb 
each  other's  motion,  and  go  around  the  same  way  ? 

Sua. — 1st.  If  3f  ]>  771,  the  second  gains  M-^m  feet  a  second,  and 

havii^  a  feet  to  gain,  overtakes  the  first,  and  does  it  in  -rrp sec- 

onds.     The  problem  is  then  like  the  preceding,  as  the  second  gains  a 
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whole  roand  eyery  -rz seconds.    Hence  the  second  passing  is  at 

-—J- —  from  the  starting,  the  third  at  -jy ,    the   fourth    at 

«-^•^etc. 


M  —m: 


2nd.   If  Jf  <;  m,  the  second  is  over- 
taken by  the  first  after  the  first  has  gained 

8  —  a  feet,  or  in r;  seconds ;  and  in 

m  —  M 

g 

every r>  seconds    thereafter ;   that 

2^ (J 

is,  from  the  time  of  starting,  in 


TO—  JiT 

38  — a      . 
,  etc. 


m  —  Jbf' 


28.  When  will  they  pass  if  the  1st  starts  i  seconds  before 

the  second,  and  Jif^  m'f    When  U  M  <^m? 

.        „  -,^        .    a  +  nU     8  +  a -\- mt    2s  +  a  +  nit 
Ans.,  If  Jf  >  m,  in  v? =-,  — =7 ,  -^rf 


etc,  seconds.   If  if  <^  m,  in 

3s  —  a  —  mt    ,  - 

—77—,  etc,  seconds. 

m  —  M 


9 
8  —  a  —  nU  2« — a — mt 


m  —  M         m  —  M 


[Note. — Observe  that  the  results  which  are  most  symmetrical  in  the 
two  results  do  not  correspond  to  the  same  meetings.  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  the  time  of  meeting  in  the  first,  is  one  ahead  of  the  coefficient  of 
8.  The  time  of  the  third  meeting  has  25,  etc.  But  in  the  second  the 
times  of  meeting  and  the  coefficients  of  s  are  the  same. 

29.  Wlien  will  they  pass  if  the  first  starts  t  seconds  later 

than  the  second  and  M'^  m'>    When  if  M <^ml 

^    a  —  Mt8-{-a—Mt2s-\-a—Mt    ^ 

Ans.,  In  -rrp ,  — rr ,  — =7 ,  etc.,  seconds, 

M — m      M — m  M — m 

,     s—a-\-Mt    2.S  — a+Jlft     3«  — a-fift      ^ 

or  m rp-,     rjF — , 5i7 — ,  etc., 

m  —  M  m  —  M  m  —  M 

seconds. 

80.  When  wiU  they  meet  if  they  start  at  the  same  time  and 
move  towards  each  other,  or  over  the  distance  a,  first  ? 
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If  they  move  from  each  other,  or  over  the  ares  — a  first  ? 

Ans,y  In  -rr—; ,  rrr-- — ,  -— r- — ,    ctc,   seconds,  or  in 

M  -^  m*  M  -{-m  M+m 

8  —  a    28  —  a    3s  —  a 

,  etc.,  seconds. 


31.  When  will  they  meet  if  the  first  starts  t  seconds  before 
the  other,  and  they  move  toward  each  other,  or  over 
the  distance  a  first  ?  If  they  move  from  each  other, 
or  over  the  arc  s. —  a  first  ? 

.         _    8  —  a  —  mt     2s  —  a  —  m^  3s  —  a — mt 
^"^•^  ^      M-^m    '  if-f  m     '      M-^m     '  *'*^' 

seconds  after  the  second  starts,  if  they  move  over  the 
arc  s  —  a  first. 

32.  If  they  move  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  first  starts 
t  seconds  later  than  the  second  :  when  they  move  over 
the  arc  a  first  ?  When  they  move  over  the  arc  s  —  a 
first? 

a  —Mt  8  +  a  —  Mt  2s  +  a  —  Ml  Ssj-a—M/ 

^7lS.,  1st.  -=^ — ; i TT^ — ; } ^^    ,  > r^r — ; >  etC* 

M -\-  m      M -\- m  M-\-m  M-\-m 

seconds  from  the  time  the  first  starts,  or 
a  -\-  mt     8-\-a  +  mt2s-\-a+mt 
M-i-ni  M -\- m  M  -\-  m     '  ' 

from  the  time  the  second  starts. 
2nd.  [Let  the  pupil  determine.] 

Scfl, — These  problems  are  of  little  value  for  the  pnrpose  of  illnstrat- 
ing  the  use  of  the  equation,  but  yet  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  ini- 
tiate the  pupil  into  the  method  of  reasoning  by  means  of  general  sym- 
bols. The  pupil  should  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  ascertaining  how 
many  different  cases  these  problems  give  rise  to.  Thus,  1st  Class  of 
cases,  when  both  move  in  the  same  direction.  This  will  be  subdivided 
into  (^\  when  they  start  together,  and  {B)  when  they  do  not;  the  Lat- 
ter of  which  will  comprise  two  cases,  (a)  when  the  first  starts  first,  (&) 
when  the  second  starts  first.  Finally,  each  of  these  will  have  ^wo  varie- 
ties  depending  upon  whether  Jf  ]>  m,  or  Jf  <^  wi. 
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BUSINESS  BULES  iOF  AMITHMETICl^ 


SECTION  L 
Percentagei 

83*  According  to  onr  definition,  the  Equation,  of  which 
it  is  the  special  proyince  of  Algebra  to  treat,  is  the  grand 
instrument  for  investigating  the  relations  of  quantities. 
Now,  in  simple  Percentage,  there  are  four  quantities  to  be 
compared  ;  viz.,  the  Base,  the  Rale  Per  Cent.,  the  Percentage^ 
and  the  Amount,  and  the  problem  is,  To  discover  and  ex- 
press in  equations  the  relations  between  these  four  quan- 
tities so  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them  are  given  the 
others  may  be  found. 

[Note. — ^For  Definitions  see  Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic  (247) 
to  (251).] 

84:,  JPvcb*  !•  To  express  the  relation  between  base,  raJte 
per    cent,,  and  percentage, 

SoLXTnoN. — ^Let  b  represent  the  base,  r  the  ^,  and  p  the  percentage. 
Now,  if  we  divide  the  base,  5,  by  100,  we  get  1  of  every  100,  or  --r. 

JLvA/ 

But  r%  means  r  of  every  hundred  of  the  base.     Hence  r%  of  6  is  r 
,.  &  rb  rb 

*^^S-oo'  °'   ioo-   •••^  =  ioo- 

8S»  JPvob*    2»  To  express  the  relation  bettoeen  rate  per 
cent,  amount  or  difference,  and  base. 

SoiiUnoN. — Let  s  represent  the  snm  or  difference  of  the  base  and 

^             ^       rb       6(100  +  r)    ,^      .      .       ,     ^ 
percentage.     Thens=o-t  ^-q^= ttj^t — »  the  -|-  sign  to  be  nsed 
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when  the  base  is  increased  by  the  percentage,  and  the  —  sign  when  the 
base  is  diminished  by  the  percentage. 

ScH. — The  two/ormute 

(1)  P  =  i^    ^i 

(2)  .=.5il2i±l) 

expressing  the  relation  between  the  four  quantities  h,  r,  p,  and  «,  two 
of  which  mnst  always  be  given  to  find  the  others,  are  in  themselyes 
snfficient  for  the  solution  of  all  problems  in  Simple  Percentage. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Bought  a  horse  for  $840,  and  sold  it  for  $560.    How 
much  did  I  lose  per  ceni  ?  Ans.,  33^%. 

Sua. — Here  h  and  s  are  given  to  find  r.    Hence  formula  (2)  is  to  be 
used.    And  as  there  is  loss  involved,  the  —  sign  is  to  be  taken.     Sub- 

stitnting  in  this  formula,  560  = — .     Solving  for  r  we  have 

S6000      ,.^.  200       ...  ,  ,AA      200       300       ^^, 

--— =100— r,or—  s=100--r;whencer=100— — s=s—  ss33i. 

2.  A  number  being  increased  by  2  equals  14.     Bequired 
the  increase  per  cent.  ?  Ans,,  16|%. 

Suo.— Formula  (1)  gives  2  =  .— ;  and  (2)  gives  14  = 77^7-— • 


100' ^  '  ^     ~ 100 

Trb 

100' 


7rh 
From  which  we  are  to  find  r.    Multiplying  (1)  by  7, 14  =  — - .    Whence 

7rb      b(100-\-r)      _        ,^  ,  100      _. 

—- = ; — ^ — or7r  =  100  4-r,  orr=  -r-  =161. 

100  100  ^  6 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  sold  for  $779,  cash,  which  was  5%  offi 
Bequired  the  price  of  the  cloth.  Price,  $820. 

4.  Sold  40%  of  my  wheat,  and  had  remaining  981  bushels. 
How  much  had  I  at  first  ?  Arts,,  1635  bushels. 

5.  A  man  sold  two  horses  at  $420  each  ;  for  one  he  re- 
ceived 25%  more,  and  for  the  other  25%  less  than  its 
value.     Bequired  his  loss.  Loss,  $56. 

Suo. — Letting  h  and  6|  be  the  values  of  the  horses  we  have  420  &» 
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5aOO.rJ!>.and420=*l<15^.    .-.  755-1255..  or  5  =  fb.  and 

g 

6-|-  &1  ss  ~6|,  the  yalue  of  the  horses.    Now  &i,  found  from  the  SncL 
o 

is  336,  and  as  r&i  — 840s=tlie  loss,  we  hare  896  —  8i0  =  56  =  Oie 

loss. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  algebraic  reasoning  will  prefer  to  find 
the  yalQes  of  h  and  bj  from,  the  two  foimnlas,  and  add  them  together^ 

6.  A  man  sold  72  tarkejs,  which  was  32%  of  the  number 
he  had  remaining.    How  many  had  he  at  first  ? 

-4w8.,  297. 

7.  A  farmer  saved  annually  $14%  which  was  33^%  of  his 
annual  income.    Required  his  income  ?     Arts.,  $436^. 

8.  A  merchant  having  400  barrels  of  cider,  sold  at  one 
time  45%  of  it;  at  another  time  20%  of  the  remainder* 
How  many  barrels  did  he  sell  in  all?    ^7is.,224  bbla, 

0»UTIOH.  p  =—    «   ___«180. 

r,&,         20  X  220         .. 
^^        100  100 


.-.  P+Pi=  224. 

9.  A  housekeeper  gave  to  her  neighbor  ^  of  a  pound  of 

tea,  and  had  f  of  a  pound  remaining.    What  per  cent. 

of  her  tea  had  she  remaining?  Ans.,  85f%. 

3        rj     ^        7r                     600       __. 
oPEiuTioic.         j^— ,6==—    .-.  r ^  =  85^. 

10.  John  has  ^  of  a  dollar,  and  Henry  has  f  of  a  dollar. 

What  per  cent   of  John's   money  equals  Henry's? 

What  of  Henry's  equals  John's  ? 

Arts.,  120%,  83i%. 

OPEBATION.  F  =  7^'    ^   =  7^'    •'•   ^=120. 

[Note. — For  other  examples  in  percentage,  see   Stoddard's  Com* 
plete  Arithmetic,  173-177  pp.] 
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SECTION  II . 
Simple  Interest,  and  Common  Discount. 

[Note. — For  definitioiis  see  Complete  Ariihiaetie.] 

86.  Prob.  1.  To  express  the  rdation  betmeen  prmcxpaly 
rate  per  cejit,,  time^  and  itUerest. 

SoiiXmoN. — ^Letp,  r,  t,  and  i  represent  respectiTely  the  principal,  rate 
percent,  time  and  interest;  i  b^ng  in  the  denomination  for  which  the 
rate  per  cent  is  estimated.  Thus,  if  the  rate  per  cent,  is  rate  per  cent 
per  yeaVy  <  is  to  be  understood  as  years;  if  the  rate  per  cent  is  per 
month,  i  is  months,  etc. 

TO 

Then  as  p  is  the  base,  the  percentage  for  a  unit  of  time  is  -^-r  {84:) ; 
and  for  t  units  of  time  it  iB  •    '  — 


100  100 

87.  JPvoh*  2»    To  express  Ihe  relation  between  amount, 
principal,  rate  per  cent,  and  time. 

Solution. — Since  the  amount  is  the  snm  of  principal  and  in- 
terest, representing  the  amount  by  a,  we  have  a  =  p  -|-  i.     But 

trp     „  ,    trp  100  4- <r  100a 

\  =  — =—.   Hence  a  =  d  -f-  •=-—»   or  a  =  p -—   .  •.  p=.-: 

100  ^  ^  lOO^  ^100  ^     mi-\-tr, 

S8.  ScH. — ^This  problem  embraces  the  common  role  for  Diseoont 
(see  Arithmetic  277  ^  sq.).  The  pupil  should  be  careful  to  under- 
stand the  reasonableness  of  discount  For  example,  if  I  hold  a  note 
against  Mr.  B.,  which  note  is  payable  at  any  fature  time,  if  ihe  note  is 
drawing  interest  for  all  money  is  worthy  the  Present  Worth  of  the  note  at  the 
time  it  was  given  voas  its  face.  If  the  rate  at  which  it  is  drawing  interest 
is  less  than  money  is  worth  (or  if  it  draws  no  interest)  the  Present 
Worth  at  its  date  is  less  than  the  face  of  the  note.  (If  it  dxaws  no  in- 
terest^  its  Present  Worth  at  any  tme  is  less  than  its  face.)  Finally,  if 
the  rate  which  the  note  draws  is  greater  than  the  market  rate,  the 
Present  Worth  of  the  note  at  its  date  is  more  than  its  fo/ce, 

ScH. — The  two  formulcB 

(1)  1=-^  and 
^  '  100 

/ox  .  •       100  4-  ff 

(2)  a=p  +  %=zp  , 
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are  atifficierU  to  solve  aU  problems  in  Simple  Interest  and  Common  Di9- 
cotint 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  is  the  interest  on  $250  for  1  yr.  10  mo.  15  da,,  at 
6%  per  annum  f  Ans,,  $28.12}. 

BoLTTTiON. — In  this  example  I  am  to  consider  principal,  time,  rate 

per  cent  and  interest,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  unknown  qnantity. 

Formula  (1)  expresses  the  relation  between  these  quantities.    The  rate 

per  cent  being  per  annum^  the  time  must  be  in  years.     15  days = ^g  as 

10  5 
.5  of  a  month.    10.5  months  =  --^  s=.875  of  a  year.    .  * .  1  yr.  10  mo. 

3         5 

*,.  ^          ^  c^^               ^T         ^v     .        .       trp        1.875  X^Cx ^260' 
15  da.  « 1.875  years.    Now  (1)  gives  i  =s  -T^  = \a^    ~ 

28.12i. 

2.  What  is  the  interest  on  $47.25  for  1  yr.  and  6  mo,,  at 
6%  per  annum  f  Ans.,  $42525. 

4.72i 

OFEBATION.      i  =s — tS =  4.2525. 

408^ 

8.  What  is  the  interest  on  $145.50  for  1  yr.  9  mo,  24  da.,  at 
G%  per  annum  ?  Ans.,  $15.86  nearly. 

.       1.816X6X145.50       ,_^^         , 
OFEBATioM.     I  ss —-- =  15. 86  nearly. 

4.  What  is  the  interest  on  $123.75  for  2  yr.  8  mo.  12  da. 
at  ^%  per  annum  f  Ans.,  $20.0475. 

5.  What  is  the  interest  on  $475  for  2  yr.  7  mo.  and  20  da., 
at  6%  per  annum  f  Ans,,  $75.208i. 

6.  What  is  the  interest  on  $340.60  for  4  yr.  and  5  mo.,  at 
6%  per  annum  f  Ans,,  $90,259. 

7.  What  is  the  interest  on  $50.40  for  1  yr.  and  10  mo.,  at 
7%  per  annum  f  Ana.,  $6,468. 
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Suo.— ^In  solving  this  example  the  operation  npon  paper  consists 
simply  in  multiplying  12.833  by  .504.  The  pnpil  should  always  reduce 
the  written  delAils  of  his  arithmetical  work  to  the  minimum.  Thus, 
in  this  case,  he  sees  mentally  that  10  mo.  are  .833  of  a  year.     Hence, 

t  =  ^    ^        ^    .  But  1.833  X  7  he  produces  mentaUy,         12.833 

100  gQ^ 

and  writes  12.833.     And  cancelling  the  100  from  50.40  ' 

makes  it  .504.     Hence  the  written  .work  should  only  be  as      /^i  a- 
in  the  margin.     In  practice,  nothing  but  this  multiplication      "^^"^ 

should  be  written  down.  6.467832 

Solve  the  following  by  thus  reducing  the  written  work  to 
a  Tm'niTnnTn.  The  answers  are  given  as  in  practice  in  busi- 
ness. 

8.  What  is  the  interest  on  $49.80  for  2  yr.  and  11  mo.,  at 
7%  per  annum  f  Ans.,  $10.17. 

Opebation.     i  =  ^^'^  ^l^  ^'^^^  =  2.9166  X  7  X  .498  =  10.17. 

9.  "What  is  the  interest  on  $95.40  for  Syr.  d  mo.,  at  8% 
per  annum  f 

_                       .      95.40X8X3.75      na  an       m.  ^         i,     i:i 

Ofebation.    t  = TTTT =28.62.      The  operation  should 

be  performed  mentally.  Thus  8x3.75  =  30.  Dropping  the  0,  and 
one  0  from  the  denominator,  and  for  the  10  remaining  in  the  denomi- 
nator removing  the  decimal  point  in  95.40  so  as  to  make  it  9.54,  we 
have  simply  to  multiply  9.54  by  3.  All  of  this  should  be  done  at  a 
glance,  without  writing  more  than  is  given  above. 

10.  "What  is  the  interest  on  $196  for  5  yr.  7  mo.,  at  d%  per 
annum  f  Ans.,  $98.49. 

11.  What  is  the  interest  on  $471.11  for  4  yr.  8  mo.,  at  1^% 
per  annum,  f  Ans.,  $164.89. 

12.  What  is  the  interest  on  $18.60  for  3  mo.  12  da.,  at  S% 
per  mx).  ?  Ans.,  $1.90. 

Opebation,     i  =  2li^li^i^  =  1.7x3x.372  =  .372  x5.1  = 

$L90. 

13.  What  is  the  interest  on  $400  for  150  days,  at  2^%  per 
mx>nlhf  Ans.,  $60. 
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2  5 

400X5X7> 

OVKBAXION.      tr= ^s=50L 

14  What  is  the  interest  on  $1,000  for  2  mo.  12  da.,  at  1^^ 
per  month  f  Ana.,  $36. 


15.  What  is  the  amount  of  $432.10  for  5  yr.  4  mo.  24  da.,  at 
7%'  J3er  annum  f  Ans.,  $595 .43. 

^ 100  4- «r       ^««  .^  100  +  6.4  X  7      ^  ^^      ,«^  « 

OPK&iTioK.    o  =  1? — --J^  =  432.10 ~  =  4.321  X  137.8 

=  595.4338. 

16.  What  is  the  amount  of  $325.25  for  2  yr.  d  mo.  12  da., 
^^  ^\%  P^  annum  f  Ans.,  $384.09. 

OHOunoH.     a=325.25i52±iL^t21^  =  384.09. 


17.  In  'what  time  will  $13,  at  %%per  annum,  give  $0,975 
interest?  Ans.,  1  ^.  3  wjo. 

SoLTmoN. — Since  principal,  rate  per  cent,  time  and  interest  are 
compared  i  —"L.  gives  the  relation.    As  time  is  required,  I  solve  this 

equation  for  f,  and  have  t  = .    Substituting  the  given  values,  t  = 

.025 
50  .075- 
l^X  .975- 

18.  In  what  time  will  $45.25,  at  %%  per  annum,  give  $1.81 
interest?  Ans.,  8  mo. 

19.  In  ^hat  time   will   $70.50,   at  9%  per  annum,  give 
$31,725  interest?  Ans.,  5  yr. 

20.  In  what  time  Will  $140,   at  7%   per    annum,  give 
$10.861f  interest  ?  Ana.,  1  yr.  1  mo.  9  da. 
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21.  In  what  time  will  $48.50,  at  6%  per  annum,  amomxt  to 
$56.187i?  Ans,,  2  t/r.  7  two.  21  da. 

Sua. — Subtract  the  principal  from  the  amoant  to  find   the   in- 
terest. 

22.  In  what  time  will  $248,  at  6%  per  annum,  amoant  to 
$282,224  ?  Ans.,  2  yr.  B  mo.  IS  da, 

23.  In  what  time  will  $700,  at  d%  per  annum,  amonnt  to 
$712.35  ?  Ans.,  2  mo.  10.5  +  da. 


24   At  what  per  cent,  will  $325  produce  $3.25  interest  in  2 
months?  Ans.,  6%. 

Solution. — Same  as  above,  finding  r  from  the  equation  i  sa  i^« 

—  ^      100  X  3.25 
*'"     <p   "*    4X325    ""^ 

25.  At  what  per  cent,  will  $40  produce  $13.36  interest  in 
2  yr.  9  mo.  12  c^.  ?  Ans.,  12%. 

26.  At  what  per  cent,  will  $125  produce  $32,375  interest 
in  3  2/r.  6  mo.  ?  Ans.,  1^%. 

27*   At  what  per  cent,  will  $124  produce  $29.17i  interest  iu 
4  yr.  3  wo,  10  da.^  Am.,  5J%. 

2&   At  what  per  cent,  will  $2,360.25  amount  to  $2,470.39& 
in  7  months  ?  Ans.,  S%. 

SncbOESTioN. — Find  the  interest  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

29.   At  what  per  cent,  will  $230  amount  to  $249.83f  in  11 
mo.  15  da,?  Ans.,  9%. 


30.   What  principal  will  in  3  yr.  8  mo.  15  da.,  at  6%  per 
annum,  givQ  $76,095  interest  ?  Am.^  $342, 
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irp 
Solution. — Solving  t  =  ---^  forp,  I  have 

_  lOOt       100  X  76.095  _  100  X  76.095  _o^ 
^  ir  ti  X  3.7vV  2)12.25 

31.  What  principal  will  in  4  i/r.  9  mo.  18  da.y  at  9%  per 
annum,  give  $65,016  interest  ?  Ans.,  $150.50. 

32.  What  principal  will  in  8  yr.  8  mo.  12  do.,  at  5%  per 
annum;  give  $147.9435  interest?         Ans.,  $340.10. 


33.  How  long  will  it  take  for  $200,  at  simple   interest,  at 
6%  per  annum,  to  amonnt  to  $500  ? 

Ans.,  25  years. 

SoLunoM. — I  have  under  consideration  p,  r,  a,  and  U  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  unknown  quantity.     The  relation  between   these  is 

assjp  — -IL —   Solving  this  for  t,  I  find 

XUv 

_  100(0  —  p)        100(500  —  200)  _  300 
""•pr         ■"  6X200         ""12^ 

34.  How  long  will  it  take  $1,  at  simple  interest,  at  10% 
per  cent,  per  annum,  to  amount  to  $100  ? 

35.  How  long  will  it  take  $75,  at  interest  at  5%  per  an- 
num, to  amount  to  $100  ? 

80,  CJoB. — To  find  the  time  required  for  a  principal  to 

double,  triple,  or  become  n  tirnes  itself  at  any  rate  of  simple  irder- 

est,  toe  have  0,^=  2p,3p  or  np.     Hence  the  last  formula  becoTnes 

.         100(2p—  p)        100   ^     ,^    ,.  .    ^.    ^     „ 

t  =  ^^  = for  the  tvme  required  to  double. 

rru*  '  7         J.       .        100  X  2  .  ^           _       ,    ^       100  X  3 
lo  triple  tve  have  t  = ;  to  quadruple,  t= ; 

to  become  n  times  itself  t  = — — — -. 

ScH. — ^It  appears  that  the  time  in  snch  a  case  is  independent  of  the 
principal,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

36.  How  long  will  it  take  $100  to  become  $500  at  %%  per 
annum  f  Ans.^  50  year& 
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37.  How  long  does  it  take  a  principal  to  double  at  6%  per 
annum  /  at  1% ;  at  5%? 

38.  Sold  property  amounting  to  $3,000,  on  a  credit  of  12 
mo.  without  interest.  Money  being  worth  S%  per 
annum,  what  sum  in  hand  is  equivalent  to  the  $3,000 
under  the  contract?  Verify  it.       Ans.,  $2,777.77 +. 

Solution. — ^I  am  to  find  a  sum  which  put  at  interest  for  1  yr.  at  8^ 
will  amount  to  $3,000.     I  therefore  have  given  a,  r,  and  t  to  find  p. 

The  relation  of  these  is  given  in  the  formula a=  p  — -^ —  from 

100a  ,.    ^,  .  ^  300000       ___  „_   , 

39-  A  debt  of  $500  will  be  due  in  3  yrs.  without  interest. 
What  is  its  present  worth  if  money  commands  6% 
per  annum2  Ana.,  $423.73. 

40.  What  discount  should  be  allowed  for  the  present  pay- 
ment of  a  note  of  $400,  due  3  yrs,  5  mo.  hence,  the 

note  not  bearing  interest,  though  money  is  worth  6% 
per  annum  ?  Ans.,  $68.05. 

41.  A  man  buys  a  piece  of  property  to-day  for  $5,000, 
giving  his  note  with  security  at  12%  per  annum,  pay- 
able 2  yrs.  9  mo.  hence.  What  is  the  present  worth 
of  this  note  if  money  brings  in  market  6%  per 
annum  ?  Ans.,  $5,708.13  — . 

100  4-  tr 
Opebatioii.  a=p      ^^      =  50(100  +  12  X  ?f)  =  50  X  133  =^ 

100a  665000        ^„^„^,^ 

^-  P'  =100+1^ = -no-  =  ^^°«-^5  - 

42.  A  merchant  buys  $2,000  worth  of  goods  on  90  days 
time,  at  2%  a  month.  He  could  have  borrowed  money 
a-t  lJ-%  a  month.  How  many  more  goods  could  he 
have  bought  for  the  same  monpy  if  he  had  borrowed  ? 

Ans.,  $28.71  worth. 
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43.  July  20ih,  1869,  I  hold  a  note  for  $500  dated  April 
6th,  1867,  dae  Jan.  1st,  1872,  and  bearing  interest  at 
1%  per  annum.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  this 
note,  money  being  worth  10%  per  annum  ? 

Ans,,  $53486+. 

»  90m  Probm  To  find  what  each  payment  must  be  in  order 
Ho  discharge  a  given  principal  and  interest  in  a  given  number 
of  equal  payments  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Solution. — ^Let  p  represent  the  principal,  r  the  rate  per  cent,  t  one 
of  the  equal  intervals  of  time,  n  the  number  of  payments,  (i.  e.,  tU  is 
the  whole  time),  and  x  one  of  the  payments. 

There  will  be  as  many  solutions  as  there  are  different  methods  of 
computing  interest  on  notes  upon  which  partial  payments  have  been 
made. 

Ist  By  the  VhUed  States  Court  Bvie. — Ab  the  payments  must  exceed 
the  interest  in  order  to  discharge  the  principal,  this  rule  requires  that 
we  find  the  amount  of  p,  for  time  ^,  at  r  per  cent     This  is  done  by 

multiplying  by  1  +  -r^t  ^d  gives  p(  1  +  -rr^y  From  this  subtract- 
ing the  payment  as,  the  new  principal  is  j>[  1  -f-  --7^  )  —  «•  Again  find- 
ing the  amount  of  this  for  another  period  of  time,  t,  and  subtracting 
the  second  payment 

In  like  manner,  after  the  third  payment  there  remains 
After  the  4th  payment,  the  remainder  is 
Finally,  after  the  nth  payment,  we  have 

K'+iSry-K'+wr-K'+wr— - 
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Whence 

'  ^+(^+w)+(^+w)'+o+4)'-c+wr 

Thia  denominator  being  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  progression  whose 
first  term  is  1,  ratio  (x  +  ttwt))  ^^'^  number  of  terms  n,  its  sum  is 

Hence  x  = : . 

JL  /i  +  jLV-i 

100  V  ^  100  / 

2nd.    By  the  Vermont  Rvle. — The  amount  of  the  principal  for  the 
whole  time  is  pj  1  -\--z7^\ 

The  amount  of  the  1st  payment  is-----«|l'+  ttwtKw  —  1)  > 

2nd        «  «[l  +  ^(»  -  2)], 

3rd        -  a;[l  +   ~{n  -  3)]. 

Etc.,  etc.,        ----------        etc. 

The  nth  payment  (with  no  interest)  is    ------   x. 

The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  these  payments  is 

nx  +  3^a![(n-l)  +  (n-  2)  +  (n-  3) 1]. 

The  series  in  the  brackets  being  an  arithmetical  progression  whose 
first  term  is  (n —  1),  common  difference  —  1,  last  term  1,  and  number  of 

terms  (n  —  1),  its  sum  is  (  — ^r —  jn.  Hence  the  sum  of  the  payments  is 

nrt 

rt   /n  —  i\        r  ,  loo  ^     n   ^  ,  ^  ,^ 

IMS -^ -rrrrrarf — ^ — jH,  OT  v[n-\ J.    But  by  the  condition 

this  sum  equals  the  amount  of  the  principal;  consequently 

i»  +  -2 J  =  P(l  +   100  >  "^ 


«  <<  <( 


((  fl  tl 


x\ 


^<^ + m 


Xss ^ 

TVti 
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ScH. — If  the  payments  are  made  annually,  <  a=  L  And  letting 
.  ==  j^  .  ..  let^ng  U.  »U  per  cent  be  exp,e«»d  dednuOly.  «. 
foimolas  become 

By  the  IT.  S.  Rule,  x^  pr'd  +»')•    . 


By  the  VermorU  Btde,      x^ss^ 


a+o-— 1 

2p(l  4-  r'n) 


44.  What  most  be  the  annual  payment  in  order  to  dis- 
charge a  note  of  $5,000,  bearing  interest  at  10%  per 
annum,  in  5  equal  payments  ? 

Ans.,  By  the  XT.  S.  Bule,  $1,318.99  within  a  half  cent. 
By  the  Yermont  Bole,  $1,250. 

QuKBT. — ^What  occasions  the  great  disparity  between  the  payments 
required  by  the  different  roles  ? 

45.  What  annual  payment  is  required  to  discharge  a  note 
*  of  $300,  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent  per  annum,  in 

4  equal  payments  ? 

46.  The  sum  of  $200  is  to  be  applied  in  part  towards  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  $300,  and  la  part  to  paying  the 
interest,  at  6%  in  adixince,  for  12  months,  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  debt.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment that  can  be  made  on  the  debt  ? 

Sua.  —Let  x  represent  the  payment;  then  (300  —  x)  X  tSit  is  the  in- 
terest on  the  remainder  of  the  debt;  and  we  have  therefore  the  equa- 
tion, «  -f  (300  —  a;)  X  tSit  =  200. 

Ans,,  $193.62. 

47.  A  is  indebted  to  B  $1,000,  and  is  able  to  raise  but  $600. 
With  this  sum  A  proposes  to  pay  a  part  of  the  debt, 
and  the  iuterest,  at  S%  in  advance,  on  his  note  at  2 
years  for  the  remainder.  For  what  sum  should  the 
note  be  drawn  ?  Ans.,  $476.19. 
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SECTION   III. 

Partnership. 

[Note. — ^For  definitions,  see  Complete  Arithmetic  (388)  et  sq,"] 

91*  Principle*  In  Simple  Partnership,  i.  e.,  when  aU 
the  capital  is  employed  the  same  length  of  time,  the  fundamental 
principle  is  that  the  shares  of  the  gains  shaU  bear  the  same  ratio 
as  the  shares  of  the  stock. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  puts  in  $1,200  and 
B  $1,800.  They  gain  $900.  What  is  each  one's  share 
of  the  gain  ? 

SoLXTTioN. — ^Let   X  and  Xi  be  their  respective  shares  of  the  gain. 

Then  x  +  x^  =  900 

and  JB  :  aJi   : :  1200  :  1800  . .  2  :  3. 

Whence  «  +  «!    :   x  : :  5  :  2 

or  900         :    a  : :  5  :  2 

.  •.  »  =  360,  and  oji  =  540. 

2.  A,  B,  and  C  enter  into  partnership.  A  pnts  in  $340, 
B  $460,  and  0  $500.  They  gain  $390.  What  is  the 
gain  of  each  ? 

Ans.,  A's  $102,  B's  $138,  and  C's  $150. 

Operation.  «  +  «i  +  «»  =  390.  x  :  a,  :  x^  : :  340  :  460  :  500,  or 
K  +  Xi  +Xt  :x  ::  1300  :  340,  or  390  :  aj  : :  130  :  34,  or  3  :  a  :  :  1  :  34. 
.  •.  X  =  102.  X  +  Xi  +  sca  :  Xi  : :  1300  :  460,  or  390  :  x,  : :  130  :  46. 
or  3  :  Xi  : :  1  :  46.  .  • .  Xi  =  138.  x  +  Xi  +  Xj  ;  Xj  ; :  1300  :  500,  or 
390  :X2  ::130  :  50,  or  3  :  x«  : :  1  :  50.     .-.  Xj  =150. 

3.  Any  number  of  persons  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  unite  in  a  part- 
nership,  putting  in  respectively  a,  6,  c,  d,  etc.,  dollars 
each.    The  gain  or  loss  is  s.    What  portion  falls  to  each  ? 
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SoXiimoN. — ^Let  as.,  Xb,  Xc,  Xdt  etc.,  be  the  respectave  shares  of  the  gain 

or  loss.     Then  ac.  -{-  x^  +  ^  +  '«(  +»  ^^*  =  '> 

and  Xm  :Xb  :Xe  :Xd  -  '  -  etc  ::a  :h  :e  :d  -  -  -  etc. 
Whence  Zm  +  Xt-{-Xt  +  Xa  +  etc.  :«»::a  +  6-|-c  +  d+  etc.  :  a 
or   *:a5,::a  +  &  +  c  +  d+,  etc.  :  a. 
as 

In  like  manner    Xb  = 


«,= 


o  +  &-|-c  +  <^+»  etc.* 

C5 


o  +  6-f-c  +  d+,  etc' 

d» 

a  +  6  +  c-j-d+,  etc* 

SoH. — ^This  is  the  common  rule  for  Simple  Partnership,  yiz.  :  Multi- 
ply the  gain  or  loss  by  each  partner's  stock  and  diyide  the  products  by 
the  whole  stock. 

[NoTZ. — ^In  such  examples  the  solution  is  so  simple  that  the  equa- 
tion scarcely  renders  any  assistance.  In  the  following  its  advantages 
will  appear.] 

4.  Two  men  commenced  trade  together.  The  first  put  in 
$40  more  than  the  second  ;  and  the  stock  of  the  first 
was  to  that  of  the  second  as  5  to  4.  What  was  the 
stock  of  each?  Ans.,  $200, and  $160. 

Opebation. — Let  x  =  what  the  first  put  in.  Then  x  —  40  =  what 
the  second  put  in.  And  we  have  x:  x  —  40::5:4orx:4O:;5:l. 
.-.  x  =  200. 

5.  Three  men  trading  in  company  gained  $780,  which  was 
to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  stock.  A's  stock 
was  to  B's  as  2  to  3,  and  A's  to  C's  as  2  to  5.  What 
part  of  the  gain  should  each  have  received  ? 

Am.,  A,  $156  ;  B,  $234 ;  C,  $390. 

6.  Three  men  trading  in  company,  put  in  money  in  the 
following  proportion  :  the  first,  3  dollars  as  often  as  the 
second  7,  and  the  third  5.  They  gain  $960.  What  ia 
each  man's  share  of  the  gain  ? 

Am.,  $192  ;  $448  ;  $320. 
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7.  A,  B,  and  C  fonnd  a  purse  of  money ;  and  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  A  should  receive  $15  less  than  one 
half,  that  B>  should  have  $13  more  than  one  quarter,  and 
that  C  should  have  the  remainder,  which  was  $27.  How 
many  dollars  did  the  purse  contain  ?  Arts.,  $100. 


92»  JPrinciple*  In  Compound  Partnership,  L  e.jpart- 
nership  in  which  the  several  partners*  shares  of  the  capital  are 
in  for  different  lengths  of  time,  the  gain  or  loss  is  divided  in 
the  ratio  of  the  products  of  the  several  amounts  of  stock  into 
the  times  which  they  respectivdy  remained  in  the  business. 
This  is  assuming  that  the  use  of  $a  for  time  t  in  business  is 
eqiuU  to  $&ifor  time  1. 

8.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  furnishes  $240  for 
8  months,  and  B  $560  for  5  months.  They  lose  $118. 
How  much  does  each  man  lose  ? 

Ans.,  A  48,  and  B  $70. 

SoXiimoN. — ^Let  Xu  =  A's  share  of  the  loss,  and  x^  B*s.  Then  ae.  + 
aSb  =  U^  and  a;  :ajn:8x  240:5X560::  24: 35.  Whence k. + a;6  :ar.  : : 
59  :  24  or  118  :  x.  : :  59  :  24  or  2  :  ae;.  : :  2  :  4&  ,-.  Xa  =48,  and  x*= 
118  —  48  =  70. 

9.  A,  B,  and  C  entered  into  partnership.  A  put  in  $100 
for  4  months,  B  $300  for  2  months,  and  C  $500  for  3 
months.  They  gained  $250.  How  much  was  each 
man's  gain  ? 

Qfebation.    Xa  +  Xb  +  Xe  =  250,  and 
ac  :  a%  :  av  : :  4  X  100  : 2  X  300  :  3  X  500  : :  4  : 6  :  15.    Whence 
250  :  a;  : :  25  : 4,  or  10  :  aiVi  : :  1  : 4.    .  • .  a;,  =  40. 
250  :  aBfc  : :  25  :  6,  or  10  :  X6  : :  1  :  6.     .  • .  a^  =  60. 
250  :a;,  ::25  :  15,  or  10  :«b  ::1  :  15.    .-.  sCc  =  150. 

10.  A,  B,  and  C  hire  a  pasture  for  $180.  A  puts  in  8  cowa 
for  10  weeks,  B  20  for  5  weeks,  and  C  30  for  9  weeks. 
How  much  ought  each  to  pay? 

Ans.,  A  $32,  B  $40,  and  C  $10a 
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11.  To  gather  a  field  of  wheat,  A  famished  8  laborers  for 
5  days,  B  12  for  3  days,  and  C  6  for  4  days.  For  the 
whole  work  A,  B,  and  C  received  $45.50.  How  much 
should  each  have  received? 

Ans.,  A  $18.20,  B  $16.38,  and  C  $10.92. 

12.  Any  number  of  persons,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  unite  in 
partnership,  A  putting  in  $a  for  time  /,  ;  B,  $6  for  time 
4  ;  C,  $c  for  time  4  ;  D,  $d  for  time  t^  etc.,  etc.  The 
gain  or  loss  is  &  How  is  it  to  be  shared  by  the  part- 
ners? 

Solution. — ^Letting  Xa,  ^  Xe,  Xd,  etc.,  represent  the  respective  shares 
of  the  gain  or  loss,  we  have 

ic«  4-  aSfc  4-  a;.  +  Xd  +,  etc.,  =  5,  and 
x^  :x^  :Xt  :xd-  -  '  etc.,  : :  aia  :  btb  :  ck  '•  dU etc.    Whence 

.:«.::  at.+bk+ct.+dU-etc,  :ai^   •••  «^=a(.-H^+c^,ete.'^ 

a/.+6i6-j-<^e-Hw*-- etc. 
And  in  like  manner  for  the  others. 

ScH. — This  is  the  common  rnle  for  Compound  Partnership,  yiz.: 
Take  the  product  of  each  partner's  share  of  the  stock  into  its  time  in 
trade.  For  any  partner's  share  of  the  gain  or  loss  multiply  the  whole 
gain  or  loss  by  the  product  of  his  stock  into  its  time,  and  divide  by 
the  sum  of  the  several  shares  of  the  stock  into  their  respective  times. 


^♦»' 


SECTION  IV. 
Alligation. 

[NoTB. — ^For  definitions  see  Complete  Arithmetic! 

1.  A  farmer  mixes  together  10  bnshels  of  oats,  at  40  cents 
a  bushel,  15  bushels  of  com  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  and 
25  bushels  of  rye  at  70  cents  a  bushel?  What  is  the 
value  of  a  bushel  of  the  mixture  ?        Ans,^  58  cents. 
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SoLTjnoN. — Let  ac  be  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  the  mixture  of  which 
there  are  10  -f- 15  -j-  25  =  50  bushels.  Hence  50a;  represents  the  value 
of  the  whole  mixture,  and  50a;  =  10  X  40  +  15  X  50  +  25  X  70  = 
2900.  .-.  a;  =  58. 

2.  A  grocer  mixes  120  pounds  of  sugar  at  5  cents  a 
pound,  150  pounds  at  6  cents,  and  130  pounds  at  10 
cents.     What  is  the  value  of  a  pound  of  the  mixture  ? 

Arts,,  $0.07. 

3.  A  liquor  dealer  mixes  8  gallons  of  alcohol  100%,  12 
gallons  80%,  25  gallons  60%,  40  gallons  40%,  and  60 
gallons  20%  strong.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  mix- 
ture? Ans,,  41^2%. 

4.  One  kind  of  wine  is  40  cents  a  quart,  and  another  24 
How  much  of  each  must  be  taken  to  make  a  quart 
worth  28  cents  ? 

Statement.    x-{-y  =  l.    40a;  +  24y  =  28. 


5.  Three  kinds  of  sugar  are  worth  respectively  6,  8,  and 
10  cents  a  pound.  How  much  must  be  taken  of  each 
to  make  a  mixture  worth  7  cents  a  pound  ? 

Solution. — Let  a;,  y,  and  z  be  the  amounts  of  each  required,  x 
pounds  at  6  cents  a  pound  are  6a; ;  y  at  8,  8y  ;  z  at  10,  lOz.  The  whole 
amount  is  a;  -f-  2/  +  ^i  and  the  whole  value  6a;  +  8t/  +  lOz.  Hence 
6x  -\-  Sy  -{-  lOz  =  7(a;  -f-  y  +  2).  But  here  are  three  unknown  quanti- 
ties, and  the  example  gives  but  one  set  of  conditions.  The  problem 
is  therefore  indeterminate ;  that  is,  there  are  not  conditions  enough 
given  to^ia;  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Suppose  we  add  the  two  conditions  :  To  make  a  mixture  of  48  lbs. ; 
and  that  twice  as  much  of  the  6  cent  sugar  shall  be  used  as  of  both 
the  others.  We  then  have  the  two  additional  equations  a;  +  y  -f-  ^  =^ 
48,  and  x  =  2(y  +  z).  These  equations,  together  with  the  former, 
6a;  +  8y  -f  lOz  =  7(a;  +  y  +  z)  readily  give  a;  =  32,  1/  =  8,  and  z  =  8. 

03.  ScH. — The  last  example  is  a  case  in  AUigaiion  Alternate,  as  it  is 
denominated  in  our  Arithmetics.  Such  examples,  as  they  are  usually 
stated,  are  simply  problems  in  which  there  are  more  unknown  quan- 
tities than  equations,  and  are  hence  Indeterminate,    The  Indetermi<« 
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Bate  Analysis  can  not  be  treated  in  this  Tolome,  bat  a  few  fortherillns- 
trations  of  such  examples  will  be  given.  All  the  yarions  methods  of 
treating  this  subject  usually  given  in  our  Arithmetics  are  exceedingly 
cumbrous  and  perplexing  to  the  pupil,  and,  after  all,  &il  to  give  a  full 
view  of  it  The  propriety  of  puzzling  pupils  with  any  of  them  is 
exceedingly  questionable.  They  are  very  clumsy  and  incomplete 
efforts  at  doing  a  thing  which  becomes  very  simple  when  the  proper 
principles  are  developed,  which  principles  cannot  be  brought  forward 
in  Ckimmon  Arithmetic. 

6.  How  much  of  each  sort  of  grain,  at  48, 50,  and  68  cents 
a  bushel,  must  be  mixed  together,  so  that  the  com- 
pound will  be  worth  60  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Statement,  x,  y,  and  z  being  the  amounts  of  each  kind  respective- 
ly, we  have  iSx  +  50y  +  6Sz  ^  60(z  +  y4-z)or6ac  +  5yssi2. 
Now  any  real,  positive  values  may  be  assigned  to  either  two  of  these 
unknown  quantities,  which  will  give  a  positive  value  for  the  other. 

Thusifz=s4,  andy  =  2,  6xr=16 — 10,  orxssl.  Verify  these  re- 
sults. 

Again,  if  z  =b  5,  and  y=sl,  6a;  =  20  —  5,  or  as  =  2^.  Verify  these 
results. 

Again,  if  z  xs  6,  and  y  s=  3,  6x  =  24  —  15,  or  as  =s  1}^.  Verify  these 
results. 

In  like  maner  an  unlimited  number  of  sets  of  answers  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

If,  however,  we  try  z  =  2,  and  y  =  3,  we  have  x^a  —  1^.  The  neg- 
ative sign  in  this  case  shows  an  impossibility.  The  cause  of  this  is 
evident  when  we  notice  that  2  bushels,  at  68  cents,  and  3  at  50,  make  5 
bushels,  worth  286  cents,  or  57i  cents  per  busheL  This  mixture  can- 
not be  made  worth  60  cents  per  bushel  by  patting  in  grain  worth  only 
48  cents. 

The  — 1\  of  the  48  cent  grain  indicated  by  this  result,  may  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  we  are  to  take  out  of  the  6  bushels,  worth  286 
cents,  1^  bushel,  worth  48  cents  per  bushel.  This  leaves  3f  bushels^ 
worth  230  cents,  or  just  60  cents  per  busheL 

7.  A  merchant  has  two  kinds  of  wine.  l%e  first  kind  is 
worth  12  shillings  per  gallon,  and  the  second  is  worth 
7  shillings  per  gallon.  How  many  gallons  of  each  kind 
must  he  use  in  order  to  form  a  mixture  worth  9  shil- 
lings per  gallon  ? 
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Ans,,  Letting  x  and  y  represent  the  quantities  re- 
spectively, he  may  take  any  quantity  he  pleases  of 
either,  so  that  he  takes  such  an  amount  of  the  other  as 
to  preserve  the  relation  3a;  =  2y.  That  is,  he  must 
take  1-^  times  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 
If  he  takes  2  of  the  former,  he  must  take  3  of  the  lat- 
ter. If  he  takes  6  of  the  former,  he  must  take  9  of 
the  latter,  etc.,  etc. 

8.  How  much  com  at  48  cents,  barley  at  36  cents,  and 
oats  at  24  cents  per  bushel,  must  be  taken  to  make  a 
compound  worth  30  cents  per  bushel  ? 

SuG. — Show  that  he  can  take  any  amount  he  pleases  of  either  one, 
if  he  takes  proper  amounts  of  the  other  two  respectively.  Show  what 
he  may  take  of  the  second  and  third  kinds  if  he  take  1  bushel  of  the 
first.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  ways  he  can  make  up  the 
mixture  when  ho  takes  1  bushel  of  the  first  kind  ?  Can  he  take  3  bush- 
els of  the  first  kind  and  2  of  the  second  ?  What  value  would  this  give 
to  z  (representing  the  amount  of  the  third  kind)  ? 

9.  A  merchant  wishes  to  mix  32  pounds  of  tea  at  36  cents 
per  pound,  with  some  at  48  cents,  and  some  at  72 
cents.  How  many  pounds  of  each  kind  must  he  take 
to  form  a  mixture  worth  56  cents  per  pound  ? 

Suo. — The  relation  is  2?/  —  as  =  80.  Any  value  for  either  xory  may 
be  taken  which  gives  a  positive  value  for  the  other;  and  any  positive 
Tsdue  of  X  will  give  in  this  case  a  positive  value  for  the  y,  for  2y = 80  +  as. 
If  as  =  4,  V  =  42.     If  jc  =  10,  V  =  45.     If  a;  =  1,  y  =  40^-,  etc.,  etc. 

If  we  ^dd  to  this  example  the  condition  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  mixture  shall  be  102  pounds,  the  problem  becomes  determinate  ; 
as  there  are  then  two  equations  with  two  unknown  quantities.  The 
equations,  when  reduced,  are  2y — a;  =:  80,  and  y  +  as  =  70.  Whence 
jB  =s  20,  and  y  =  50. 

10.  A  man  bought  horses  at  $50  each,  oxen  at  $40,  cows 
at  $25,  calves  at  $10,  so  that  the  average  price  per 
head  was  $30.     How  many  were  bought  of  each  ? 

SuG. — Of  course  fractional  values  as  well  as  negative  are  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  this  example.  The  conditions  to  be  met  are  4a5  -|- 
aj^  =  z  -f-  ^^>  negative  and  fractiouEd  values  being  excluded  by  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Can  the  conditions  be  met  by  taking  3  cows 
and  5  calves  ?  Why  ?  Can  they  by  taking  2  cows  and  5  calves  ?  How  ? 
Can  they  by  takiug  4  horses  and  6  cows  ?    How? 
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IL  A  bongbt  240  barrels  of  molasses  for  $4,320 ;  worth, 
respectively,  $10,  $14,  $20,  and  $22  ;  how  many  barrels 
of  each  did  he  bny?  Ans,,  40,  20,  160,  and  20. 

8uo.  — ^The  conditions  are  z4-y+^  +  ^=  2^>  ^^d  4x+2y=z-{-  2w, 
negative  and  fractionai  values  being  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  exam« 
pl&  Here  are  two  equations  with  four  unknown  quantities,  hence  any 
other  two  conditions  may  be  imposed  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  example.  Can  x  =  60  and  y = 20  ?  Yes.  This  reduces  the 
equations  to  z  4-  lo  =s  160,  and  z-\-  2ir=280;  from  which  io=:120,  and 
z  ss  40.  Can  tne  condition  that  half  the  quantity  shall  be  of  the  first 
two  kinds  be  met?  No.  This  gives  z-\-w=.  1^,  which  subtracted 
from  z  -|-  2to  =  ix  -|-  2y,  makes  w  =  2(2a5  -{-  v)  —  120.  But  since 
2-1-^5=120,  2(2* +  y)-- 120  >  120.  .-.  m>120,  which  would  make 
z  negative. 

12.  I  have  two  kinds  of  molasses  which  cost  me  20  and  30 
cents  per  gallon ;  I  wish  to  fill  a  hogshead,  that  will 
hold  80  gallons,  with  these  two  kinds.  How  much  of 
each  kind  must  be  taken,  that  I  may  sell  a  gallon  of 
the  mixture  at  25  cents  per  gallon  and  make  10  per  cent, 
on  my  purchase  ? 

-4ns.,  SSt^t  of  20  cents,  and  21^8^  of  30  cents. 

13.  A  lumber  merchant  has  several  qualities  of  boards ;  and 
it  is  required  to  ascertain  how  many,  at  $10  and  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  each,  shall  be  sold  on  an  order  for  60 
thousand  feet,  that  the  price  for  both  qualities  shall  be 
$12  per  thousand  feet. 

Ans,,  36  thousand  at  $10,  and  24  thousand  at  $15. 

14  How  many  ounces  of  gold  23  carats  fine,  and  how  many 
20  carats  fine,  must  be  compouD'Jed  with  8  ounces  18 
carats  fine,  that  the  alloy  of  tba  three  different  quali- 
ties may  be  22  carats  fine  ? 

Arts.,  48  oz.  of  the  first,  &nd  8  oz.  of  the  second. 

[Note. — These  applications  might  be  extended  to  much  greater 
length,  did  space  permit  The  equation  renders  important  aid  in  many 
problems  in  Compound  Interest,  but  their  discussion  usually  requires 
a  knowledge  of  Quadratics,  and  some  of  them  of  Iiogaiiiimis.  ThejF 
must,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  the  future.] 
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OHAPTEB  IV. 

QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 


SUCTION'  I. 
Pure  Quadratics. 

Od*  A.  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  Equation  of 
the  second  degree  {6,  8). 

95*  Quadratic  Equations  are  distinguished  as  Pure 
(called also /wcompfefe),  ajid  Affected  (called  also  Complete.) 

96*  A.  JPure  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  equation 
which  contains  no  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  but  the 
second  ;  as  ax^  +  b=cdy  x*  —  36=  102. 

97 •  An  Affected  Quadratic  Equation  is  an 

equation  which  contains  terms  of  the  second  degree  and 
also  of  the  first,  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quantity  or 
quantities;  asar* — ^=12,5xy — x — i/«=16a,WLry-fy=6. 

98m  A  Moot  of  an  equation  is  a  quantity  which  sub- 
.  stituted  for  the  unknown  quantity  satisfies'the  equation. 


Q9^  JProhm  To  solve  a  Pure  Quadratic  Equation. 

B  ULE. — ^Transpose  all  thb  teems  containinq  the  unknown 

QUANTITY  INTO  THE  FIBST  MEMBER,  AND  UNITE  THEM  INTO  ONE, 
CLEARTNQ  OF  FRACTIONS  IF  NECESSARY.  TRANSPOSE  THE  KNOWN 
TERMS  INTO  THE  SECOND  MEMBER.  DiVIDE  BY  THE  COEFFICIENT 
OF  THE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY.  FiNALLY,  EXTRACT  THE  SQUARE  ROOT 
OF  BOTH  MEMBERS. 

Dem. — Accordmg  to  the  defiiiition  of  a  Pure  Quadratic,  all  the  terms 
containing  the  unknown  quantity  contain  its  square.     Hence  they  can 
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be  transposed  and  nnited  into  one  by  adding  with  reference  to  the 
square  of  the  nnknown  quantity.  That  transposition,  and  division  of 
both  members  by  the  same  quantity  do  not  destroy  the  equality  has 
alrea ly  been  proved.  [Let  the  student  repeat  the  reasoning.]  Ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  the  first  member  gives  the  first  power  of 
tha  unknown  quantity,  i  e.  the  quantity  itselfl  And  taking  the  square 
root  of  both  members  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  like  roots  of 
equal  quantities  are  equaL 

1 00m  Cor.  1 . — Every  Pure  QuadrcUic  Equation  has  two  roots 
numerically  equal  hut  with  opposite  signs.  For  every  such 
equation,  as  the  process  of  solution  shows,  can  be  reduced 
to  the  form  x*  =  a  (a  representing  any  quantity  whatever). 

"Whence,  extracting  the  root,  we  have  x  =  -^  va  ;  as  the 
square  root  of  a  quantity  is  both  +,  and. —  (203.) 

ScH. — The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  not  put  the  ambiguous 
sign  (the  ^)  before  the  x,  as  well  as  before  the  second  member?  It  is 
proper  to;  but  there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  it     Thus,  if  we  write 

4:  X  =  4:  v/a,  we  have  -j-  «==  ±  Vai  or  —  x  =4-  \/a.     But  the  former 

iaxssa  ^  \/a,  and  the  latter  becomes  so  by  changing  the  signs  of  both 

members.     So  that  all  we  learn  in  either  case,  is  that  x  =-f-  v/a,  and 

JBSS3—  y/a, 

101*  Cob.  2. — The  roots  of  a  Pure  Quadratic  Equation  may 
both  he  imaginary^  and  both  vM  he  if  oke  is.  For  if  after 
having  transposed  and  reduced  to  the  form  x*=a,  the  second 
member  is  negative,  as  x^  =  —  a,  extracting  the  square  root 
gives  a;  =  -j-  v —  a,  and  a:  =  —  \/ —  a,  both  imaginary. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Given  3x^  — 10  —  ^«  =  12  +  4^  —  54  to  find  the  value 
of  X, 

MODEIi  SOIiUnON. 

Opebation.     3a;«  —  10  —  x^=12-^4x^ 64, 

(2)  _  2aj2  =  _  32. 

(3)  05*  =  16, 
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Explanation. — ^Transposing  and  uniting  terms,  I  have — 2afi  =  —  32. 
[If  necessary,  let  the  papil  show  why  the  equality  is  not  destroyed.] 
Dividing  both  members  by  —  2,  I  hare  sfi  =  16.  Extracting  the  square 
root  of  both  members,  I  find  x=s  '±  4i  (read,  **x  equals  plus  and  minus 
4t"),  [Be  careful  and  not  omit  showing  why  the  equation  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  processes,  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  doubt 
that  it  is  understood.] 

YsKziTGATioN.  ^-Substituting  4-  4  for  2,  the  equation  becomes  48  — 
10  — 16  =  12  4-64  —  54,  or  22  =  22.  Substituting  —4  gives  just  the 
same  since  —  4  squared,  ( — 4)^  is  the  same  as  -f-  4  squared. 

2.  Given  a;«  -(- 1  ==  y-  -|-  4,  to  find  x.  Boots,  a;= 4-2, 

4  — 

3.  Gkiven   — ^^ — r-= -■  =  — = — ,  to  find  x. 

15  5 

Boots,  a:  =  4.  3. 

4.  Given    -7'-; h  r =  -  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

4  +  07     4  —  X      3 

Boots,  x=  j-1. 

6.  Given  x*  —  ab  =  d,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Boots,  a;  =  4.  vd  4-  ctb. 
X*  5x*        7  336 

6.  Given ^"^i2"~24~  ^'"^  "24"'   ^  ^^    ^^® 

values  of  x.  Boots,  x  =  -f  3. 

7.  Given  13  —  \/3a?«  4-  16  =  5,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Boots,  a;  =  4-  4. 
2a 


8.  Given  x  4-  \/x*  +  a=  •  to  find  the  values  of  x, 

va7«4-a 

Boots,  d?  =  4-  J  \/3a. 

Sua. — Clear  of  fractions.     Transpose  and  condense.     Square  both 
members. 

16  / 

9.  Given  =  x  4-  va?«4-5.         Boots,  jr=  4.  2. 

V  j;'  4-5  '^ 

10.  Given    \/x  -\-a=  -  Boots,  x = \/ 2a(a4-6)  4-62. 

\/x — a 
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11.  Given =  ax.  Boots,  a;  =  -f 


a      X  '  ""  \/l  —  a* 

12.  Given- x= . Roots, x  =  -^{y^m — vn. 

X  XX 

X*       a*     ^       X*       ^      h* 

13.  Given  — —  -  +  1  =  —  — 1+-. 

6«       6«  a«  a*  

-Boofe,  a;  =  -f  >^«*  —  &'- 
14  Given  12  —  a:«  :  Jar«  : :  100  :  25.  Hoots,  x=  ±  2. 

OFKEATiosi.    12'SS  :  ia^  ::100  :25 

12— aj»:aj»  ::50  :25  ::2  :1 
12  : ««  : :  3  : 1 
4:a;2::l  :1   .-.  x=±2. 

[lff<yrK — Use  the  principles  of  proportion  in  solving  these.] 

15.  Given ^x^'  +  ix* —  d  :  ^x^  —  ix*  +  3  ::  9  :  3, 

Boots,  x=  j-  4v/2. 

16.  Given  i(a?«  —  5)»  :  x*  —  5  : :  2  :  1.       Boots,  x=±3. 

OFEIUTZOM.     J(a5*  —  5)«  : »« —  5  : :  2  : 1 
a5«  —  5  : 1  : :  4  ;  1 
tfi  —  5  :  5  : :  4  :  5 
SB*:5::9:5    r.  x=*  ±3. 

17.  Given  J(ll  +  x»)  :  +(4r«  —  2)  : :  5  :  2. 

Boots,  a7=  -f  2. 

la  Given  a;*  +  4  :  x«  —  11  : :  100  :  40. 

Boots,  x=  -\-  v/2l. 

X^Ji.X4-S  r^  X^+X 8  „       ^  rt 

19.  Given     ^  .^     =  2 ^^ — j-.       -Boofe,  a7=±2. 

a:3-|-4  x^  —  4 

jp  4-  4     x  —  4      10  ^  ^ 

20.  Given  — ^+  — nr  =  -5--  ^^^'  ^=  ± ^• 

21.  Given  (a?  +  2)«  =  4a?  +  5.  Boots,  a?=  ±  1. 

22.  Given  J(a:«  — 12)  =  ^x^  —  1.  Boots,  a;  =  ±  6. 

a:  +  7  a?  — 7   __       7 

23.  Ctiven  ^;^3^  — ^,  ^  ^^— ^,  _  ,73. 
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24.  Given x  +  V^jj — v/2  —  4ar=  1.         -Boote,  a:=  +  i. 

QuEBY. — ^If  the  members  are  squared  as  the  equation  stands  will  it 
be  simplified?  (See  Abt.  26,  and  examples  mid»  it  for  hints  as  to 
methods  of  freeing  of  radicals.) 


25.  Given  s/a-^x  =  V a?+  ^x^ -f-  b\ 

Roots,  a?5=  +  v^a* — 6*. 

26.  Given   ^/l  +  x*  +  Vi  +  a:«  +  \/l  —  x»  =  vT  —  x*. 
Verify.  jRcwfe,  ar-«=  +  f\/ — 6. 

27.  Given  v^ft^  +  a;*  =  v^a*  +  x*. 

Boots,  x=  ±  1  V^b^—a*). 

28.  Given  6 —  v^  a«  +  a?»  =      ^ 

jRoote,  a:=H tv/3 • 

—  a — oS         a 

Oft   /n,.        va^+x» — a      ,  „    ,  2a>/b 

29.  Given  =b.  Boots,  x=  +  - — -. 

va«+a;«+a  ~"  1 — ^  . 

«^    ^.        \/3a?«-f  4  4-  2 

30.  Given     .      ^     ^    =.^.  jRoofe,  a?=  +  &. 

>/3a7«  +  4— 2  "" 

31.  Given  ^gl^  ^ JE!=  f  iJoafe,  =^1.^^^. 

32.  Given -■  -\ ==  x, 

X  +  v/2  —  X*      X — v^2  —  x» 

Boots,  x=^  -J-  >/5. 
1  la 


33.  Given 


jRoote,  a:=  -£  i^^. 
34.  Given  -  ^    =-.  J5oofe,  a7=  +    ;    _\ 
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35.  GiTen-;== h    >  — 7=*^ 


36.  Giren 


Boots,  x=  j-i\/K 
1  +  x  1  —  x 


I  +  x+^l+x*  1  —  x+  >/l  +  x» 

Boats,  a?=  ±  v^^a— 2)«— 1. 


37.  Given H ,  =  or. 


i^oote, 


''^=±nI^- 


38.  Given --=^= +    . =a. 


Boots 


I,  a?=a:  ±-v    1 ;• 


APPLICATIONS. 

1.  What  two  nnmbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  to  the  great- 
er as  10  :  7,  and  whose  sum  multiplied  by  the  less  pro- 
duces 270  ?  -4?is.,  21  and  9. 

8ua. — ^Let  lOas  =s  the  earn  of  the  numbeiB,  and  7x  the  greater. 

Sob. — It  is  customary  to  omit  the  negative  roots  in  giving  answers 
to  examples,  the  nature  of  which  renders  snch  answers  impossible. 
In  this  case  the  question  is  about  pure  number,  and  hence  the  answeis 
should  be  given  without  signs. 

2.  There  are  two  numbers  whose  ratio  is  that  of  4  to  5, 
and  the  difference  of  whose  squares  is  81.  What  ar^ 
the  numbers  ?  Ans.,  12  and  15. 

3.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difference  is  to  the 
greater  as  2  to  9,  and  the  difference  of  whose  squares 
is  128?    Verify. 
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4.  Find  three  numbers  which  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other  as  -^,  f  ,  and  f  do  to  each  other,  and  the  sum  of 
whose  squares  is  724.  Numbers,  12,  16,  18. 

5.  Find  three,  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  m,  n,  and  p,  the 
sum  of  whose  squares  is  equal  to  a. 

Nurnbers,    +^l — ; -—,   +v/"t:^ r-j   a^d 


-4 


ap» 


6.  IMTide  14  into  two  parts  so  that  the  greater  part  di- 
vided by  the  less  shall  be  to  the  less  divided  by  the 
greater  as  16  to  9. 

Stjq. — ^Haying : : :  16  :  9,  it   fbUows    that  as* : 

14  —  X         X 

(14  —  xY  : :  16  : 9,  and  as :  14  —  «  : :  4  : 3,  andx  :  14  : :  4  : 7.    .  *.  osaa 
8,  and  14  —  »  =  6. 

7.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  so  that  the  greats  part  divid- 
ed by  the  less  shall  be  to  the  less  divided  by  the 
greater  as  m  to  7t« 

Parts,  —=z — -r,  and  --= — -r. 
V  m  +v  n  V  m  +v  n 

ScH.— Example  7  is  example  6  generalized.     The  pnpil  shonld  de- 
duce the  resolts  in  the  former  from  these.    Thus,  flubstitatmg  a  =s  14 

m  =  16,  and  n  =  9,  -— : — :  =  8,  etc. 

8.  What  two  numbers  are  they,  whose  product  is  126,  and 

the  quotient  of  the  greater  divided  by  the  less,  3)^? 
Generalize  this.  Arts,,  6  and  21. 

9.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is  370,  and 
the  difference  of  their  squares  208.  Bequired  the 
numbers.  Numbers,  9  and  17. 

Suo. — If  X  represents  the  first,  370  —  sc^  is  the  square  of  the  second 
janmber. 
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10.  Generalize  the  9th,  and  show  that  i\/2(s  +  d)  and 
Jv/2(«  —^H^  are  general  results. 

tl.  For  comparatiyely  small  distances  above  the  earth's 
surface  the  distances  through  which  bodies  fall  under 
the  influence  of  gravity  are  as  the  squares  of  the  timea 
Thus,  if  one  body  is  falling  2  seconds  and  another  3, 
the  distances  fallen  through  are  as  4  :  9.  A  body  falls 
4  times  as  far  in  2  seconds  as  in  1,  and  9  times  as  far 
in  3  seconda  These  facts  are  learned  both  by  obser- 
vation and  theoretically.  It  is  also  observed  that  a 
body  falls  l&iV  ^^^^  ^^  ^  second.  How  long  is  a  body 
in  falling  500  feet?  One  mile  (5280  fi  )  ?  Five  miles  ? 
Ans,y  To  fall  500  ft.  requires  5.58  seconds.  To  isH 
5  miles  requires  40.51  seconds. 

1  %  A  and  B  lay  out  some  money  in  a  speculation.  A  dis- 
poses of  his  bargain  for  $11,  and  gains  as  much  per 
cent  as  B  lays  out  B  succeeds  in  gaining  $36  ;  and 
it  appears  that  A  gains  four  times  as  much  per  cent, 
as  B.     Required  the  capital  of  each. 

RmM,  $5  =  A's  capital,  and  $120  =  B's. 

Suo. — To  avoid  fractions  let  4ac  represent  B's  capital,  and  conse- 
quently A's  gain  per  cent. 

13.  A  money  safe  contains  a  certain  number  of  drawers. 
In  each  drawer  there  are  ajs  many  divisions  as  there 
are  drawers,  and  in  each  division  there  are  four  times 
as  many  dollars  as  there  are  drawers.  The  whole  sum 
in  the  safe  is  $5,324  ;  what  is  the  number  of  drawers  ? 

Arts.,  11. 

Sua. — This  example  giyes  rise  to  a  cubic  equation,  405^  ^  5324. 

14.  Two  travelers,  A  and  B,  set  out  to  meet  each  other  ; 
A  leaving  the  town  C  at  the  same  time  that  B  left  D. 
They  travelled  the  direct  road  from  C  to  D,  and  on 
meeting  it  appeared  that  A  had  travelled  18  miles  more 


r 
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than  B  ;  and  that  A  coi^d  have  gone  B's  jonmey  in 
15J  days,  but  B  would  have  been  28  days  in  perform- 
ing A's  journey.  What  is  the  distance  between  C 
and  i>?  Arts,,  126  mile& 


Sua. 


o 

L 


I 

A        >  <^ 


If  06=  CM  =  the  distance  A  trayeUed,  then  x  — 18  =  MD  ==  the  dis- 
tance  B  travelled.  — -rr —  =  distance  A  travelled  a  day  ;  and  -^ 
==  distance  B  travelled  a  day.     Notice  that  the  times  are  equoL 

15.    From  two  places  at  an  unknown  distance,  two  bodies, 

A  and  B,  move  toward  each  other  till  they  meet,  A  going 

a  miles  more  than  B.     A  would  have  described  B's 

distance  in  n  hours,  and  B  would  have  described  A's 

distance  in  m  hours.     What  was  the  distance  of  the 

two  places  from  each  other  ?  v/m"  +  \/n 

An8,t  a  X  -7=- 7=^. 

vm  —  vn 

16.  A  and  B  engaged  to  work  for  a  certain  number  of 
day&  A  lost  4  days  of  the  time  and  received  $18.75. 
B  lost  7  days  and  received  $12.  Now  had  A  lost  7 
and  B  4  days,  the  amounts  received  would  have  been 
equaL  How  long  did  they  engage  to  work  and  at 
what  rates?  Ans,,  Whole  time,  19  days. 

Sua. — tf  X  =  the  whole  time,  what  represents  A's  daily  wages  ? 
What  B's?  After  the  equation  is  formed,  see  if  yon  cannot  strike  ont 
a  nnmerical  fiictor  from  both  members,  and  extoMst  the  root  voUhout 
expanding. 

17.  A  vintner  drew  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  out  of  a  full 
vessel  that  held  256  gallons  ;  and  then  filled  the  vessel 
with  water,  and  drew  off  the  same  number  of  gal- 
lons as  before,  and  so  on  for  four  draughts,  when  there 
were  only  81  gallons  of  pure  wine  left.  How  much 
wine  did  he  draw  each  time  ? 

Ans,,  64,  48,  36,  and  27  gallons. 
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Sno. — ^If  he  drew  out  -  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cask  each  time, 

X 1 

there  remained  after  the  first  drawing th  of  the  wine  ;  after  the 

^    X  — 1     x  —  1       (x  —  l)*         ^      ^      x^    *    _.,^    («  — 1)* 
second    X or ; ,  and   after  the  fourth   -i —. 

XXV*  X* 

.".    =TftArf  or =  4- 

x«  •  X 

18.  A  ixnmber  a  is  diminiwhed  by  the  nth  part  of  itself, 
this  remainder  is  diminished  by  the  nth  part  of  itself^ 
and  so  on  to  the  fourth  remainder,  which  is  equal  to 
6.    Beqnired  the  value  of  n.  y^ 

19.  There  is  a  number  such  that,  if  the  square  root  of  three 
times  its  square  +  4,  be  taken,  the  quotient  of  this 
root  increased  by  2,  divided  by  the  root  diminished  by 
2,  is  3.    What  is  the  number? 

QoEBT. — ^Which  of  the  equations  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  sec- 
tion does  this  give  rise  to  ? 

20.  If  the  square  root  of  the  difference  betwe^i  the  square 
of  a  certain  number  and  2,  be  both  added  to  and  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  itself  the  sum  of  the  recip- 
rocals of  the  result  is  y^  of  the  number  itsell  What 
is  the  number  ? 

QuKBT. — Which  of  the  equations  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  sec- 
tion does  this  giye  rise  to?    'WiHi  what  modifications? 


^♦» 


SECTION  IL 
Affected  Quadratics. 

1020  An  Affected  Qua^dratic  equaiioB  is  an 
equation  which  contains  terms  of  the  second  degree  and 
also  of  the  first  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quantity. 
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x*—3x=12,4cX+Saa^= -^ ,and-r 4ax+db^=0 

are  affected  quadratic  equations. 

103*  Pvoh.  To  solve  an  Aff^ected  Quadratic  Equation. 

I     RULE, — 1.  Reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  x^+ax^h, 

THE  CHABAOTEBISTICS  OF  WHICH  AfiB,  THAT  THE  FIBST  MiJVirRWit 
OON8I8TS  OF  TWO  TEBM8,  THE  FIBBT  OF  WHICH  JB  POSITiyS  AKD 
S3MPLY  THE  SQUABE  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY,  ITS  COEFFICIENT 
BEINO  UNITY,  WHILE  THE  SECOND  HAS   THE  FIRST  POWEB   OF  THE 

unknown  quantity,  with  any  coefficient  (a)  positive  ob  nega- 
tive, integbal  ob  fbactidnal  ;  and  the  second  membwr  con- 
sists of  known  tebms  (6). 

2.  Add  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  the  second 

TEBM  TO  BOTH  MEBfBEBS  OF  THE  EQUATION. 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  each  member,  thus  produc- 
ing A  SIMPLE  EQUATION  FROM  WHICH  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  UNKNOWN 

QUANTITY  IS  FOUND  BY  SIMPLE  TBANSP06ITION. 

Dem. — ^By  definition  an  Affected  Qoadiatio  Equation  oontainB  but 
three  kinds  of  terms,  viz. :  terms  containing  the  square  of  the  nnknown 
quantity,  terms  containing  the  first  power  of  the  xmknown  qnantity,  and 
kvumm  terms.  Hence  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  terms  may,  by  clearing 
of  fractions,  transposition,  and  uniting,  as  the  particular  example  may 
require,  be  united  into  one,  and  the  results  arranged  in  the  order 
given.  If^  then,  the  first  term,  t.  e.  the  one  containing  the  square  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  has  a  coefficient  other  than  unity,  or  is  nega- 
tive, its  coefficient  can  be  rendered  unity  or  positive  without  destroy- 
ing the  equation  by  dividing  both  the  members  by  whatever  coefficient 
this  term  may  chance  to  have  after  the  first  reductions.    The  equation 

will  then  take  the  form  ^  ^ax=&  ±h.    Now  adding  /  -  J  to  the  first 

member  makes  it  a  perfect  square  ( the  square  of  a;  -f.  -  V  E^ce  a  trino- 
mial is  a  perfect  square  when  one  of  its  terms  (the  middle  one,  (w,  in 
this  case)  is  ^  twice  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  other  two. 
these  two  being  both  positive  {123,  Past  L  )  But,  if  we  add  the  square 
of  half  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  to  the  first  member  to  make 
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it  a  complete  square,  we  must  add  it  to  the  second  member  to  preserve 
the  equality  of  the  members.  Having  extracted  the  square  root  of 
each  member,  these  roots  are  equal,  since  like  roots  of  equals  are  equaL 
Now,  since  the  first  term  of  the  trinomial  square  is  x%  and  the  last 

(-T-j  does  not  contain  ae,  its  square  root  is  a  binomial  consisting  of  a;  ^ 

the  square  root  of  its  third  term,  or  half  the  coefficient  of  the  middle 
term,  and  hence  a  known  quantity.  The  square  root  of  the  second 
member  can  be  taken  exactly,  approximately,  or  indicated,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Finally,  as  the  first  term  of  this  resulting  equation  is  simply 
the  unknown  quantity,  its  value  is  found  by  transposing  the  second 
term. 

X*  X* 

1.  Given  6  —  x q-  =  ^  —  2^+-Q-to  find  the  value  of 

..and  verify.      '  ' 

MODEL   SOLirnON — OPESATION. 

6-05-3  =«-24  +  p 

48  — 8«— as*  =  8*  —  18  +  «« 
—  2a;«  —  16a:  =s  —  66 

»«  -I-  8a5  =  33 
as*  +  8a5  4- 16=  33  4- 16  =  49 

a!  +  4=±7, 
xs^T  —  4  =  3,  and  —  11. 

Explanation. — Clearing  the  equation  of  fractions,  transposing  and 
uniting,  and  dividing  both  members  by  —  2,  I  have  a5«  +  8a;  =  33. 
[Give  the  reasons  why  these  processes  do  not  destroy  the  equation 
often  enough  to  keep  them  fresh  in  memory.]  Now  since  Sx  contains 
the  square  root  of  »«  as  one  of  its  fSactors,  the  other  factor,  8,  is  twice 
the  square  root  of  the  other  term  of  a  trinomial  square  {123,  Pabt  I). 
Hence  i  of  8,  or  4,  squared,  16,  is  the  third  term.  Adding  this  term  I 
have  a5«  -f-  8«  +  16,  which  is  a  perfect  square.  But  as  I  have  added  16 
to  the  first  member  to  make  it  a  perfect  square,  I  must  add  it  to  the 
second  member  to  preserve  the  equality.  This  gives  a;*  +  8a;  +  16  = 
49.  Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members,  I  have  a;  -|-  ^  = 
±  7.  [Notice  that  (a;  -f  4)2  =  a;2  -f  8a;  +  16,  and  tell  why  this  does 
not  destroy  the  equation.  ]  Finally,  transposing  the  4,  I  have  x  = 
—  4  ±  7,  t.  c,  a!  =  3,  and  —  11,  3  if  I  take  the  square  root  of  49  as  -(- 
7,  and  —  11  if  I  take  the  square  root  of  49  as  —  7.  Both  are  correct 
Hence  there  are  two  roots  (values  of  a;)  of  this  equation,  S^  and  —  11. 
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VsBiFic^TioN. — ^To  verify  the  valne  x  =  3,  I  snbstitate  3  for  a;  in  the 
given  equation,  and  have  6  —  3  —  |  =  3  —  2i  +  f,  or  3  —  |=rj-j- 

I,  or  -y*^  =  -^.  To  verify  the  valne  a;  = — 11, 1  substitute  for  aj,  —  11, 
in  the  given  equation  and  have  6  +  H  —  ^V^  =  —  H  —  2i  +  ■'-I*-,  or 
17  — -4^  =  -13i  +  H^,  or-i^  =  V. 

2.  Given  x*  —  8a;  +  5  =  14,  to  find  the  values  of  x^  and 
verify.  ResuU^  j;  =  9,  and  —  1. 

3.  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  at*  —  12a;  +  30  =  3, 

and  verify.  RootSy  9  and  3. 

• 
4ip 9 

4.  Find  the  roots  of  x —  2  =  . 

X 

Suo. — This  reduces  to  a5«  —  Cos  =  —  9.  Whence,  completing  the 
square,  sb«  —  6a!-|-9==9  —  9=r0,  and  x  —  3  =  0,  or  as  =r  3.  In  this 
case  it  appears  that  the  equation  has  but  one  root. 

5.  Given  -  = to  find  the  values  of  x, 

5  X 

6.  Find  the  roots  of  ^{x  —  4)  = ^ ^. 

X 

Suo. — This  reduces  to  as*  —  8aj  =  —  20.  Whence,  completing 
the  square  a;*  —  8a;  -f- 16  =  16  —  20  e=  —  4,  and  extracting  the  root 
e  —  4  =  ±  ^"sZ—iy  or  a;  =  4  ±  2>/—  1,  two  imaginary  roots. 

<j«       /p  __^  9 

7.  Find  the  values  of  a;  in  -  = =-. 

5       X  —  o 

BesvUts,  j;  =  5  +  2>/— 5,  and  5  —  2>/— 5. 

300      ^^       «  j;  —  300 

8.  Find  the  roots  of  a;  H }-  73  =  3 . 

X  X 

Roots,  —  30,  and  —  4b. 

9.  Find  the  roots  of  -^—^ — -  = x. 

2x  X 

Only  one  root,  —  2. 
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10.  Find  the  roots  of  l{x  +  7)+  "^^^  "^  ^'  =  a 

Boots,  6(—  1  +  ^— 1),  and  5(—  1  —  >^— 1),  or  as 
the  same  may  be  written,  —  5(1  —  v^ — 1),  and 

—  5(1  +  v/=^). 

^1.  Find  the  roots  of  ^x*  —  Jar  +  20^  =  42f,  and  verify. 

BootSj  7,  and  —  6  J. 

ScH.  1. — ^Tfais  prooeas  of  adding  the  square  of  half  the  coefficimit 
of  the  fiist  power  of  the  unknown  qnantity  to  the  first  member,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  perfect  square,  is  called  Goxpuecino  the  Squabe. 
There  are  a  variety  of  other  ways  of  completing  the  square  of  an 
affected  qnadratic,  some  of  which  wOl  be  given  as  we  proceed  ;  but 
this  is  the  most  important  This  method  will  solve  all  cases  :  others 
are  mere  matters  of  convenience,  in  special  eases. 

12.  Given  x*  —  x  +  3  =  46to  find  its  roots,  and  verify. 

13.  Given  2ar«  +  gar  —  20  =  70  to  find  its  roots,  and  verify. 

14  Given  6 5-  =  13^x ~ to  find  its  roots 

o  o 

and  verify. 

oe»  ___  Qi» 

15.  Given  6x  -\ =  44  to  find  the  valaes  of  x. 

X 

Sno. — Clearing  of  fractions,  6x*  -|-  35  —  3^  =s  44^ 
Transposing  and  uniting,  6a^  —  47x  as  —  35, 
Dividing  by  6,  ««  —  Y«  =  —  ¥» 

Completing  the  square,  ««  — ^  +  (tt)«  =  (tt)« — V  =»  ¥A^. 
Extracting  the  root,  x  —  f}  =  ^  ^, 

Transposing,  x  =  \i  ±  H=  7,  or  \. 

16.  Find  the  roots  of  5a: —  =  2a?  -4 . 

X  — 3  2 

8uo. — Notice  the  compound  negative  term.  Cleared  of  fractions 
and  reduced,  the  equation  becomes  a^  —  3x  =  4.     .*.2=3i,  and  —  L 

irr     XH    ^    xu  X        *   16  100—    9X 

17.  Find  the  roots  of =  3. 

X  4^* 

SuooBsnoN. — ^Multiply  by  4a^  to  clear  of  fractions. 
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18.  Find  the  roots  of  3a?«  —  20x  —  62  =  7a:  —  2a?«  + 100- 

Boots,  9,  and  —  3f . 

19.  Find  the  roots  of  2a:  —  2  =f=  2  +  -. 

Boots,  3,  and  —  1. 

20.  Find  the  roots  of  ^a;*  —  |a:  +  7  =  8  —  f . 

Boots,  f ,  and  —  f . 

AQ 

21.  Find  the  valaes  of  a:  in  the  equation  -  +  5  = 

a:  +  3 

165 

— r-rrr-  BesvU,  ar  =  5|,  and  5. 

a:  +  10  »  6» 

22.  Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  equation  — ^  —  --  ==  6. 

a:+2       ox 

BesuU,  X  =  10,  and  —  f . 

23.  Giveni(^+4)— I^ILf  =i(4a:+7)—  1,  to  find 
the  Talues  of  a:.  BesvU,  x  =  21,  and  5. 

24.  Given 1 -^-r  =  5A,  to  find  the  roots  and 

x  ar  +  12  ^  * 

verify. 

*  Oj. 11 

25.  Find  the  roots  of  i(8  —  a:)  —  — ~  =  \{x  —  2), 

X  —  o 

and  verify. 

26.  gmdtherootaofg^  +  tg^=:3  +  ^-^^. 

y  4a:  +  «>  18 

and  verify. 

27.  Find  the  values  of  a:  in  the  equation  3a:«  —  2aa:  =  h. 


BesuU,  X  =  — = — ^ 
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opEBATXoir.                           SfiB*  —  2ax  =  h; 
Dividing  by  3,      «« ^x  =  ^ 

Completing  the  square,  a*  —  —a;  +  ^^- J    =  -    4--  =  — g ^ 

a  1  /     * 

Extracting  the  square  root,  as  —  -  =  j-  ^-^  a«  -|-  y^, 

,^          .                a      ^«  -f  36         a  4-  ^/a« -h  36 
Transposing,  «  =  -  ± ^^ »  or  — = ^ 

ScH. — ^The  foim  — ^ — -— ^t —  signifies  that  there  are  two  Tallies 

of  « ;  i  €.,  that  each  of  the  signs  +  and  —  may  be  nsed.    Thus  the 
values  in  this  case  are 

a  +  -s/oJi  +  36        ^         a  —  V^a'-f  36 
«  = 5 »  andxs g —  — 

^8.  Find  the  roots  of  3ar«  +  5ax  =  m.        ^ 

—  5a  +  >/25a«H-   12m 

BootSy — - 

o 

29.  Pmd  the  roots  of  9o**j?«  —  6a^x  =  h*. 


Boots,  — =^ — 7 

X      a       2 
30.  Find  the  valnes  of  a:  in  the  equation  -  +  -  =  -. 

^  a      X       a 


31.  Find  the  roots  of 


BesuU,  a?  =  1  4.  v^l  —  a*. 

2x(a  —  x)        a 
'Sa  —  2x~  l' 

Boots,  fa,  and  -Jo. 


104:»  Cob.  1. — An  effected  quadratic  equation  has  tiw  roots. 
These  roots  may  both,  he  positive,  both  be  negative,  or  one  posi- 
tive and  the  other  negative.  They  are  both  real,  or  both 
imaginary. 

Dem. — ^Let  x^  -4~P*B  =  9  he  any  affected  quadratic  equation  reduced 
to  the  form  for  completing  the  square.  In  this  form  p  and  q  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional.     Solving  this  equa* 
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tion  vre  have  a5  =  —  ^  -j-  ^^j-r — h^-  "^®  '''^1^  ^^^  observe  what  dif- 
ferent forms  this  expression  can  take,  depending  npon  the  signs  and 
relative  values  of  p  and  q, 

1st.    When  p  and  q  are  both  positive.     The  signs  wiU  then  stand  as 
given;  i.  e.,  a;  =  —  ^  ±  v/ 4"  +  ^-       Now,    it  is    evident    that 

^/-^  -f-  5  ;>  ^  for  \^/-T-  +  ?  is  the  sqnare  root  of  something 

p*  P  I P'  P  I  P^ 

more  than  -^.    Fence,  as  -^  <  ^-j-  +  5,  —  f  +  \I-J-  +  «     is 

P  /  P* 

positive;  but  —  ^  —  i^/-j-  +  g  is  negative,  for  both  parts  are  nega- 
tive. Moreover  the  negative  root  is  numerically  greater  than  the  posi- 
tive, since  the  former  is  the  numerical  sum  of  the  two  parts,  and  the 
latter  the  numerical  difference.  .-.  When  p  and  q  are  both  -|-  in  the 
given  form,  one  root  is  positive  and  the  other  negative,  and  the  nega- 
tive root  is  numerically  greater  than  the  positive  one.  See  Example  1, 
above. 

2nd.   When  p  is  negative  and  q  positive.    We   then  have  jc  «=  — 


l(  —  p)*  p  Ip^ 

±     l^—j' — h  5  =  §  ±  ^  |t  +  ?•     I^  we  take  the  plus  sign  of 

the  radical,  x  is  positive;  but  if  we  take  the  —  sign,  x  is  negative,  since 


—  P 
2 


4 


P'  P 

^  +  ?  ^  S'    Moreover,  the  positive  root  is  numerically  the  greater. 

.  * .  When  p  is  negative  and  q  positive,  one  root  is  positive  and  the  other 
negative  ;  but  the  positive  root  is  numerically  greater  than  the  nega>- 
tivc)     See  Example  2,  above. 

—  P 
3rd.    When  p  and  q  are  both  negative.     We  then  have  x  = ^  j- 

p 

real,  and  as  it  is  less  than  ^,  both  values  are  positive.     See  Example  3. 


q  =  0  and  there  is  but  one  value  of  x,  and  this  is 


positive.     (It  is  customary  to  call  this  tvoo  equal  positive  roots,  for  the 
sake  of  analogy,  and  for  other  reasons  which  cannot  now  be  appreci- 
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ated  by  the  pnpiL)    See  Examples  4  and  5.    If  ^  <C  ?«     j^  —  q  'be* 

comes  the  square  root  of  a  negatiye  quantity  and  hence  imaginary. 
See  Examples  6  and  7. 
4th.   When  p  is  posUive   and  q  negaiivt.     We  then  haye  x  =  -^ 


p       Ip- 


Y)  1 1)'  T^ 

•       '  -       As  before,  this  gives  two  real  roots  when  ^  <Ct- 

4 


When  this  is  the  case  both  roots  are  negative.     [Let  the  pnpil  show  how 

thisisseen.]    When  gs=^,  the  roots  are  equal  and  negative  ;ie.  there 

4 

is  bat  one.     When  ^  <[  9  hoth  roots  are  imaginary.     See  Examples 

8,  9,  and  10. 

[Note.  — It  is  not  important  that  the  pupil  remember  all  these  forms ; 
but  it  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  give  the  discussion.  The  ingenious 
student  can  put  the  results  in  a  very  neat  analytical  table.] 

ScH. — ^It  may  be  asked  why,  when  we  extract  the  square  root  of  each 
member  of  the  equation  x*  -|-  px  +  ^  =  9  ~l~  S"*  ^^  write  the  am- 
biguous sign  only  before  the  root  of  the  second  member.  The  reason 
is  the  same  as  given  under  Pure  Quadratics,  Abt.  100,  Scholium,  Thus, 
in  strict  propriety,  the  square  root  of  each  member  of  this  equation 

being  taken  or  indicated  gives  ^  fx-^-^j=  ±     Pj-  "hQ-    ^^^  ^^^ 

these  signs  in  any  order  we  can,  it  amounts  to  taking  the  roots  as  hav- 
ing like  signs  (both  -f->  or  both  — )  or  unlike  signs  (one  -|-  and  the 
other  — ).  Hence  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  ambiguous  sign  to  one 
member  only ;  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  give  it  to  the  second. 

32.  Given  v^ar-f  5  X  v/ar  +  12  =  12, .  to    find   the    values 
of  X.  BesnU,  a?  =  4,  and  —  21. 

SnoGESTioN. — First  clear  the  equation  of  radicals. 


33.  Given  v/4a;-f-6  X  >^7x  + 1  =  30,   to  find  the  values 
of  X.  Values,  a;  =  5,  and  — &J-|-. 

34  Given  a:  +  5  ==  v/ar  +  5  +  6,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Values,  x  =  4ty  and  —  1. 

35.  Given  a:  -f  16  —  7v^J7-f  16  =  10  —  4^0?  +  16,  to  find 
the  values  of  m.  Values,  ar  =  9,  and  — 12. 
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Suo. — ^Pat  the  equation  in  the  form  x-\-  6  =  3v/x  -}~  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^^ 
square. 


36.  Given  3>/x  +  e  +  2=  x-\-  >/a;-f  6,  to  find  the  values 
of  X,  BesuU^  X  =  10,  and  —  2. 

1        4 

37.  Given  y  +  -=  — =  to  find  the  roots. 

^      y       ^3 

RemU,  a?  =  v/3,  Jv/3. 

4 
Svo. — Multiply  hy  y  and  transpose,  and  y* =y  =  —  1.      Ck>m- 

v/8 

4  4      4  1 

pletingthesqnare,  3^< =  y  -|-  5=5  —  1  =5.     Extracting  the  root, 

y/3  3       3  3 

2—2  - 

y -  =  + N/i.     .-.  y  =  --z  ±  >/5  =  2>/i  ±  >/i=3>/I,   andv/i 

v/3  __  n/3 

=  n/3,  andiN/3. 

lOS*  Cor.  2. — ^n  effected  quadratic  being  reduced  to  the 
form  x«  +  px  =  q,  the  valve  of  x  can  always  he  written  out 
vntkout  taking  the  intermediate  steps  of  adding  the  square  of 
half  the  eoefficicnt  of  the  second  term,  extracting  the  root,  and 
transposing.  The  root  in  such  a  case  is  half  the  coefficient  of 
the  second  term,  taken  vrith  the  opposite  sign,  +  th>e  square  root 
of  the  sum  of  the  square  of  this  half  coefficient,  and  the  knovm 
term  of  the  equation.     This  is  observed  directly  from  the  form 

X  ==  —  ^  -f-  s^—  +  q,  and  morein  detail  in  the  demonstration 

of  ^preceding  corollary. 

[Note. — The  pupil  should  use  this  method  in  practice,  but  be  care- 
ful that  the  complete  method  and  its  full  demonstration  is  not  lost 
sight  of.] 

38.  Write  out  the  roots  of  the  following  without  going 
through  the  operations  of  completing  the  square,  etc. : 
z«  +  4z  =  60;  y«  —  42/  =  60;  ar«  +  16a?  =  —  60  ; 
ar«  —  16a:  =  —  60. 

39.  Beduce  the  following  to  the  form  xi»  +  px  ==  q,  and 
then  write  out  the  roots  as  above  : 
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3ar«  +  2ar  4-  6  =  11,  gives  jt*  +  fa:  =  f.     Whence  x  = 

—  i±  v/i+4  =  —  i±i=  1,  and— f. 

_|.  _  ==  _  4,  givesa;*  +  y ar  =  —  y     wnence 

10  [l^364_-10  +  6__         ^^ 

—  5J. 

4a.  — ^^~^  =  14,  gives afl  —  t^  =  7.    Whence jr= 
a;  +  l  ^  4 

40.  Given  9j:-'  —  12jr^  =  —  3,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Valyes,  a?  ±=  3,  and  L 

9 
SuooBSTioN.     9ar-*  =  — . 

y +-        1+ - 

41.  Given   \-  +  f-  =  ^,  to  find  the  roots. 

Suo  —Reduce  the  complex  fractions  to  gimple  ones  by  multiplying 

y«  +  1   ,   y  -f  1        . , 
numerator  and  denominator  by  y.     Wnence  ^^  _  ^  +     _i  =  ♦  • 

Multiply  by  4(y«  —  D  and  4y«  +4  +  V  +  8y  +  4  =  13y«—  13. 
.-.  y  =  3,  and  —  I. 

42.  Given  s/cTf^  +  s/a—x  =  — .  to  find  x. 

5v  a  +  a; 

4a  3a 

Besult,   X  =  —  and  — . 

43.  Given  n/ J+a  —  \/x  +  b  =  >/2i,  to  find  the  roots. 

iJest^,  a:  =  -  ?^  ±  *v/2HM^6^ 

^a._|.5.    _2'v/2a;«  +  2<ia;  =  6  —  a  —  2sB.    8flJ«  +  8ax  =  b«  —  2a6 
—  46a;  4-  a«  4-  4aa;  -h  4a;«. 
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44  Given   — -—  {d^—b^)x= j to 

find  the  values  of  x.  HesuU^    x  ==  a,  and  —  b. 

1  nh 

SuG. — —  = -.    Whence  the  given  equation 

(ab^f  ^  +  (a'2hf  *      a*  +  6^ 
becomes  ac*  —  (a  —  h)z  =  ab. 

X  X  b 

46.   Given  -7= /         '  +    -7=         /  =^  -7=>to 

\/ar  4.  \/o  —  a?  var — va — x  vx 

jond  the  roots.  Boots,  x  =  — -= — 

Sxjo. — ^Add  the  fractions  in  the  first  member,  and  :r =  ~7^ 

Whence  2x2  =  26x  —  06. 


FOR  REVIEW  OR  ADYAKCED  COURSE. 

106.  CoR.  3. —  Upon  the  principle  that  the  middle  term  of  a 
trinomial  square  is  tvnce  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the 
other  two  (94,  OS^  Part  l,),we  can  often  complete  the  square 
more  advantageously  than  by  the  regular  rule, 

[Note. — A  few  examples  will  be  given  to  illustrate  this  corollary, 
and  if  more  are  needed  the  pupil  can  use  those  which  precede.  The 
methods  which  follow  are  rather  such  as  experts  will  use  than  such  as 
are  important  in  an  elementary  course  of  training.  The  use  of  them 
might  be  left  optional  with  the  student.  Those  who  have  special  ap- 
titude for  the  science  will  learn  them  with  profit,  whUe  to  perplex 
others  with  them  may  be  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit.  ] 

46.  Solve  4078  +  16a?  =  33. 

SoiiunoN. — Dividing  IGx  by  twice  the  square  root  of  4afi,  i  e.,  by  4a!, 
and  adding  the  square  of  the  quotient,  (4)^  to  both  members,  4x^  -f" 
16aj  +  16  =  49.  Extracting  the  root  2a;-f-4=s±7.  .-.«  =  $, 
and  —  V"- 

47.  Solve  8ar«—12x  =  36. 

Suo. — Divide  the  equation  by  2,  and  proceed  as  above.  4x'^ — 6x  -f- 
(1)2  =  Y,  205  —  J  =  ^  I,  and  «  =  3,  and  — IJ.  In  this  example  the 
regular  method  is  better. 
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4a  Solve  3a:«  +  2a?  =  5. 

SiK».~Maltipl7  by  3  and9x*-f6a;=rl5.  Whence  9aJ«4-6a5  +  l  =  16. 
2=1,  and  —  }. 

49.  Solve  110a:«  —  21x  =  —  1.        BesvU,  x  =  ^,  and  ^. 

Soo.— Mnltiply  by  110,  and  (110)  V— 21 .  110x=  — 110.  Whence 
110fx«— 21 .  110a5-HV)«= 4.  and  110k  —  V=  ±  J- 

50.  Solve  3ar«  +  5a:  =  2. 

Suo.  (3)«*t  +  3.6x  +  (j)»^e  +  «f  =  y.  Whence  3a;+f=:fc}. 
•  '.  x=s^,  and  —  2. 

BcH. — ^It  appears  that  by  this  method  the  term  to  be  added  to  com*' 
plete  the  square  is  the  square  of  k  the  coefficient  of  the  first  power  of  x. 
Therefore  when  this  coefficient  is  odd,  fractions  arise.  These  can 
always  be  avoided  by  doubling  the  equation  when  this  coefficient  ia 
odd,  before  com|>leting  the  square. 

51.  Solve  3a:«  —  7a:  =  40. 

SoiiirnoK. — ^Multiplying  by  2  to  avoid  fraotionB,  OsE*  —  lix  as  80. 
(6)«ir*  —  6.14a;+(7)«  =  49+480  =  529.  6a:  — 7=  ±23.  x=5.  and 
-2t. 

52.  Solve  3a?(x  +  5)  =  96  +  4a:(l  —  x),  and  verify. 

Sua. — ^Perform  as  few  multiplications  as  possible.  When  the  square 
is  completed,  this  stands  (14)»a^  +  14  •  22a;  +  (11)'  =  14  •  192  +  121 
=  2809. 

53.  Solve  fr«  +  ia:  +  ^  =  0. 

54  Solve r-o=K- 

X  —  2       a:  +  2       5 

55.  Solve  (ax  —  b){bx  —  a)  =  C. 

Sua.  abafi  —  (a^+b^)x  =  (fl  —  db.  2abgfi—{w)  =  2c«—  2ab,  letting 
(m)  stand  for  the  term  which  becomes  the  middle  term  of  the  trino- 
mial square  and  which  disappears  in  the  subsequent  process.  Then 
(2a5)«««  —  (m)  +  (a*  +  6«)«  =  (a«  +  6«)«  +  4a6c*  —  4a«&«      .-.  a;  = 

a*  +  h*  ±  \/{a^  —  h'^)^-{-Aabc* 

'  255  ' 


^^    o.  -i      o, —  \/2ax—x*  X  _    . 

56.  Solve  — - — ^  = .        Boots,  x=cl  ana  4flt 

a -f  v/2ar  —  a:«      fl — x  ^  * 

SuooESTioN. — Clear  of  fractions  and  condense. 
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SECTION  III. 

Equations  of  Other  Degrees  which  may  be  solyed  as 

Quadratics. 

107 •  JPvop.  1.  Any  "Pure  Equation  (i  e.,  one  containing 
ihe  unknown  quaniity  effected  with  hut  one  exponent)  can  he 
solved  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  Pure  Quadratic. 

Bem. — ^In  any  sach  equation  we  can  find  the  value  cf  the  unknown 
quantity' afifected  by  its  exponent,  as  if  it  were  a  simple  equation.  If 
then  the  unknown  qnantity  is  affected  with  a  positive  integral  expo- 
nent it  can  be  freed  of  it  by  evolution  ;  if  its  exponent  be  a  positive 
fraction  it  can  be  freed  of  it  by  extracting  the  root  indicated  by  the 
numerator  of  the  exponent,  and  involving  this  root  to  the  power  indi- 
cated by  the  denominator.  If  the  exponent  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  negative  it  can  be  rendered  positive  by  multiplying  the  equation  by 
it  with  a  numerically  equal  positive  exponent    <^  e.  d. 

L  Solve  y -=  -y. 

2/*    -S 

8vQ.  y3  a  8.  .  • .  y  ss  2.  Why  not  put  the  4-  sign  before 
the  2? 

2.  Solve  — -r-3  =  —  an  ,  1  ,•  BesuU,  y  =  — 4 

2/3+8  60  +  ^1/3  '^ 

QxTEBY. — Can  the  root  of  a  Pure  Cubic  Equation  be  imaginary? 
Why? 

3.  Solve  3a:*  —  5  =  2ar*  RemU,  x  =  126. 
4  Solve  ^  +  1  =Aj !/•  BesuU,  x  =  32. 


—  5.      5       2  25 

5.  Solve  12a?   ^  +  -  =  ~  +  — .  EesuU,  x  —  27, 
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6.  Given   {x  +  (4ar  +  lla*)^}^  =x^  +  a*  to  find  the 
valne  of  x.  HesuU,  x  *=  16a. 


7.  Solve  3aar-  =  2ax»  +  5b.  BesuU 


8.  Solve  a  —  1  =  bx*      —  a?«    . 


^ '  -  -Jc?)- 


a  — 1 


BesuU^  x=  [t 1~)"~" 


9.  Solve  a?*  =  27.    Also  x^  =  L     Also  y*  =  32. 

Boots,  81,  4-  32,  and  a 

Qctbt.— Why  the  ±  aign  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  othexs  ? 


108»  JPvop*  2*  Any  equation  containing  one  unknown 
quantity  ejected  unth  only  two  d^erent  exponents^  one  of  which 
is  twice  the  other,  can  he  solved  as  an  Affected  Quadratic, 

DxBL — Let  m  represent  any  number,  positiTe  or  negative,  integral  or 
fractional ;  then  the  two  exponents  will  be  represented  by  m  and  2m  ; 
and  the  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the  form  x^  -|-  px"  =  q.  Now 
let  y  =  2" ,  and  ^  =  x**,  whatever  m  may  be.    Substituting  we  have 

y»  4-py  ssr  gr,  whence  y  =  —  ^  ±      |-|-  +q.    But  y  =  «" ;  hence 


H  ^  Jf + ^f' 


D. 


1.  Solve  3«a  +  42a?*  =  3321. 

SoiiXTTioN. — ^Let  y  ==  ac*,  whence  y«  =s  ae=»  ;  and  3y«  -f-  42y  =  3321. 

a. 
From  this  y  =  27,  and  —  41.   Taking  the  first  value,  a;'  =  27.    .  * .  9 

a  

=  9.    Taking  the  second  ac*  =  —  41    .  • .  x  s  ^1681.     We  therefore 

find  that  x  »  9,  and  ^leSlT 
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2.  Solve x^  +  7x^  =  U.        x=  ±S,ot  ±  {—  11)^. 
QuxBT. — ^How  many  valaes  ?    Which  are  imaginazy  ? 

3.  Solve  4r*  +  a;*  =  39.  x  =  729,  and  (—  )*• 

4.  Solve  Zx^  +  42afi  =  3321.  a?  =  3,  and  —  ^41. 

5.  Solve  —  +  2=-^  a?  =4,  and  4^2. 

ScH. — It  is  not  necessary  to  substitnte  another  letter  for  the  unknown 
quantity  as  given  in  such  examples.     Thns,  in  JSc  3,  donbling,  to 

avoid  fractions,  Sas'  -f-  2x^  =s  78.    Completing  the  square  8^^  -f  (^) 

+  1  =  8-78  4-  1  =  625.  .  Extracting  root8aj«  +1=:  ±  26, »«  =  3, 

13  /13  \e 

and J-.    .-.  a  =  729,  and!  —  J  . 

[Note.— Solve  the  next  six  -without  snbstitating.] 

6.  Solve  x^o  _|_  3i-i:»  =32.  x  =  1,  and  —  2. 

i_  1 

7.  Solve  x»  +  13a;«-  =  14  a:  =  1,  and  (—  14)"". 

8.  Solve  3x^  —  4tx^  =  7.  x  =(o)  ^^  1- 

9.  Solve  3x  +  2\/x  =  1. 

SUGOXBTIONS.     (3)^  +  (m)  +  1  ■=  ^     •  '•  '^^  =  i  "^d  —  !• 
z  =  i,  and  1 . 

10.  Solve  v/2x  —  7a7  =  —  52.  x  =  8,  and  ^g^. 

11.  Solve  X  +  2v/a^  +  c  =  0. 

x=  { —  \/a  ±  N/cHir^}*. 

|6  _  1  +  ^* 

12.  SolveoTiv/ X —  — 7=^* 

>ar        ^  va; 
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Sua. — The  first  member  may  be  written — =— •    Hesoe  drop* 

ping  the  denominator,  ^/x|  and  squaring,  60*  —  a^  s=z  1  ^  2fl0*  -f~  ^• 


FOB  REYIEW  OB  ADYANCED  COUBSE. 

109»  Prop*  3»  Equations  may  frequently  be  put  in  the 
form  of  a  qiuuiratic  by  a  judicious  grouping  (f  terms  contain^ 
ing  the  unknown  quantity,  so  that  one  group  shall  be  the  squa^re 
root  of  the  other. 

Dem,  — This  proposition  will  be  established  by  a  few  examples,  as  it  is 
not  a  general  troth,  bat  only  points  oat  a  special  method. 

BXAHPLEB. 

1.  Solve2x«  +  3x  — 5v/2j7«-}-3ar-f  9  +  3  =  0. 

SoiiUnoN.  — ^Add  6  to  each  member  and  arrange  thus,  (2sb'  -|-3x  -(-  9) — 

6(2at*  +  3a;+9) -=6.  Put  {2x^  +  3x+9y  =sy,  and  the  equation  be- 
comes y« — 5j/=  6.  Whence  y = 6,  and  —  1.  Taking  y  =  6,  2x«  -|- 
Zx+d  =  36.    WhencesssS,  and  — 4i.    Takingy=— *1,  2a;<-f  3a;  +  9 

s=3 1.     Whence  x  = ^-j • 

4 

2.  Given  {2x  +  6)^  +  (2jf+ 6)^= 6,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Bug.— Put  y  =  (2x  +  6)*;  whence  y«4-y  =  6,  y=s2  and  —  3. 
.-.  2x  +  6=16,  and  also  2a;-f- 6=81.    x=5,  and37l. 

QuKBY.  —Will  the  value  x = 37i  verify  ?    Why? 

Ans. — Sinee  (2x4-6)  and  (2x-|-6)  are  even  roots,  their  signs  are 
strictly  ambiguous,  though  not  so  expressed  in  the  example.  Substi- 
tuting for  oc,  37i,  the  equation  becomes  (81)  -|~  (3^)   =^  ^     ^  ^^^  ^® 

regard  (81)  ^^ — 3,  as  it  is,  as  really  as  it  is  -|-3,  the  value  verifier 
Such  cases  are  frequent. 

3.  Given  (a?+12)i==6—  (a?  +  12)i  to  find  the  values  of 
X,  and  verify  both  values. 
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^  ^^^"^  (2^=^=*+  (2^^  ^  fi^d  the  values 

o^  ^-  Values,  a:  =  3,  and  1. 

Suo.— Put  (2aj  -—  4)«  =  y. 

6.  Solvea?+6  — >/a7+5  =  6.  ar=4,and— 1. 

6.  Solve  2N/ar«  —  3ar  -f  11  =  a?«  —  3a7  +  8. 

Suo.  g2— 3a;  +  8~2>/a!^— 3a;  +  ll=0.  Add  3  to  each  member 
andaj«-3a;+ll-2v/jc«-3x4-U=3.  Put  v/a;«-3aj+ll  =  y,  and 
1(2— 2y=3.     .-.  x=2,  h  or  i(3  ±  y/^^dl.) 

7.  Solve  (x«  —  9)«  =  3  +  ll(ar«  —  2). 

J?  =  4-  5,  and  -j-  2. 

8.  Solve  (x  +  ^)'+x  =  4:2—-. 

\        x/  X 

«  =  4  2,  and  i(—  7  +  \/l7). 

9.  Solve  j?-(l  +  3^)  —  (3a?«  +  jr)  =  70. 

Sua.    a;'(l  -f-  — )«  =  i(3aj«  +  x)fi.  Hence  the  equation  may  be  written 
(3a^  +  «)«  —  9(3a;2  +  «)  =  630. 


i?est^fe,  X  =  3,  —  3^,  and  i(—  1  ±  ^—  251). 

X  +  v/^       ar-'i  —  X 
X — n/^ 


10.  Solve —  =  — - — ,  Boots,  ^  =  4,  and  1, 

Suo.— Divide   by  jb  +  \/x,   and  =  x  —  Vx^     Hence  4  = 

x—>\/x  ^ 

{x —  y/x)^,  OTx—  \/xz=  ^_  2. 

HO*  Cor. — ^The  form  of  the  compound  term  may  some- 
times be  found  by  transposing  all  the  terms  to  the  first  member, 
arranging  them  with  reference  to  the  unknown  quantity,  and 
extracting  the  square  root.  In  trying  this  expedient,  if  the 
higher  exponent  is  not  even  it  must  be  made  so  by  multiplying 
the  equation  by  the  unknoum  quantity.  In  like  manner  the 
coefficient  of  this  term  is  to  be  mxide  a  perfect  square.     When 
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the  process  of  exiractmg  the  root  terminates,  if  the  root  found 
can  he  detected  as  a  part,  or  factor,  or  factor  of  a  part  of  the 
remainder,  the  root  may  be  the  polynomial  term. 

11.  Solve--  — +  -^=—  +  H. 

Soi<unoN. — Cleared  of  fractions,  transposed  and  ananged,  this  be- 
comes 3x<— 42353 4- I68a!«—147x— 180=0.  Dividing  by 3,  »«— 14a? 
+56aj«  — 4ftr— 60=0. 

Eztraeting  square  root  »<— 14a59+56aj«  —  49x — 60|a;«  —  7x. 

x^ 

2af«--7«|— 14x3  -f  56«« 
—  14afi-j-4Qx^ 

7g«— 49g  — 60 
7(««— 7x)— 60 

After  obtaining  two  terms  of  the  root  we  observe  the  root  itself  as  a  &o- 
tor  in  part  of  the  remainder.  The  polynomial  is  therefore  (pfi — 7x)* 
4-  7(x«  —  7x)  — -  60  =  0.     This   is    solved  as  before,     x  =  4,  3,  and 

i(7  ±  VW). 

12.  Solve  X*  —  12x>  +  Ux*  —  4Sx  =  9009. 

One  valve  of  xv&  13. 

13.  Solve  j:3  —  6a7«  +  11a:—  6  =  0.  x  =  1,  2,  and  3. 

14  Solve  4i?^  +  H  =  ^'  +  33. 

a7  =  2,  —  f,  andi(l  ±  >/— 43)- 

15.  Solve  a7<  —  2a73  +  a:  =  a.  x  =  |  ±  ^^  ±  v^a  +  i- 

16.  Solve  x^+  x^  —  4x^  +  X'\-l  =  0. 

x=  1,  and = , 

Solution. — Dividing  by  x«,  x«  -|-  x  —  4  -| f-  -  =  0,  which  maybe 

X         X 

1  1  /        IV      /        1\ 

written  x2 4- 2 -I f-x+ -  =  6,  or(x  +  - )  -|-(x  +  -  1=6.    When<se 

X*  X  \         x^        \         x/ 

the  compound  term  appears. 
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[NoTB. — The  discovei'y  of  such  deyioes  as  are  required  for  the  8olu« 
tion  of  this  equation,  is  quite  beyond  the  skill  of  any  but  expert  alge- 
braists.] 


Ill,  JPTOp,  4.  When  an  equation  is  redvxxd  to  the  form 

x"  + Ax^-^  +  Bx-^'  +  Cx*-* 4-L=0,  tte  roots,  witfi  their 

signs  changed,  are  factors  of  the  absolute  {Icnown)  term,  L, 

Dem. — 1st.  The  equation  being  in  this  form,  if  a  is  a  root,  the  equa- 
tion is  divisible  by  a;  —  a.  For,  suppose  upon  trial  x — a  goes  into  the 
polynomial  x"  -f"  Aic"— ^  +»  ®^-»  Q  times  w\Jlh  a  remainder  R.  (Q  rep- 
resents any  series  of  tezsis  which  may  arise  from  such  a  division,  and 
B,  any  remainder.)  Now,  since  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  divisor, 
■4^  the  remainderequals  the  dividend,  we  have  (x  —  a)  Q  +  R=  »"  4- 
Ax"— ^  4-  B«»- 2  4-  Oaf""'  -  -  -  -f-L,  But  this  polynomial  =«  0.  Hence 
^x  —  a)Q  +  R  =  0.  Now,  by  hypothesis  a  is  a  root,  and  consequently 
jB  —  a  =  0.    Whence  R = 0,  or  there  is  no  remainder. 

2nd.  If  now  x — a  exactly  divides  «"  4-A.aj"— ^  4"^^**  "  ' + ^^ "" '  — V^ 
a  must  exactly  divide  L,  as  readily  appears  from  considering  the  pro- 
cess of  division.  Hence  —a  is  a  factor  of  L,  a  being  a  root  of  the 
equation.    Q.  E.  D. 

[NoTH. — In  most  of  our  better  text  books  there  will  be  found  specisd 
methods  for  reducii^  some  forms  of  higher  equations  (usually  cubics, 
it  will  be  observed,)  to  quadratics,  by  separating  and  arranging  tho 
terms,  adding  some  term,  multiplying  or  dividing  by  some  number, 
so  as  to  make  some  binomial  factor  appear  which  can  be  divided  out, 
or  so  that  }>oih  members  shall  become  perfect  squares.  This  method 
is  always  difficult  of  application,  depending,  as  it  does,  solely  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  student  Tke  binomial  factor  sought  by  these  means 
is  readily  fatmd  Ity  (he  principle  above  given.  The  difficulty  in  always 
^soov^ingji  root,  on  this  principle,  arises  from  the  &ct  that  the  num- 
ber of  factors  of  L,  including  fractional  and  imaginaiy  ones,  is  infinite. 
So  that  this  method  will  be  of  service  only  when  some  one  or  more  of 
the  roots  is  an  easily  recognized  factor  (usually  an  integral  one)  of  L. 
But,  in  this  respect,  the  method  is  equally  as  good  as  the  cumbrous  ones 
usually  given,  since,  in  cases  where  we  could  not  recognize  the  root  in 
this  way,  it  would  be  littie  less  than  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do  it  in  the 
other.  In  fact,  the  examples  ordinarily  given  to  illustrate  the  expedi- 
ents referred  to,  are  here  given,  and  solved  by  a  simple  and  uniform 
method.] 
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1.  Solve  2x*  —  68a:  =  32  —  llafl. 

17x3 
SoiiXTTZON. — ^This  may  be  written  x*  -J — ^ Mx  —  16  =  0.    By 

Pbop.  4  the  roots  of  this  equation  are  feMstors  of  16.    We  therefore  try 

in  order  ±1,  ±  2,  ±  4,  ±  8,  ^  16,  (all  the  integral  factors  of  16)  till 

we  find  whether  there  is  an  integral  root.     We  see  at  once  that  neither 

-|-  1  nor  —  1  satisiies  the  equation.     Tiying  -f-  2  we  find  it  is  a  root. 

ITaJ' 
Hence  OB — 2  is  the  divisor  sought    Dividing ac< -|- —q 34fl5  — 16=0, 

21 
by  2 — 2,  we  have  afl  -f- 17^  +  21aE  -j-  8  =s  0.     Bat  as  —  2  satisfies  the 

21 
equation  as  well  as  -f- 2,  x-^^iba  divisor.    Dividing  afi  -^ -^x^  4~  21as 

17 
-|-8  =  0by(E4-2we  have ««  +  "S" *  4"  ^  =  ^'      From  this  equation 

xsss  —  8,  and  —  i.    The  roots  therefore  are  2,  —  2,  — 8,  —  i. 

2 

2.  Solvea?— 1=2+-T=. 

va? 

Suo. — ^Put  y  sae  >/x,  and  clearing  of  fractions  and  transposing; 
1^  —  3y  —  2  =  0.  If  there  are  integral  roots  of  this  equation  they  are 
■^  1,  or  -{.  2.  -f"^  does  not  satisfy  the  equation  and  hence  is  not  a 
root  But  —  1  does.  Hence  2/  +  ^  i^  ^  divisor.  Dividing,  we  get 
yi — y — 2=0.  Whence  y=2,  or — 1.  .•.  The  roots  of  me  equa- 
tion ^  —  3y — 2=0  are  —  1,  2,  and  —  1,  there  being  two  equal  roots. 

Now  as  y  =  \/x,  X  =  1,  and  4. 

3.  Solve  x»  —  3x*  +  x  +  2  =  0. 

The  irrational  roots  are  ^(1  4.  >/5). 

4.  Solve  x^  =  Qx  +  9. 

Imaginary  roots,  ^(  —  3  '4-  v/  —  3). 

[NoTB. — ^The  simpler  roots  are  not  given  in  these  results,  since  they 
would  at  once  indicate  the  factor  to  be  divided  out  of  the  equation.] 

6.  Solve  2x^  —  X*  =  1,  or  x^  —  ^x^  —  ^  =  0.     (j-lisa 
factor  of  — i).        Imaginary  roots,  \{ — 1  -f  v^ — 7).     • 

2 

6.  Solve  X*  —  —  =  1^,  or  x3  —  ^^x  —  f  =-=  0.     (±1  and 

ox 

j-  •§-  are  factors  of  the  absolute  term.) 

Surd  roots,  J(l  ±  v/io). 
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7.  Solve  x-{-7x^  =  22.      (Put  x^  =  y,) 

Imaginary  Boots,  29  +  7>/— 10. 

a  Solve  j:^  +  J^3  —  39a?  =  81. 


9.  Solve  X  = 


Imaginary  Boots,  \{ —  13  -f  \/ — 156). 

12  +  8  \/x 
X  —  5 

Imaginary  Boots,  ■J^( —  3  +  v— 7). 

Suggestion. — See  la.  2  above. 

10.  Solve  —J h 49  =  9  -f  -. 

4:  X*  X 

Surd  Boots,  |(—  3  ±  v/93). 

232  24  192 

HvQ. — ^Thifl  pat  in  the  required  form  is  a^ — —  ac*  — j^  +    j^=zO, 

^if  4«/  4(7 

Examine  for  integral  roots  by  trying  ^  1,  and  ±  2,  etc.     The /orm  of 

the  absolute  .term  sn^ests  also  a  fractional  root     To  test  for  this  we 

wonld  try  fractions  with  7  for  denominator.     These  processes  may  be 

a  little  tedious,  but  there  is  method  in  tiiem.     But  suppose  this  ques- 

*•         •        •    +1,    ^        «..      232    ,       24           192       _       ,    .  ... 

tion  given  in  the  form  x*  —  -r^— «*  =  t^« Tq-«     By  what  possible 

4(7  4(7  4«/ 

means  could  the  pupil  discover  that  it  must  be  put  in  the  form  given  in 

the  example,  and  then  the  square  of  both  members  completed  by 

1                                                                            49se^                   49 
adding  —  to  each  member,  and  writing  the  result,  — j 49-1 j 

^-.    «  1      on  841        17        232  1     .   r 

ll.Solve27^-g^+^=— -3^  +  5. 

,x.       *v           X.            v       .^  .   2     ,        232          840        ^ 
SuG. — ^From  the  equation  we  have  x*  +  ^r-ai* ^r-x ^r-  =0. 

ol  ol  ol  I 

Searching  for  integral  roots  we  readily  find  2,  and  dividing  out  the 

326  420 

foctor  X  —  2,  have  aJ3  -|-  2aj*  -| ^r-x  -f-  -^r—  =  0.     To  find  a  root  of 

ol  ol 

this  by  inspection  would  be  a  hopeless  task.     It  is ^,  and  x  -| — ^ 

is  the  divisor  which  reduces  the  equation  to  a  quadratic  whose  roots 

are  J  (—  2  ±  -v/-  266> 
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The  method  of  solTing  this  equation  by  completing  the  square  of 

841  1 

both  members  is,  to  multiply  by  3,  transpose  —  and  —  (not  uniting 

them),  and  add  one  to  each  member,  thus  deducing  81a;*  4~  ^^  "h 

—  ss -4-    4~  ^^'     Extracting  the  square  root  of  both 

X*  3fi  X  ■ 

members  9a5-f-"~  =  ±( h  ^  )• 

,^    „  ,      18       81  — a?«        x«  — 66 

12.   Solve  —  -f =  =r: — . 

a?«  9x  72 

Sua. — ^Putting  this  in  the  form  reqmred  Ihe  absditte  term  is 
— 1296  ;  the  integral  factors  of  which  are  very  numerous.  But  trying 
4-  1,  i  2,  ±  3,  i  4,  ±  6,  ±  8,  ±  9,  we  find  —  4  and  9  to  be  two 
of  the  roots. 

The  method  of  solving  this  by  putting  it  in  form  so  as  to  complete 

the  square  of  both  members,  is  to  multiply  by  2,  and  add  ^r-  +  oZ 

*   V  *v  V  v*  •  •        36  ,    18    ,  9         «•       2a!    ,    4         _ 

to  both  members,  obtaining  —-f  —  +  -  =  —  -f-  —  -}--.        Ex- 

traoting  root  -+  ^=:  ^(^  +  -.\      Whence  a;  ass  9,  —  4^  —  4,  and 

—  9,   there  being  two  roots  —  4. 

3  +  4:\/x 

13.  Given  w  —  3  = to  find  the  toots. 

X 

Sxn». — ^The  roots  being  all  surds  and  imaginaries  in  this  equation 
cannot  be  found  by  the  principle  in  the  proposition.  The  following 
special  expedient  may  be  resorted  to  : 

Clear  of  fractions  and  add  x  -^  1  to  each  member  and  sfl  —  2sb  -|-  1 

=  44-  4:>/'x  +  X, 

14.  Solve  the  following  by  the  principle  in  the  proposition: 

a:  +  l=-^-  +  -i^  +  10). 

x  —  l         3      15  x  +  1 

X  +  5         X       X    X  +  5' 

x*  +  x^  —  4tx*  +  x  +  l=0.     (See  Ex,  16,  Prop.  3.) 

[Note. — Many  of  the  examples  uuder  X^p.  3  can  be  readily  solved 
in  this  manner.] 
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SECTION  IV. 

SimnltaneoiLS  Equations  of  the  Seoond  Degree  between 

two  Unknown  Quantities. 

112»  IProp*  !•  Two  egtiatums  between  tvxp  unknotvn 
qvantUies,  one  of  the  second  degree  and  the  other  of  the  first, 
may  always  he  solved  as  a  qvxidratic, 

Bem. — The  general  form  of  a  QuadrcUic  Equation  between  two  nn* 
known  quantities  is 

aa«  -f-  6a^  +  cy2  +  doj  +  cy  +/=  0, 
since  in  every  sach  equation  all  the  terms  in  a^  can  be  collected  into 
one,  and  its  coefficient  represented  by  a  ;  all  those  in  xy  can  also  be 
collected  into  one,  and  its  coefficient  represented  by  &,  etc^  etc 

The  general  form  of  an  equation  of  the  First  Degree  between  two 
variables  is 

a'x  +  b'y  -f  c'  =  0. 

5'« c' 

Now,  from  the  latter  x  = -, ,  which  substituted  in  the  for- 

a 

mer  gives  no  term  containing  a  higher  power  of  y  than  the  second, 

and  hence  the  resulting  equation  is  a  quadratic    q.  x.  ix 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Given  x  —  ^^^~  =  4,  and  y  —  ^       ^  =  1. 

SvQ. — From  the  first  s  sss  8  ^-^  y.     Substituting  this  value  of  ae  in 

the  second,  we  have  y  — —-J  =  1,  or  y  —  :Tjr — -  =  1;  whence 

ys  —  9y  =  — 18,  and  y  =  6  and  3. 

2.  Given  a?  +  y  =  7,  and  a?«  +  2y«  =  34."  Verify. 

3.  Given  -  -\ —  =  2,  and  x  +  y  =  2,    Verify. 

X       y 

4.  Given  x  +  y  =  100,  and  xy  =  2400. 

6.  Given  2a?  +  3y  =  37,  and  i  +  -^  =  ^. 

^  X       y        45 

6.  Given  2afl  +  xy  —  6y«  =  20,  and  2j?  —  3y  =  1. 
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7.  GiTen  jr  +  i  =  — ^,  and  —^  =  — ^. 

8.  Giyen  .ly  +  .125^7  =  y  —  x,  and  y  —  .5x  =  , 75xy  — 
Sx.  JSesults,  or  =  0,  and  4;  and  y  =  0,  and  5. 

9.  Given  .3j?  +  .125y  =  3jr  —  y,  and  3a:  —  .By  =  2.25xy 
+  3y. 

BesuUs,  a:  =^  0,  and  —  1;  and  y  =  0,  and  —  2f. 


113  •  JPTOpm  2»  In  general,  the  soliUion  of  two  quadrat- 
ics between  two  unhnovm  quantities^  requires  the  soltUion  of  a 
biquadralic, 

Dzu. — Two  Geneial  EqnatioDS  between  two  unknown  quantities 
hftTe  the  forms 

(1)  aaB«-f- ^  +  cy*  +  *5  +  «y +/=0,  and 

(2)  a'aj«  +  l/«y  +  <f}^  +  d'x  +  ^y-\-f  =  0. 


4 


2a     ^'^       4=o«  a 

Now,  to  sabsiitate  this  yalne  of  x  in  equation  (2),  it  mnst  be  squared, 
and  also,  in  another  term,  multiplied  by  y,  either  of  which  operations 
produce  rational  terms  containingy^,  and  a  radical  of  the  second  degree. 
Then,  to  free  the  resulting  equation  of  radicals  will  require  the 
squaring  of  terms  containing  y',  which  will  give  terms  in  y*,  as  well 
as  other  terms.    Q.  B.  D. 

[Note. — Since  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  embrace  ih.e 
xesolution  of  the  higher  equations,  only  such  special  cases  of  Simulta- 
neous Quadratics  with  two  unknown  quantities,  will  be  introduced,  as 
can  be  resolved  by  the  methods  of  quadratics.] 


114:*  IProp*  3m  Two  Homogeneous  Quadratic  Equations 
between  two  unknown  quantities  can  always  be  solved  by  the 
method  of  quadratics,  by  substituting  for  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities  the  product  of  a  new  unknown  quantity  into  the 
other. 

Def. — ^A  Homogeneous  Equation  is  one  in  which  each  term  contains 
the  same  number  of  factors  of  the  unknown  quantities.  2a^  —  9xy  — 
y>  sss  16  is  homogeneous     2x^  —  2y  -|~  ^"^  =  ^^  ^^  ^^^  homogeneous. 
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Debl — The  truth  of  this  proposition  will  be  more  readily  appre- 
hended by  means  of  a  particular  example.  Taking  the  two  homoge- 
neous equations  7^  —  jcy  -f-  y'  =  21,  and  y«  —  2jc2/  -f-  15  =  0.  Let 
as  =  v^/,  v  being  a  new  unknown  quantity,  called  an  auxiliary,  whose 
value  is  to  be  determined.  Substituting  in  the  given  equations,  we 
have  uV  —  vy*  -f-  j^  s=:  21,  and  y«  —  2vy«  =  —  15.    From  these  we 

find  y>  = -r-—,   and    y*  == .     Equating  these   values 

21                  15 
of  w«,  -3 — r  =  R T  ;  whence  42t?  —  21  =  15v«  —  15t?  4-  15. 

*  tj*  —  V  -f- 1       2u  —  1 

This  latter  equation  is  an  afifected  quadratic,  which  solved  for  v,  gives 

V  =  3 ,  and  \.     Knowing  the  values  of  v  we  readily  determine  those  of 

15  — 

y  from  y«  =  ~ -,  and  find  y  =  ^^3  when  v  =  3,  and  y  =  ^  5 

when  V  =  }.  Finally  as  as  =  vy,  its  values  are  x  =  ±  3^3,  and  4.  4. 
By  observing  the  substitution  of  vy  for  x  in  this  solution  it  is  seen 
that  it  brings  the  square  of  y  in  every  term  containing  the  unknown 
quantities,  in  each  equation,  and  hence  enables  us  to  find  two  values 
of  ys  in  terms  of  v.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  any 
homogeneous  quadratic  with  two  unknown  quantities,  for  we  have  in 
foct,  in  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  all  the  variety  of  terms  which 
such  an  equation  can  contain.  Again,  that  the  equation  in  v  will  not 
be  higher  than  the  second  degree  is  evident,  since  the  values  of  y*  con- 
sist of  known  quantities  for  numerators,  and  can  have  denominators 
of  only  the  second,  or  second  and  first  degrees  with  reference  to  v. 
Whence  v  can  always  be  determined  by  the  method  of  quadratics  ;  and 
being  determined,  the  value  of  y  is  obtained  from  a  'putt  quadratic 

•  15 

(ys  = -,  in  this  case),  and  that  of  x  frt)m  a  ^mi^  equatiou  (x 

«U  —  JL 

^  vy  in  this  ease). 

1.  Given  3x«  +  xy  =  18,  and  4t/«  -f-  3ary  =  54 

EooU^  X  =  4.  2,  and  -j-  2\/3 ;  and  y  =  4-  3,  and 

±  3v/3. 

2.  Given  a:«  +  ary  -f-  2y«  =  74,  and  2x«  4-  %xyif  +  y*  =  73. 

Boots,  J?  ==  4.  3,  and  +  8 ;  and  y  =  -^  6. 

3.  Given  x^  +  Sxy  =  54,  and  xy  +  4^  =  115. 

Boots,  jr  =  -j-  3,  and  +  36 ;  andy  =  ±  5,  and  -j-  11^. 
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4.  Given  2a^  +  3xy  =  26,  and  3y«  +  2xy  =  39. 
Boots,  X  =  4-  2,  and  y  =  4.  3.     The  other  roots  areoo 

6,  Given  x*  —  4y«  =  9,  and  xy  +  2y«  =  3. 

15         ,  3 


Boots,  x  =  ±  -=  ;  and  y  =  -i-  --=.     The  other 

roots  areoo 

6.  Given  3a?«  +  ary— 9=9,  and  4t/«  +  3a:y— 4  =  50. 
(See  Ex  1.)  Boots,  ar  =  +  2,  and  y  =  4.  3. 

7.  Given  x* — xy  =  70,  and  xy  —  y*  =  12. 

8.  Given  x*  +  xy  =  84  and  x*  —  y«  =  24 


FOR  REVIEW  OR  ADYANCED  COURSIL 

lis.  Prop,  4*  When  the  unknovm  quantities  are  simX" 
larly  involved  in  two  quadratic,  or  even  higher  equations,  the 
solution  can  often  he  effected  as  a  quadratic,  by  substituting  for 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities  the  sum  of  two  others,  and  for 
the  other  unknown  quant^y  the  difference  of  these  new  quaa- 
tities. 

[Note. — ^As  this  and  the  following  are  merely  special  expecUents^  they 
need  no  demonstrations  other  than  is  famished  by  applying  them  to 
examples.] 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Given  x*  +  y*  =  52,  and  x  +  y  +  xy  =  S4:. 

SoLTTnoM. — In  these  equations  x  and  y  are  similarly  inrolved,  and 
hence  I  try  the  expedient  of  putting  «  s=s  m  -f-  7ii  and  y = m — 71,  whence 
a52  4-y«=2m«  +  2n«=52,  and  sc-f-y +a5y= 2m +  m«—n*= 34.  Now, 
from  the  two  equations  m^-^-n'^=:2^,   and 

2m4-wi' — n«=34,    by  adding 
I  have  2m  -f-  ^^^    =     60,   whence  I  find  m  =s  5,  and 

—  6.      Substituting    these  values   in   m^  -f-  n^  =  26,  n  =  -j-  1,   and 

^  v/ — 10.    Whence  the  real  yalues  of  x  are  found  to  be  6,  and  4  ;  and 
of  y,  4,  and  6. 

2.  Given  afl+  x  +  y  =  1S  —  y«,  and  xy  =  6, 

Batumal  roots,  x  =  3,  and  2;  and  y  =  2,  and  3. 
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3.  Given -\ — -  =  -^,  and  x'^  +  y^  =  45. 

X  —  y      X  +  y        3  ^ 

AM  Ml  1  Q 

SuG. — ^Using  the  same  notation  as  above, 1 —  =  -^,  and  2m^  -4- 

n        m        3 

2n2  =  45 ;   whence  3m«  -f-  3n«  =  lOmn,   and  we  have  4mn  =  27,  or 

27  9^3  3^9^_, 

m  =  7— .     m=  +  -,  and   4.  -  ;  n  =  -i-  -,  and  4.  ^.     llie  roots  are 
4n  — 2  —  2  — 2  -^2 

«=  -t  6  ;  and  y  =  ±  3. 
4  Given  4(a?4- y)  =  3iri/,  and  x  +  y-\-a:*-{- y«=  26. 

^oofe,  a?  =  4,  and  2  ;  t/=  2,  and  4     Also  a;  =  —  l^ 
±  i^^^377,  and  t/  =  —  J^  +  iv/377. 

DsF.  and  Sch. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  equations  are  of 
the  second  degree,  and  that  they  have  the  unknown  quantities  simi- 
larly involved ;  that  is,  in  the  last,  for  example,  in  the  first  member 
there  is  -f-  ^)  ftiid  also  -{-4y  ;  ia  the  second  member  x  and  y  are  mul- 
tiplied together ;  in  the  second  equation  there  is  -f-x,  also  -{-y  ;  there 
is  -f-  x%  and  also  4"^.    Such  equations  can  usually  be  readily  solved  m 

5  1 

this  manner.    But  the  equations  x'^-^-y^  =  -ay,  and  x  —  y  =  -rxy  have 

the  unknown  quantities  similarly  involved  in  the  first  but  dissimilarly 
in  the  second,  lliere  is  -f-  x  in  the  second,  but  no  -|-  y,  hence  they 
are  not  similarly  involved.  Whether  the  solution  of  such  equations 
will  be  £eicilitated  by  this  expedient  can  only  be  ascertained  by  triaL 
In  this  case  the  expedient  will  be  found  successfol. 

5.  Given  x^  -\-  y^  =  ^xy,  and  x  —  y  =  \xy. 

Hoots,  ^  =  0,  4,  and  —  2;  y  =  0,  2,  and  —  4 

6.  Given  x'^  +  xy-\-  ^y^  =  G,  and  Sx^  +  Sy^=  14. 

Boots,  j7=  4.  2,  and  T  ^v/lO  ;  and  y  =  4.  ^,  and 

±  i^lo. 

7.  Given  x^  —  42/«  =  9,  and  xy  +  2y^  =  3. 

Sua. — The  student  will  find  by  experiment  that  the  above  expedienj; 
is  of  no  service  in  this  example.  The  example  is  readily  solved  by 
finding  the  value  of  x  from  the  first  equation  and  substituting  i^  in  the 

second,  thus  obtaining  yN/4y«-f- 9  =3  — 2|/«,  or  43/»^9|/«=5^9  — 12y* 
-{-4y*.  Whence  21y*  =  9,  and  y  =  ±  ]-•  Or  th^  equations  can  be 
treated  as  in  i^H^)y  they  being  homogeneous. 

8.  Given  -  +  ^ '  =  18,  and  .r  +  y  =  12. 

y       ^ 
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Sua. — In  ihtoe  equations  the  tmknown  qaantities  ore  similarly  in- 
Tolved,  and  althoagh  the  first  is  of  the  third  degree  the  expedient  of 
the  proposition  is  saccessfoL     a;  =  8,  and  4 ;  and  2/  =  ^  and  8. 

ScH. — In  all  symmetrical  equations  the  vsdue  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities must,  of  course,  be  the  same  numerically,  but  taken  in  the  re- 
Terse  order,  since  the  letters  can  change  places  in  the  equation  without 
altering  the  equations.  When,  therefore,  in  such  equations  the  values 
'of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  found  the  values  of  the  other 
are  known. 

9.  Given  x*  —  a^y*  -f- 1/«  =  19,  and  x  —  xy  +  y  =  4u 

Suo. — ^Putting  X  =  TO  -f-  n,  and  y  =  m  —  n,x*4-y*  =  2to*  +  2n*, 
and  x*y*  =(m  +  n)*{m  —  »)*  ==  (m  +  n)(m  —  n)  X  (w»  +  w)(m  —  n) 
=B  (ni«  —  n«)*.  Hence  2to*  -f-  2n«  —  {m* —-n*)*  =19.  From  the 
second  equation,  n*  =  4  -f-  m*  —  2to. 

Boots,  x  =  i{d  ±  y/l3) ;  and  t/  =  J(9  +  v/73). 

10.  Given  x  +  y=lly  and  x^  +  y^  =  407. 

Boots,  X  =^1,  and  4  ;  and  ^/  =  4,  and  7. 

11.  Given  x  —  y  =  3,  and  x*  -\-y*  =  641. 

Boots,  X  =  5,  and  —  2 ;  y  =  2,  and  —  5. 


SPECIAL  EXPEDIENTS. 

116*  Many  equations  of  other  degrees  than  the  second, 
and  which  do  not  fall  under  the  preceding  cases,  may  still 
be  solved  as  quadratics  by  means  of  special  artifices.  For 
these  artifices  the  student  must  depend  upon  his  own  inge- 
nuity, after  having  studied  some  examples  as  specimens. 
These  methods  are  so  restricted  and  special  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  classify  them  ;  in  fact,  every  expert  algebraist 
is  constantly  developing  new  one& 

1.  Given  x^  +  yi  =  5,  and  x^  +  y^  =^  13. 

Sua. — ^In  case  of  fractional  exponents,  it  will  usually  be  found  expe- 
dient for  the  learner  to  put  the  unknown  quantities  with  the  lowest 
exponents,  equal  to  the  first  powers  of  new  unknown  quantities,  and 

thus  make  the  exponents  integral   Thus,  putting  x^  =s  m,  and  v^=n, 

we  have  a*  =  m«,  and  y*  =  n*.     Whence  the  equations  becom(, 
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m  +  »*  =  5,  and  m^  -\-  n^  =  13.     These  equations  are  readily  solved 
by  methods  already  learned,  and  we  find  m  =  3,  and  2,  and  n  =  2, 

and  3.     Hence  oj*  =  3,  gives  sc  =  81 ;  and  x*  =2,  gives  x  =16.  Also 

y3  ==  2,  gives  y  =  S;  and  y'^  =  3,  gives  y  =  27. 

2.  Given  a?*  +  y*  =  6,  and  x^  +  y^  =  126. 

jRoofe,  a?  =  625,  and  1,  and  y  =  1,  and  3125. 

3.  Given  x^y^  =  2i/«,  and  8a?*  —  y*  =  14 

4.  Given  x  —  y  =  v^  +  v^,  and  ar^  —  2/^  =  37. 

Sua^Observe  ^at  both  members  of  the  first  are  divisible  by  -s/ic 
+  ^yy  giving  ^/aj  —  ^/y  =1.     x  ==  16,  and  9  ;  y=  9,  and  16. 

5.  Given  a?«  +  a?  -f  y  =  18  —  t/',  and  xy  =  6. 

SuQ. — From  the  first,  by  adding  twice  the  second,  we  may  write 
a!«+2an/-f  y«+.«  +  y  =  30,  or(x4.y)*  +  (aj  +  y)  =  30.  .-.  aj + 
y  ^  5,  and  —  6. 

6.  Given  a;«  +  y  =  52,  and  x  -\-  y  +  xy  =  34. 

Boots,  a?  =  6,  4,  and  —  6  +  v/— 10  ;  i/  =  4,  6,  and 

—  6   +    y/^^^0. 

7.  Given  a?«  +  y«  +  4  \/a;«  +  y*  =  45,  and  a;^  +  2/4  =  337. 

Suo. — ^In  the  first,  put  v^a*  -f-  y*  =1;,  whence  v*  -|-  4u  =  45  ;  and 
V  =  5,  and  —  9.     as  =  3,  and  4  ;  y  =  4,  and  3. 

8.  Given  —  +  2—  =  9|J,  and  a;«  +  t/*  =  65. 

X*  39 

SuG. — ^In  the  first,  put =  v,  whence  v*  +  2v  =  9  — . 

y  49 

jReoZ  anc?  rational  roots,  a:  =  4,  t/  =  7. 

9.  Given  x*  +  2xy  +  t/2  -f-  2a?  =  120  —  2y,  and  ary  —  y^ 
=  8. 

jRoofe,  y  =  1,  4,  —  3  —  v/5  and  —  3  +   v/S  ; 
a;«=  9,  6,  —  9  +  v/5,  and  —  9—  \/5. 
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10.  Given  jcy  =  180  —  ary,  and  x  +  Sy  =  11. 

Boots^  X  =^  5,  and  6  ;  y  =  2,  and  f  . 

11.  Qivenar«  +  3jr-f  y==  73 — 2jry,  and  y«  +  3t/  + jr=44 

Sno. — Add  the  two  equations  together,  and  proceed  as  before 
«  =B  4,  16,  and  -  12  ^=-^58" ;  and  y  =  5,  —  7,  and  —  1  ±  -s/SS. 

12.  Given  xy  +  ^2/*  =  ^2,  and  ar  +  xt/^  =  18. 

12  18 

Sno. — ^From  the  first,  x  ss  —. — . — ;  and  from  the  second,  x  = 


yd  -hyr '       1 +ir» 

12  18 

Dividing  denominators  by  1  -|-  ^)  &^d  nn- 


2  3 

merators  by  6,  we  have  —  =  r -, :  whence  2  —  2i/  -i-  2i/«  «= 

y       l  —  y^Uy* 

3y.     Hence  z  =  2,  and  16  ;  and  y  =  A  &nd  |^. 

13.  Given  x*  +  xy  +  y*  =:  26,  and  ar^  -f  ar«y«  +  y^  =  364 

Suo. — From  the  first,  «*  4"  y*  =  26  —  ay  ;  and  from  the  second,  by 
adding  x*y*  to  both  members  and  extracting  tiie  square  root,  x*  -f-  y* 
=  -s/364  -f  x*y^*  Equating  these  values  of  x*  -f-  y*,  and  squaring, 
we  have  676  —  52xy  +  a'j/*  =  364  -f-  af'y*,  whence  xy  =  6.  Squaring^ 
this  and  adding  it  to  the  second,  and  extracting  the  square  root, 
X*  -f-  y*  *=  20.  Also  subtracting  3x*y*  =  108  from  the  second,  and 
extracting  the  square  root,  x'  —  y*  =  16.  Whence  x*  =  18,  and  y* 
=  2. 

Another  Solution. — ^Dividing  the  second  by  the  first,  we  have  «* 
—  xy  -f-  y*  =  14.  Subtracting  tiiis  result  from  the  firsts  we  have  2xy 
B=  12.     Whence  the  solution  proceeds  as  above. 

[Note.— Though  this  field  is  illimitable,  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
for  the  learner  to  pursue  special  methods  farther,  inasmuch  as  what  is 
given  will  enable  him  to  catch  the  spirit  of  such  solutions,  and  no 
writer  in  discussing  a  problem  involving  processes  even  as  complex  as 
lome  given  above,  would  fail  to  give  hints  at  his  methods  of  solution.  ] 


APPLICATIONS. 

[Note. — One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  learned  from  the 
following  examples  is  several  devices  frequently  found  serviceable  in 
stating  a  problem,  which  make  the  equations  arising  more  simple  and 
easy  of  solution.  These  devices  are  of  special  necessity  in  examples 
involving  progressions.  ] 
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1.  What  ntunber  is  that  which  being  divided  by  the  pro- 
duct of  its  two  digits^the  quotient  is  2,  and  if  27  is 
added  to  it  the  digits  are  reversed  ? 

2.  There  are  three  numbers,  the  difference  of  whose  dif- 
ferences is  8  ;  their  sum  is  41 ;  and  the  sum  of  their 
squares  is  699.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Notation. — Let  x  be  the  second  nmnber,  and  y  iiie  difference  be- 
tween the  second  and  first,  so  that  a;  —  y  represents  the  first.  Now  as 
the  difference  of  their  differences  is  8,  and  as  the  second  is  y  more  than 
the  first,  the  third  is  y  -f-  8  more  than  the  second,  and  hence  is  as  -f- 
y  4"  ^'  Th®  fi^^  equation  is  3aj  +  8  =  41,  and  the  second  (11  —  y)* 
-|- 121  +  (19  -f-  y)2  =  699.  Having  solved  the  problem  in  this  manner 
let  the  student  solve  it  by  letting  £b,  y,  and  z  represent  the  numbers,  and 
then  compare  the  solutions. 

3.  There  are  three  numbers,  the  difference  of  whose  dif- 
ferences is  5  ;  their  sum  is  44  ;  and  their  product  is 
1950.     What  are  the  numbers? 

4.  A  grocer  sold  80  lbs.  of  mace  and  100  lbs.  of  cloves  for 
$65  ;  but  he  sold  60  lbs.  more  of  cloves  for  $20,  than 
he  did  of  mace  for  $10.  What  was  the  price  of  a  pound 
of  each? 

5.  A  and  B  have  each  a  sm^Jl  field,  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
act square,  and  it  requires  200  rods  of  fence  to  enclose 
both.  The  contents  of  these  fields  are  1300  square 
rods.  What  is  the  value  of  each,  at  $2.25  per  square 
rod?  Arts.,  One,  $900  ;  other,  $2,025. 


6.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  the  sum  of  their  squares 
being  subtracted  from  three  times  their  product,  11  re- 
main ;  and  the  difference  of  their  squares  being  sub- 
tracted from  twice  their  product,  the  remainder  is  14 

Stjo.— This  example  gives  rise  to  homogeneous  equations  (114). 

7.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difference  multi- 
plied by  the  difference  of  their  squares  is  32,  and  whose 
sum  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  272  ? 
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8.  The  difEerence  of  two  numbers  is  2,  and  the  square  of 
their  quotient  added  to  io^  times  their  quotient  is  9J. 
What  are  the  numbers?  Ans.,  5,  and  3. 

9.  There  are  two  numbers,  whose  sum  multiplied  by  the 
less,  is  equal  to  4  times  the  greater,  but  whose  sum 
multiplied  by  the  greater  is  equal  to  9  times  the  less. 
What  are  numbers? 

10.  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  their  product  added  to 
their  sum  shall  be  47,  and  their  sum  taken  from  the 
sum  of  their  squares  shall  leave  62.       Ans.,  5  and  7. 

11.  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  their  sum,  their  product, 
and  the  difference  of  their  squares  shall  be  all  equal  to 

each  other.  Ans,,  |  -f-  ^n/5,  and  ^  -f  ^>/5. 

12.  Find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  their  squares,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares 
equal  to  the  difference  of  their  cubes. 

Ans,,  Jv^,  and  i{5  +  >/6). 

13.  A  person  has  $1,300,  which  he  divides  into  two  portions^ 
and  loans  at  different  rates  of  interest,  so  that  the  two 
portions  produce  equal  returns.  If  the  first  portion 
had  been  loaned  at  the  second  rate  of  interest,  it  would 
have  produced  $36,  and  if  the  second  portion  had  been 
loaned  at  the  first  rate  of  interest,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced $49.     Required  the  rates  of  interest 

Ans,,  7  and  6  per  cent 

14.  The  fore  wheel  of  a  wagon  makes  6  revolutions  more 
than  the  hind  wheel  in  going  120  yards ;  but  if  the 
periphery  of  each  wheel  be  increased  1  yard,  the  fore 
wheel  will  make  only  4  revolutions  miore  than  the  hind 
wheel  in  going  the  same  distance.  What  is  the  circum- 
ference of  each  wheel  ?  Ans,,  4  and  5. 

15.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8  and  the  sum  of  their 
cubes  is  152,  what  are  the  numbers? 
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Suo. — Let  X  -{-  y  he  one  of  the  numbers,  and  x  —  y  the  othec 
Then  a;  =  4.  and  2y3  +6a^«  =  152  {111). 

16.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  7,  and  the  sum  of  their 
4th  powers  is  641.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

17.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  6,  and  the  sum 'of  their 
6th  powers  is  1066.    "What  are  the  numbers? 

18.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  24,  and  their  sum  mul- 
tiplied by  their  difference  is  20  ;  find  them. 

Ans,,  4  and  6. 

19.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  multipUed  by 
the  greater  is  120,  and  whose  difference  multiplied  by 
the  less  is  16  ?  Ans.,  2  and  10. 

20.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  added  to  the 
sum  of  their  squares  is  42,  and  whose  product  is  16  ? 

Am.,  3  and  6. 

21.  A's  and  B's  shares  in  a  speculation  altogether  amount 
to  $500 ;  they  sell  out  &ipar,  A  at  the  end  of  2  years, 
B  of  8,  and  each  receives  in  capital  and  profits  $297. 
How  much  did  each  embark  ? 

Ans,y  A,  $276 ;  B,  $226. 

Suo. — Letting  z  be  A's  capital,  and  y  B'b,  A  gained  297  —  x,  and  B, 
297  —  y.  And  as  the  gains  are  proportioned  to  the  products  of  the 
respectiye  times  into  the  capitals,  2x  :Sy  ::  297  —  x  :  ^97  —  y. 


22.   What  three  numbers  are  those  in  A.  P.,  whose  sum  is 
120,  and  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  6600  ? 

Am.,  20,  40,  60. 

Suo. — ^In  solving  examples  inyolving  several  quantities  in  arithmet- 
ical progression,  it  is  usually  expedient  to  represent  the  middle  one  of 
the  series,  when  the  number  of  terms  is  odd,  by  ar,  and  let  y  be  the 
common  difference.  If  the  number  of  terms  is  even,  represent  the  two 
middle  terms  by  a;  — y,  and  x-\-y,  making  the  common  difference  2y. 
Thus  the  statement  of  tiie  above  problem  becomes  x  —  y  -{-  x  -{-x-{-y 
=  120,  or  3a;  =  120  ;  and  (x  —  y)*  -f-  a;*  +  (a;  +  y)«  =  5600,  or  3a;*  + 
2y«  =  5600. 
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23.  What  four  numbers  are  those  in  A.  P.,  the  sfom  of 
whose  squares  is  84,  and  their  product  105? 

Suo. — Gall  the  numbers  x  —  3y,  x  —  y  i  a;  -{-  y ,  and  x  -j-  3y, 

24  The  sum  of  five  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  35,  and  the  sum 
of  their  squares  285  ;  find  the  numbers. 

25.  What  three  numbers  are  those  in  A.  P.,  the  sun  of 
whose  squares  is  1232,  and  the  square  of  the  mean 
greater  than  the  product  of  the  two  extremes,  by  16  ? 

26.  Find  four  numbers  in  A.  P.  such,  that  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  extremes  is  4500,  and  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  means  is  4100. 

27.  The  product  of  five  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  945 ;  and  theur 
sum  is  25.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Am.,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9. 

28.  The  product  of  four  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  280,  and  the 
sum  of  their  squares  166  ;  find  them. 

29.  The  sum  of  nine  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  45,  and  the  sum 
of  their  squares  285 ;  find  them. 

Ans.,  1,  2,  3,  etc,  to  9. 

30.  The  sum  of  seven  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  35,  and  the  sum 
of  their  cubes  1295  ;  find  them. 

Ans.y  2,  3,  etc.,  to  8. 


31.  There  are  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression, 
whose  sum  is  52,  and  the  sum  of  the  extremes  is  to 
the  mean  as  10  to  3.    What  are  the  numbers? 

Ans.,  4, 12,  and  36. 

Sno.  — ^Let  x  be  the  first  term  and  y  the  ratio.  Then  a;  -{-  a^  +  m/*  s=  52, 
and  «  -f  ay*  :  ajy  : ;  10  :  3,  or  1  +  y«  :  y  ; :  10  :  3. 

32.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression 
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is  13,  and  the  product  of  the  mean  and  sum  of  the  ex- 
tremes is  30.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.,  1,  3,  and  9. 

SuG. — We  have  oc  +  scy  +  icy*  =  13,  and  (a  +  oaf-)  wy  =  30.     From 

30 
the  first  jB  +  «S^  =  13  —  ojy,   and  firom  the  second,  a  -f-  a^  =s  —  ; 

30 
whence  lZ  —  xy  =  — ,  or  x^/^  —  l^xy  =  —  30. 

33.  If  the  seyenth  and  tenth  terms  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression are  6  and  750  respectively,  what  are  the  inter- 
mediate terms  ? 

Suo.  — ^The  equations  are  jcy« = 6,  and  xifi  =  750.     Divide  the  second 
by  the  first 

34  If  the  third  and  fifth  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression 
be  75  and  300  respectively,  what  will  the  fourth  term 
be?  Ans.,  150. 

35.  If  the  first  and  fourth  terms  of  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion are  3  and  24  respectively,  what  are  the  two  inter- 
mediate terms  ? 

36.  There  are  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression. 
The  sum  of  the  means  is  30,  and  the  product  of  the 
extremes  200,  what  are  the  numbers  ? 

SuQ. — Using  the  notation  given  above,  we  have  for  the  equations 
xy-^-x^/^  =  ^Oy  and  x2y3  =  200.     But  a  more  elegant  and  simple  solu- 

tion  is  obtained  by  representing  the  numbers  by  -,  «,  y,  and  -,  in 

y  •*' 

which  >  is  the  ratio.     This  gives  for  the  equations  x  -\-  y  =  30^  and 

ay  =  200. 

When  this  form  of  notation  is  used  for  an  odd  number  of  terms,  it 
is  expedient  to  make  xy  the  middle  term.    Thus  for  five  terms,  we  have 

-,  x^  xy,  3^,  |. 

37.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  G.  P.  is  26,  and  the  sum 
of  their  squares  is  364  ;  required  the  numbers.     ' 

Si7G. — The  equations  are  a;9  +  ay  +  ^  =  26,  and  x*  +  x^y^  +2/*  =  364, 
which  have  already  been  solved. 
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i  j  Quiidiatic  Equation  \  Pn«— In««ipleta 
^  1  (  Affected. — Complete. 

^  (  Boot  of  Eqiutioii. 

I'JpnA.   ToSolva     j)^  \  O^];  ^^^  <*  S^>oi^   -O** 
£  I  (  G>r.  2.  Imaginaiy  Boots. 

Prob,  ToSolva     Buub.     Dew. 

Comi^etiiig  Square.    Whai  ?  i  ^^'^^  °'®***^ 

(  Special  methoda. 

Cor,  1.  Boots  of  an  AfL  Qnad.     i)em. 

^  Car.  2.  To  write  the  root  of  jfi  -^px  =  q  directly. 

Pure.     Prop,  1. 

(Prop.  2.  Dein.     When  solved  as  Qnad. 
Expedients.    |  ^^- 3-    ^br. 
I  Prop.  4   How  applied. 

Prop.  1.  i)eiii. 
Prop.  2.  Dein. 
Prop.  3.     Dem. 

Prop.  4.     Sch. 

Expedients.     Enumerate  the  7  given. 

'  Common  method. 

\  Even  number  of  terms. 


S 

I 

m  ■ 

I 
id 


An  A.  P. 


A-  G.  P. 


Special  methoda  |  ^^^        ,^        ^.       ,^ 

Common  method. 

j  Even  niimber  of  terms. 
Special  methods. -j  ^^^        «         ,c      « 


Test  Questions. — ^If  one  of  two  equations  between  two  unknown 
quantities  is  of  the  first  degree,  and  the  other  of  the  second,  what  will 
be  the-  degree  of  the  resultmg  equation  after  eliminating  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  ?  Trove  it  How  may  such  equations  be  solved  ? 
In  general,  what  is  the  degree  of  the  equation  arising  from  eliminating 
one  unknown  quantity  from  two  equations,  each  of  the  second  degree  ? 
Prove  it.  Mention  the  several  cases  given  in  which  such  equations 
can  be  solved  by  quadratics,  and  state  the  process  in  each  case. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LOGARITHMS. 


[Note. — ^It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  simple,  arithmet- 
ical view  of  the  nature  of  logarithms,  with  some  illustrations  of  their 
practical  utility,  leaving  the  fuller  discussion  of  the  theory  for  the 
second  volume.  Enough,  however,  is  here  given  for  practical  use  in 
trigonometry,  as  usually  studied,  and  to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  logarithms  in  ordinary  operations.] 

117 •  ji.  JLogarithni  is  the  exponent  by  which  a  fixed 
number  is  to  be  affected  in  order  to  produce  any  required 
number.  The  fiixed  number  is  called  the  Base  of  the 
System. 

Iiiii. — ^Let  the  Base  be  3  :  then  the  logarithm  of  9  is  2  ;  of  27,  3  ;  of 
81,  4;  of  19683,  9;  for  32  =  9;  33=27;  3^  =  81;  and  39  =  19683. 

Again,  if  64  is  the  base,  the  logarithm  of  8  is  i,  or  .5,  since  64  ,  or 
64-' =  8  ;  i.  e.,  4,  or  .5  is  the  exponent  by  which  64,  the  base,  is  to  be 
affected  in  order  to  produce  the  number  8.     So  also,  64  being  the  base, 

i,  or  .333  +  is  the  logarithm  of  4,  since  64  ,  or  64*333+  ==  4  ;  i.  e.,  i,  or 

.333  +  is  the  exponent  by  which  64,  the  base,  is  to  be  affected  in  order 

I 
to  produce  the  number  4.     Once  more,  since  64  ,  or  64*«^<^+  =  16,  J, 

or  .666+  is  the  logarithm  of  16,  if  the  base  is  64.  Finally,  64~  ^,  or 
64  -  •'^  =  8,  or  .125  ;  hence  —  i,  or  —  .5,  is  the  logarithm  of  8»  or  .  125, 
when  the  base  is  64.  In  like  manner,  with  the  same  base,  — i,  or 
—  .333  4-  is  the  logsuithm  of  i,  or  .25.  - 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  If  2  is  the  base  what  is  the  logarithm  of  4?  of  8?  of 
32?  of  128?  of  1024? 

MODEL  SOLUTION. 

7  is  the  logarithm  of  128,  if  2  is  the  base,  since  7  is  the  exponent  by 
which  2  is  to  be  affected  in  order  to  produce  the  number  128. 
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2.  If  5  is  the  base  what  is  the  logarithm  of  625?  of  15625? 
of  126?  of  25? 

3.  If  10  is  the  base  what  is  the  Ic^arithm  of  100?  of  1,000? 
of  10,000?  of  10,000,000? 

4.  If  2  is  the  base  what  is  the  logarithm  of  ^,  or  .25?  cf 
i,  or  .125?  of  ^,  or  .03125? 

Ans.  to  the  last,  —  5. 

5.  If  8  is  the  base,  of  what  number  is  f ,  or  .666  +  the 
logarithm?  of  what  nnmber  is  f  or  1.333+  the  loga- 
rithm ?  of  what  number  is  2  the  logarithm  ?  of  what 
number  is  2^,  or  2.333  +  ?  of  what  number  3f,  or 
3.666  +  ?  Ans.  to  the  last,  2048. 

ScH. — Since  any  nnmber  with  0  for  its  exponent  is  1,  the  logarithm 
of  1  is  0,  in  all  systems.  Thus  10>s=sl,  whence  0  is  the  logarithm 
of  1,  in  a  system  in  which  the  base  is  10. 

118,  A  System  of  JLagartthms  is  a  scheme  by 
which  all  numbers  con  be  represented,  either  exactly  or 
approximately,  by  exponents  by  which  a  fixed  number  (the 
base)  can  be  affected.  !N'egative  numbers  can  have  no 
logarithms. 

119.  There  are  Two  Systems  of  Logarithms  in  common 
use,  called,  respectively,  the  Briggean  or  Common  System, 
and  the  Napierian  or  Hyperbolic  System.  The  base  of  the 
former  is  10,  and  of  the  latter  2.71828  +. 


120*  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  logarithms  is 
to  facilitate  the  multiplication,  division,  involution,  and  the 
extraction  of  roots  of  large  numbers.  These  processes  are 
performed  upon  the  following  principles  : 


121.  JProp.  1.  The  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  two  num.^ 
hers  is  the  logarithm  of  their  product 
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Deil — ^Let  a  be  the  base  of  the  system.  Let  m  and  n  be  any  tvo 
numbers  whose  logarithms  are  a;  and  y  respectirely.  Then  by  defini- 
tion a*=m,  and  a'  =  n.  Multiplying  these  equations  together  we 
have  a'+  V  =  mn.     Whence  x -|-  y  is  the  logarithm  of  mru    Q.  e.  d. 


122»  Prop*  2»  The  logarithm  of  the  qtwtient  of  two 
numbers  is  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  minus  the  logarithm 
of  the  divisor. 

Deic — Let  a  be  the  base  of  the  system,  and  m  and  n  any  two  num- 
bers whose  logarithms  are,  respectively,  a^  and  y.    Then  by  definition 

m 
we  have  <»»=  m,  and  a»  =  n.    Dividing,  we  have  a*—  »  =  — .     "Whence 

n 

X — y  is  the  logarithm  of  ~.    q.  e.  d. 

71 


123.  JPvopm  3.  The  logarithm  of  a  power  of  a  number 
is  the  logarithm,  of  the  number  multiplied  by  the  index  of  the 
power, 

Dem. — Let  a  be  the  base,  and  x  the  logarithm  of  m.  Then  a*=^m\ 
and  raising  both  to  any  power,  as  the  zth,  we  have  a**  =  m«.  Whence 
xz  is  the  logarithm  of  the  zth  power  of  m.     q.  e.  d. 


124:.  Pvopm  4.  The  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  number 
is  the  logarithm  of  the  number  divided  by  the  number  express- 
ing the  degree  of  the  root 

Dem. — ^Let  a  be  the  base,  and  x  the  logarithm  of  m.     Then  a^zssm. 

Extracting  the  zth  root  we  have  a*  =  Vm.     Whence  ~  is  the    loga- 

z 

rithm  of  v^    Q.  E.  D. 


12S»  In  order  to  apply  these  principles  practically,  we 
need  what  is  called  a  Table  of  Logarithms,  That  is,  a  table 
from  which  we  can  readily  obtain  the  logarithm  of  any 
number,  or  the  nnmber  corresponding  to  any  logarithm. 
"We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  show  how  such  a  table  can 
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be  computed.  Though  the  method  about  to  be  given  is 
sot  the  most  expeditious  now  known,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
one  used  when  our  tables  were  first  computed. 

126*  JProb.   To  compiUe  the  common  logarithm  of  any 
decimal  number. 

Dem. — 1st.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  compute  the  log- 
arithms of  prime  numbers,  since  the  logarithm  of  a  composite  number 
is  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  its  fieictors  {121). 

2n(L  To  compute  the  logarithms  of*  the  series  of  prime  numbers. 
In  the  first  place  we  know  that  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0,  since  10^  =  1. 
Also  the  logarithm  of  10  is  1,  since  10'  =  10.  Now  if  we  find  the  log- 
arithm of  5,  we  can  get  the  logarithm  of  2  by  subtracting  the  logarithm 
of  5  from  log.  10.  *  If  there  be  any  number  which  is  the  logarithm  of 
5  it  is  evident  it  must  lie  between  0,  which  is  log.  1,  and  1,  which  is  log. 
10.     Therefore  starting  with       lOo  =  1    and 

lOi  =  10  multiplying  them  together 
we  have  10*  =  lO 

Extracting  the  square  root,  lO-^  =  n/IO  =  3.162277  +. 

Again,  as  5  lies  between  10  and  3.162277  -f-  its  logarithm  lies  between  1 

and  .  5.     Multiplying  the  last  two  equations  we  have  101*^= 31. 62277  -f-* 

Extractmg  the  square  root,  10-75=  v/ai.  62277  -f-  =  6. 623413  +. 

Again,  10-*    =3.162277  + 

and  10-75  =5.623413  + 

Multiplying  10»  -^s  =  17. 7827895914  + 

Extracting  square  root  10-<w5  =  v/17 .7827895914  +  =  4.216964  + 

Again,  multiplying  this  last  by  10*75  =:  5.623413  +,  as  5  lies  between 
these  numbers,  and  extracting  the  square  root,  we  have  10*<^73ss 
4.869674  +.  In  each  case  the  exponent  of  10  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  ;  thus  .6875  is  log.  4.869674  +.  Continuing  this  process  to  22 
operations  (!)  we  have  log.  5.000000  +  =  .698970+,  which  is  suflfi- 
ciently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Now  log.  10  —  log.  5  =  log.  2  =  1  —  .698970  =  .301030. 
To  find  log.  3,  we  would  take  10-5  =  3.162277  +,  and  10'  =  l,and 
proceed  as  before. 

Were  it  our  purpose  to  find  log.  11,  the  computation  would  be  as 
follows  : 


*  This  is  the  common  abbreviation  of  "logarithm  of  10,"  and  should  be  read 
■  logarithm  of  10,"  not  ••  log  ten,"  which  is  grossly  inelegant 
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10»  =  10 
10«  =  100 

103  =  1000 

10*  =  10»  -5  =  >/i000  =  31. 62277  + 
101       =        10 

10*  =  102-*  =  316.2277  + 

101-25  -3  >/316.2277  +  =  17.78278  + 

10» = 10 

102-26  -- 177.8278  -f 

10»-»«6  =  >/177.8278  +  =  13.33521  + 

101 = 10 

IQi.m  s-  13a  3621  + 

10>-«»»  ==  >/l33.3521 4-  =  11.54782  — 

101  =: 10 

102^85  —  115.4782  + 

10I-03I26  ==  >/115.4782  +  =  10.74607  + 

IQi-oen  = 11.54782  — 

lOa.08376  — 124.09368  + 

101.046875  —  v/124. 09368  +  =  11.13973  + 

10i«08i25  -; 10.74607  + 

102.078126    =s  119.70845  + 
101 .0390696  —.  10.94113  + 

Whence  1.0390625  is  log.  10.94113;  and  proceeding  with  the  compnta- 
tion^the  logarithm  of  11  may  be  found  with  sufficient  accniacy. 

Example. — ^Let  the  pupil  compute  the  logarithm  of  23, 
and  compare  his  result  with  the  logarithm  as  found  in  the 
table  following. 

ScH. — The  pupil  will  not  &il  to  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  im« 
xnense  labor  involved  in  compnting  a  table  of  logarithms.  The  com- 
mon tables  give  the  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,000,  with 
provision,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  for  using  them  to  find  the  loga- 
rithms of  much  larger  numbers,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical 
ptizposes.     One  page  of  such  a  table  is  given.    (Page  386.) 


127  •  JProbm    To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  from 
ihe  table. 
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(a  page  of)  a 

TABTiE  OF 

'  LOGABITHMS. 

N. 
280 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

B. 

155 

447158 

7313 

7468 

7623 

7778 

7933 

8088 

8242 

8397 

8552 

281 

8706 

8861 

9015 

9170 

9324 

9478 

9633 

9787 

9941 

••95 

154 

282 

450249 

0403 

0557 

0711 

0865 

1018 

1172 

1326 

1479 

1633 

154 

283 

1786 

1940 

2093 

2247 

2400 

2553 

2706 

2859 

3012 

3165 

153* 

284 

3318 

3471 

3624 

3777 

3930 

4082 

4235 

4387 

4540 

4692 

153 

285 

4845 

4997 

5150 

5302 

5454 

5606 

5758 

5910 

6062 

6214 

152 

286 

6366 

6518 

6670 

6821 

6973 

7125 

7276 

7428 

7579 

7731 

152 

287 

7882 

8033 

8184 

8336 

8487 

8638 

8789 

8940 

9091 

9242 

151 

288 

9392 

9543 

9694 

9845 

9995 

•146 

•296 

•447 

•597 

•748 

151 

289 

460898 

1048 

1198 

1348 
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SoLimoN. — Page  386  is  one  page  of  a  taUe  of  logsrithmB  giving  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  firom  1  to  10,000  cUrecttyy  and  from  i^hich  the 
logarithms  of  oiher  numbers  can  also  be  found  with  little  trouble. 
Thns,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  325.  Now,  as  the  loga- 
rithm of  100  is  2,  and  of  1000  is  3,  the  logarithm  of  325  must  be  between 
2  and  3,  i.  «.  2  ai^  a  fraction.  The  fractional  port  is  all  that  is  given 
in  the  table ,  as  the  integral  can  be  known  by  simple  inspection.  Look- 
ing in  the  table  down  the  column  marked  N  (numbers),  we  find  325, 
and  opposite  it  in  the  column  headed  0,  we  find  1883,  but  just  above 
this  we  observe  51 ,  which  belongs  to  this  logarithm  and  which  is  simply 
omitted  to  save  space  in  the  table,  since  it  really  belongs  as  a  prefix  to 
all  the  logarithms  clear  down  to  the  number  332  where  it  is  replaced 
by  52.  Prefiring  the  51  to  the  1883,  we  have  .611883  as  the  decimal 
part  of  the  logarithm.  Hence  log.  325  is  2.511883.  In  like  manner  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  consisting  of  three  figures  is  found  from  the 
table. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  eonsisdng  of  fowr  figures.  Let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  2936.  Looking  for  293  (the  first  three 
figures)  in  the  column  of  numbers,  and  then  passing  to  the  right  until 
reaching  the  column  headed  6,  the  fourth  figure,  we  find  7756,  to  which 
prefiring  the  figures  46,  which  belong  to  all  the  logarithms  following 
them  till  some  others  are  indicated,  we  have  for  the  decimal  pstrt  of  the 
logarithm  of  2936,  .467756.  But,  as  3  is  the  logarithm  of  1000,  and  4  of 
10,000,  log.  2936  is  3  and  this  decimal,  or  log.  2936  =  3.467756. 

To  fmd  the  logarithm  of  a  number  consisting  of  more  than  4  figures. 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  2845672.  Finding  the  deci- 
mal part  of  logarithm  of  the  first  4  figures  2845,  as  before,  we  find  it 
to  be  .454082.  Now  the  logarithm  of  2846  is  153  (millionths,  really) 
more  than  that  of  2845.  Hence,  assuming  that  if  an  increase  of  the 
number  by  1000  makes  an  increase  in  its  logarithm  of  153,  an  increase 
of  672  in  the  number,  will  make  an  increase  in  the  logarithm  of  -fi]^^  or 
.672  of  153,  or  103,  omitting  lower  orders,  and  adding  this  to  .454082, 
we  have  .454185  as  the  decimal  part  of  log.  2845672.  The  integral  part 
is  6,  since  2845672  lies  between  the  6th  and  7th  powers  of  10.  Hence 
log.  284672  >=  &454185.  'q.e.d. 

Sea.  1. — If  in  seddng  the  logarithm  of  any  number  any  of  the  heavy 
dots  noticed  in  the  table  are  passed,  their  places  are  to  be  filled  with 
O's,  and  the  first  two  figures  of  the  decimal  of  the  logarithm  taken  from 
the  0  column  in  the  line  below.  Thus  log.  3166  is  3.500511.  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  table  ia  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  to  save  spacer 
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80H.  2. — ^The  oolnmn  marked  D  is  called  the  column  of  Tabolai 
Differences  ;  and  any  nomber  in  it  is  the  difference  between  the  loga- 
rithms fonnd  in  columns  4  and  5,  -which  is  nsoally  the  same  as  be- 
tween any  two  consecutive  logarithms  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  The 
assumption  made  in  using  this  difference ;  viz.,  that  the  logarithms 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  numbers,  is  only  approximately  true, 
but  still  ia  accurate  enough  for  ordinary  use. 

128*  The  Integral  Part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the 
Characteristic,  and  the  decimal  part  the  JUan^ 
tissa, 

129m  Propm  The  Mantissa  of  a  decimal  fraction,  or  of 
a  mixed  number,  is  the  same  as  the  mantissa  of  the  number 
considered  as  integral 

Dbm.— Above  it  was  found  that  log.  2846672=6.464183.  Now  this 
means  that  IQS  •♦•♦»•  • =2846672.  Dividing  by  10  successively  we  have 

10«-4 « 4 1 8  5  __  284567.2,  or  log.  284567.2  =  5.454185, 

104. 4  5  4 1 « «  __  28456.72,  or  log.  28456.72  =  4.454185, 
10«-4a4i8a__  2846.672,  or  log.  2845.672  =8.464185, 
10«-4«4t86_  284.6672,  or  log.  284.6672  =2.454185, 
10t-454i86«         28.46672,   or  log.  28.45672    =1.454185, 

100.4  5  4 1 8  5  _  2.845672,  or  log.  2.845672  =  0.454185. 

Now  if  we  continue  the  operation  of  division,  only  writing  0. 454185 — 1, 
1,454185,  meaning  by  this  that  the  characteristic  is  negative  and  the 
mantissa  positive,  and  the  subtraction  not  performed,  we  have 

IOT.444188 -a  .2845672,       or  log.  .2845672      =1464185, 
108^464186 --a  .02845672,     or  log.  .02845672    =2.454186,  . 
1Q3.454186  — s  .002845672,  or  log,  .002845672  =f  3.454185, 
etc.,  etc.     Q.  x.  D. 

ScH.  — The  characteristic  of  an  integral  number,  or  of  a  mixed  integral 
number  and  decimal,  is  one  less  than  the  number  of  integral  places, 
as  will  appear  by  comparing  such  numbers  with  the  powers  of  10,  as  is 
done  la  demonstrating  {126).  ISie  characteristic  of  a  number  en- 
tirely decimal  fractional,  is  negative,  and  one  greater  than  the  number 
«of  O'b  immediately  following  the  decimal  point,  as  appears  from  the  last 
demonstration,  or  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  10*^  r=  ^^  =  .1* 
10-«  =  TfriF  =  .01 ;  10-«  =  yj^n,  =  .001 ;  etc.,  etc. 
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Find  the  logarithms  of  the  following  numbers :  285 ;  8145 ; 
2905624 ;  30942716 ;  298.026 ;  32.5614 ;  2.8641 ;  .8205 ; 
.00317  ;  00000328. 
Results,  log. 298.026=2.474254;  log.  .00317=3.501059. 


130*  Prob»  —  To  find  a  number  corresponding  to  a 
given  logarithm,  » 

Solution. — Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  number  corresponding  to 
the  logarithm  5.515264.  Looking  in  the  table  for  the  next  less  mantissa, 
we  find  .515211,  the  number  corresponding  to  which  is  3275  (no  account 
now  being  taken  as  to  whether  it  is  Lategral,  fractional  or  mixed  ;  as 
in  any  case  the  figures  will  be  the  same).  Now,  from  the  Udyular  differ" 
ence,  in  column  D,  we  find  that  an  increase  of  133  (millionths,  really) 
upon  this  logarithm  (.515211),  would  make  an  increase  of  1  in  the 
number,  making  it  3276.  But  the  given  logarithm  is  only  53  greater 
than  this,  hence  it  is  assumed  (though  only  approximately  correct) 
that  the  increase  of  the  number  is  i^  of  1,  or  53  -^  133  =  .3984  -f-- 
This  added  (the  figures  annexed)  to  3275,  gives  32753984 -f.  The 
characteristic,  being  5,  indicates  that  the  number  lies  between  the  5th 
and  6th  powers  of  10,  and  hence  has  6  integral  places.  .  * .  5.515264 
=log.  327539.84+. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  following  loga- 
rithms:  3.467521;  2.467521;  0.467521;  4.500281; 
1.520281;   4.520281;    0.52081;   1.520281;   2.490160; 

2.490160';  and  0r490160. 

Results,  2.490160  =  log.  309.1435  +  ;  2.490160  =  log. 
.030914  + ;  0.490160  =  log.  3.091435  +. 


13 !•  As  logarithms  are  largely  used  to  facilitate  numer- 
ical computations,  it  is  important  that  the  student  be  able 
to  take  any^formula  representing  such  operations  and  write 
at  once  the  equivalent  logarithmic  operations. 
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1.  If  2a035  :  a2781  : :  3U4.27  :  X,  what  logarithmic  op- 
eratioiia  will  find  x? 

Sea. — ^The  loguitlim  of  Uie  product  of  the  means  is  the  sum  of 
their  logftrithins  ;  and  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  this  product 
divided  by  the  first  extreme,  is  the  logarithm  of  said  product  minus  the 
loftHzithm  of  the  other  extreme^  .  * .  log.  x  =:  log.  3. 2781  -f-  log.  3114. 27 
^log.  28.035  =:a51o622  +  3.493356—  L 447700 =2. 561278.  Hayinga 
table  suScMntly  extended,  the  number  corresponding  to  this  logarit^ 
could  be  found,  and  would  be  the  yalue  of  z. 

2.  Find  the  product  of  23.14,  by  5.062,  knowing  that  log. 
23.14  is  1.364363,  log.  5.062  is  0.704322,  and  log. 
117JL347  is  2.068685. 

3.  How  is  287  raised  to  the  5th  power  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms?   How  is  the  5th  root  extracted? 

4.  Extract  the  5th  root  of  31152784.1  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms. 

8i3O.^Ii0g.  ^31152784.1=silog.311£»784.1  =  1.498699.   The  num- 
ber, therefore,  is  31.52  -{~* 

5.  What  is  the  cnbe  root  dl  30?  Ans.,  3.107  +. 

6.  TVhat  is  the  cube  root  of  .03? 

8uo.— Log.  .03  =r2. 477121.    Now  to  di^de  this  by  3,  we  have  ta 

bear  in  mind  that  the  characteristio  alone  is  negative,  i  c, '8.477121 
=^2+.477121, j>r  —1.522879.     This  divided  by  3  gives  —  .607626, 

or  0  — . 507626  s=  1.492374.  But  a  more  oonvement  method  of  effecting 
this  division  is  to  write  for  the  — 2,  — 3-4-l»  whence  we  have  foi 
2.477121,  —3  +  1.477121,  which  divided  by  3  gi^esT..  492374,  nearly. 

7.  Divide  3.261453  by  2,  by  4,  by  5. ' 

Lasi^  quotienl,  L4522906. 


APPENDIX.* 


SECTION    I. 
DIFFERENTrATION. 

[This  sabjeet  is  inserted  as  the  best  metliod  of  reaching  the 
demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Formula  and  the  prodnctioii  of  the 
liOgarithmic  Series.  While  it  is  equally  simple,  to  say  the  least, 
irith  the  old  method,  it  is  more  direct  and  gives  the  student  nothing 
bat  what  ia  ol  fundamental  importance  in  sabBeqnent  mathematical 

132.  In  certain  classes  of  problems  and  discussions 
the  quantities  inyolyed  are  distinguished  as  Constant  and 
Variable. 

133.  A  Constant  quantity  is  one  whioh  maintains 
the  same  yalue  throughout  the  same  discussion,  and  is 
represented  in  the  notation  by  one  of  the  leading  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

134.  Variahle  quantities  are  such  as  may  assume  in 
the  same  discussion  any  yalue  within  certain  limits  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  are  represented 
by  the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

III.'— If  X  is  the  radios  of  a  circle  and  jr  is  its  area,  y  =  v^,  as  we 
learn  from  Qeometry,  ir  being  about  8.1416.    Now  if  x^  the  radius, 

*  The  pieoeding  part  of  this  volame  ftirnUhes  a  course  in  Algebra  quite  as  ftill 
as  will  be  fonnd  practicable  or  desirable  in  most  high  schools  aod  academies,  and  is 
an  adequate  preparation  for  college.  This  appendix,  selected  from  Olnbt^b  Uni- 
YXBsiTT  Alsbbba,  is  inserted  for  such  of  the  above  schools  as  desire  a  ftiUer  course, 
and  as  adapting  the  book  to  the  needs  of  many  of  our  colleges  which  do  not  find 
It  expedient  to  give  as  much  time  to  this  subject  as  is  required  to  master  the 
University  Algebra.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  college  conrw  which 
requires  more  Algebra  than  ^  fonnd  in  this  volume. 
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▼aries,  $f,  the  area,  will  vmiy ;  bat  ir  lemaiiiB  the  same  for  all  values 
of  X  and  y.  In  this  cam  w  and  y  are  the  variableB,  and  ^  is 
a  constant 

Again,  if  y  is  the  distance  a  body  falls  in  time  x,  it  is  evident 
that  the  greater  x  is,  the  greater  is  y,  i,  e,,  that  as  x  varies  y  varies. 
We  learn  from  PhysicB  that  y  =  Ift/n^,  for  comparatively  small 
distances  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  expression  y  = 
li^afi,  X  and  y  are  the  variables,  and  l^^^  is  a  constant. 

Once  more,  suppose  we  have  jf  •=.  25«'>-3a^— 6,  as  an  expressed 
relation  between  x  and  y,  and  that  this  is  the  anJy  relation  which  is 
required  to  exist  between  them ;  it  is  evident  that  we  may  give 
values  to  a;  o^  pUamre,  and  thus  obtain  corresponding  values  for  y. 

Thus  if  »  =  1,  y  =  ±  V^»  if  «  =  3.  y  =  *  v^SS,  etc,  etc.  In  such  a 
case  X  and  y  are  called  variables.  But  we  notice  that  if  we  give  to  x 
such  a  value  as  to  make  8^+5>26a^  (as,  for  example,  ^,  \,  etc.),  y 
will  be  imaginary.  This  is  the  kind  of  limitation  referred  to  in  our 
definition  of  variables. 

13ii*  ScH. — ^The  pupil  needs  to  guard  against  the  notion  that  the 
terms  earutant  and  variable  are  synonyms  for  krunon  and  unkfunon, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  notation  might  lead  him  into  this  error.  The 
quantities  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  in  Arithmetic  and 
Elementary  Algebra  have  all  been  constant.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  a  new  one  to  him,  and  pertains  to  a  new  class  of  problems 
and  discussions. 

136*  A  Function  is  a  quantity,  or  a  mathematical 
expression^  conceived  as  depending  for  its  yalne  npon  some 
other  quantity  or  quantities. 

III. — A  man's  wages  far  a  given  time  is  a  function  of  the  amount 
received  per  day,  or,  in  general,  his  wages  is  a  fimction  of  the  time 
he  works  and  the  amount  he  receives  per  day.  In  the  expression 
y  =  16^1^  (iS4),  second  illustration,  y  is  a  function  of  x,  i.  e.,  the 
space  fallen  through  is  a  function  of  the  time.  The  expression 
2a2*— 8a;+  5&,  or  any  expression  contarning  x,  may  be  spoken  of  as  a 
function  of  x, 

137 •  When  we  wish  to  indicate  that  one  variable,  as  y, 
is  a  function  of  another,  as  x,  and  do  not  care  to  be  more 
specific,  we  write  y=/(a;),  and  re(ui  "y  equals  (or  is)  a 
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function  of  xP  This  means  nothing  more  than  that  y  is 
eqnal  to  some  expression  containing  the  yariable  Xy  and 
which  may  contain  any  constants.  K  we  wish  to  indicate 
several  different  expressions  each  of  which  contains  x^  we 
write /(a;),  <jp  {x\  or/'  (a;),  etc.,  and  read  "  the /function  of 
ar,"  "  the  9  function  of  a;,"  or  "the/'  function  of  xP 

Ili*. — ^The  expression /(cr)  may  stand  for  a^— 3aj+5,  or  for  8(a'— o^), 
or  for  any  expression  containing  x  combined  in  any  way  with  itself  or 
with  constants.  Bat  in  the  same  discnssion  /(a;)  will  mean  the  same 
thing  throaghoat.  So  again,  if  in  a  particular  discnssion  we  have  a 
certain  expression  containing  x{e,  g.,  W—ax-\-2db\  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  /(a?),  while  some  other  fnnction  of  a?,  e.  g.,  5  (a*— a')+2aj*, 
might  be  represented  by/'  (aj),  or  ^  (a?). 

138*  In  equations  expressing  the  relation  betweeen  two 
variables^  as  in  jy®  =  3asfi—a^,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
one  of  the  variables,  as  y,  as  a  function  of  the  other,  x. 
Moreover,  it  is  convenient  to  think  of  a;  as  varying  and 
thus  producing  change  in  y.  When  so  considered^  x  is 
called  the  Independent  and  y  the  Dependent  variable.  Or 
we  may  speak  of  y  as  a  function  of  the  variable  x, 

• 

139»  An  Infinitesimal  is  a  quantity  conceived 
under  such  a  form,  or  law,  as  to  be  necessarily  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity. 

Infinitesimals  are  the  increments  by  which  continuous 
number,  or  quantity  (8),  may  be  conceived  to  change  value^ 
or  grow.  * 

III. — Time  affords  a  good  jllnstration  of  oontinnous  qnantity,  or 
number.  Thus  a  period  of  time,  aa  6  hours,  increases,  or  grows,  to 
another  period,  as  7  hours,  by  infinitesimal  increments,  t.  e,,  not  by 
hours,  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  but  by  elements  which  are  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity. 

140.  Consecutive  Values  of  a  variable  are  values 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity,  i,  e.,  by  an  infinitesimal.    Consecutive  values  of  a 
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function  are  values  which  oorreepond  to  consecntiTe  values 
of  its  variable. 

141.  A  Differential  of  a  function,  or  variable,  is  the 
difference  between  two  consecutive  states  of  the  function, 
or  variable.    It  is  the  same  as  an  infinitesimal 

III.— Refiuming  the  lUnstntion  y  =  IS^^  (134\  let  x  be  thooght 
of  aa  some  parUcnlar  period  of  time  (as  6  eeoonds),  and  y  as  the  dia- 
tanoe  throogli  which  the  body  falls  in  that  time.  Also,  let  x'  lepreeent 
a  period  of  time  infinitesunally  greater  than  x^  and  jf  the  distanee 
through  which  the  body  falls  in  time  xf.  Then  x  and  x!  are  oonsecu- 
tlve  yalues  of  x^  and  y  and  y'  are  consecative  values  of  y.  Again,  the 
difference  between  x  and  xf,  as  xf^x,  is  a  differential  of  the  variable 
X,  and  y^—y  is  a  differential  of  the  function  y. 

142.  Notation. — A  differential  of  x  is  represented  by 
writing  the  letter  d  before  2;,  thus  dx.  Also,  dy  means,  and 
is  read  "differential  y.^ 

Caution. — Do  not  read  d/x  by  naming  the  letters  as  you  do  oa; ;  but 
read  it  **  differential  x"  The  d  is  not  a  £BM:tor»  but  an  abbreviation  for 
the  word  differential, 

143.  To  Differentiate  a  function  is  to  find  an 
expression  for  the  increment  of  the  function  due  to  an 
infinitesimal  increment  of  the  variable ;  or  it  is  the  process 
of  finding  the  relation  between  the  infinitesimal  increment 
of  the  variable  and  the  corresponding  increment  of  the 
function. 

RULES    FOR    DIFFERENTIATING. 

144.  Bale  L — To  differentiate  a  single  variaMe, 
simply  write  the  letter  d  before  it. 

Tbis  is  merely  doing  what  the  notation  requires.  Thufl»  if  x  and 
x'  are  consecutive  states  of  the  variable  a;,  i.  e.,  if  x'  is  what  x  becomes 
when  it  has  taken  an  infinitesimal  increment,  9;'— 2;  is  the  differential 
of  X,  and  is  to  be  written  dx.  In  like  manner,  f/—y  is  to  be  written 
dy,  y'  and  y  being  oonsecative  valaes. 
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145.  Bnle  II. — Constarvb  fdc^rs  or  divisors  ap- 
pear in  the  differential  the  same  as  in  the  function. 

Dem. — Let  us  take  the  fnnction  y  =  o^,  in  which  a  is  any  constant, 
integral  or  fractional.  Let  x  take  an  infiniteaimal  increment  ^, 
becoming  x  +  dx;  and  let  dy  be  the  corresponding  *  increment  of  y,  so 
that  when  x  becomes  x-^da^y  becomes  y + dy.     We  then  have 

1st  state  of  the  fnnction    •    .  y  —  ax\ 

2d,  or  eonsecutiye  state     .    .    y+<jy  =  a(ap+dfl;)  =  ax+adx. 

Subtracting  the  1st  from  the  2d  diy  =  adx, 

which  result  being  the  difference  between  two  oonseentiTe  states  of 
the  function,  is  its  differential  {14:1).  Now  a  appears  in  the  differ- 
ential just  as  it  was  in  the  function.    This  would  evidently  be  the 

same  if  a  were  a  fraction,  as  — .    We  should  then  have.  In  like  man- 

m 

ner,  dy  =  —  dxB&  the  differential  ofv  =  — as.    Q.B.D1. 


146.  Rule  HL — Constant  terms  disappear  in  dif- 
ferentiating  ;  or  the  differential  of  a  oonstant  is  0. 

Dem. — ^Let  us  take  the  function  y  =  ax-^b,iD.  which  a  and  b  are 
eonstant.  Let  x  take  an  infinitesimal  increment  and  become  x-^dx; 
and  let  dy  be  the  increm^it  which  y  takes  in  consequence  of  this 
change  in  a;,  so  that  when  x  becomes  x+dx,  y  becomes  y+dy.  We 
then  have 

1st  state  of  the  function     .    .  y  =  ax+h ; 

2d,  or  consecutive  state     .    .    y+dy  =  g(a?+<fa)+ft  =  gg+flcto+ft. 

Subtracting  the  1st  from  the  2d  dy  =  adx^ 

which  being  the  difference  between  two  consecutive  states  of  the 
function,  is  its  differential  (141).  ISow  from  this  differential  the 
oonstant  b  has  disappeared. 

We  may  also  say  that  as  a  oonstant  retains  the  same  value,  there 
is  no  difference  between  its  consecutive  states  (properly  it  has  no  con- 
secutive states).  Hence  the  differential  of  a  constant  may  be  spoken 
of  (though  with  some  latitude)  as  0.    <^  K  d, 

*  The  word  **  contemporaneous  ^*  is  Qften  lued  in  tbis  connection. 


.  • 
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14:7 •  Rule  IV.  —  To  differentiate  the  algebraic 
sum  of  several  variables,  differentiate  ea^h  term  sep- 
arately and  connect  the  differentials  with  the  same 
signs  a^  the  terms. 

Dem. — Let  u  =  x+y'-z,  u  representing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
variables  x,  y,  and  ~e.  Then  is  du  =  dx+dp—dz.  For  let  dx,  dy, 
and  dz  be  infinitesinia]  increments  of  x^  y,  and  e ;  and  let  du  be  the 
increment  which  u  takes  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  infinitesimal  changes 
in  X,  y,  and  e.    We  then  have 

1st  state  of  the  function.    ...  '  tt  =  x-¥y—z ; 

2d,  or  oonsecutive  state  .    .    .    .    u+du  =  x-^dx+y-\-dy—(z+dz). 

Or u-^du  =  x-^-dx-hy+dy—z—dz, 

Sabtracting  the  1st  state  from  the  2d      du  =  dx+dy—dz,    <^  e.  d. 


14:8 •  Bnle  V.  —  The  differential  of  the  product 
of  two  variables  is  the  differential  of  the  first  into 
the  second,  plus  the  differential  of  the  second  into  the 
first, 

Dem. — Let  tf  =  a^  be  the  first  state  of  the  fnnction.  The  conseca- 
tive  state  is  u+du  =  (aj+cto)  (y-\-dy)  ■=  xy-^-ydx+xdy-^-dx-  dy.  Sub- 
tracting the  1st  state  from  the  consecutive  state  we  have  the  differ- 
ential, i,  e„  du  =  ydx  -k-xdy +dx»dy.  But,  2sdx*dy\&  the  product  of 
two  infinitesimals,  it  is  infinitely  less  than  the  other  terms  {ydx  and 
xdy),  and  hence,  having  no  value  as  compared  with  them,  is  to  be 
dropped.*    Therefore,  du  =  ydx-^-xdy.    Q.  B.  D, 

*  It  win  donbtleBB  appear  to  the  pnpil,  at  flrst,  as  if  this  gave  a  result  only 
approximatdy  correct.  Snch  Is  notthe  liact.  The  result  is  abs(4utdp  correct  yd 
error  is  introduced  by  dropping  dx  •  dy.  In  fhct  this  term  mu^  be  dropped  accord- 
In?  to  the  natnre  of  infinitesimals.  Notice  that  by  definition  a  quantity  which  la 
infinitesimal  with  respect  to  another  is  one  which  has  no  assignable  magnitade 
with  reference  to  that  other.  Hence  we  most  so  treat  it  in  our  reasoning.  Now 
dx-dy  \b  an  infinitesimal  of  an  infinitesimal  (i. «.,  two  infinitesimals  mnltiplied 
together),  and  hence  is  infinitesimal  with  reference  to  ydx  and  xdy^  and  must  b^ 
treated  as  having  no  assignable  valae  with  respect  to  them ;  that  is,  it  mast  ba 
dropped. 
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149,  Rule  VI, — The  differential  of  the  product 
of  several  variables  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
differential  of  each  into  the  product  of  all  the 
others. 

Dbbc. — ^Let  u  =  xyz\  then  du^f/zda+xsdy+xydz.  For  the  1st 
state  of  the  fiinction  \a  u  =  xyz,  and  the  Sd,  or  consecutive  state, 
tt+dtt  =  (aj+da?)(y+(?y)(«+<fe),  or  u-\'du=iTyz-k-yzdx-k-xzdy-\-xydz+ 
xdydz  -^-ydxda + zdxdy  +  dxdydz.  Subtracting,  and  dropping  all  infini- 
tesimals of  infinitesimals  (see  preceding  rule  and  foot-note),  we  have 
du  —  yzdx+xzdy-^-Qsydz. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  rule  can  be  demonstrated  for  any  number 
of  variables.    Q.  E.  D. 


130.  Bule  Vll. — The  differential  of  a  fraction 
having  a  variable  numerator  a?id  denominator  is  the 
differential  of  the  numerator  muXtiplied  by  the 
denominator,  minus  the  differential  of  the  denom- 
inator multiplied  by  the  numerator,  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  denominator, 

Bem. — ^Let  u=z  -;  then  iadu  = r — -.     For,  clearing  of  frac- 

tions,  yu  =  x.    Differentiating  this  hy  Rule  5th,  we  have  udy-\-ydu  = 
d».     Substituting  for  u  its  value  -.  this  becomes  — -  +  ydu  =  dx. 

Binding  the  value  of  du,  we  have  du  = r^-    Q.  K  D. 

ISl.  Cob. — The  differential  of  a  frcLction  having  a  con- 
stant numerator  and  a  variatle  denominator  is  the  product 
of  the  numerator  with  its  sign  changed  into  the  differential 
of  the  denominator,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  denom- 
inator. 

Let  u  =  -.    Differentiating  this  by  the  rule  and  calling  the  dif- 
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f erential  of  the  eonstant  (a)  0,  we  have  du  =  — -—^  =  — -^- . 

q,  B.  D. 

1S2,  ScH. — ^If  the  numerator  is  variable  and  the  denominator 
constant,  it  falls  under  Rule  2. 


1S3.  Bule  VUL — The  differenUal  of  a  varicMe 
affected  ujith  an  exponent  is  the  continued  prodihct 
of  the  exponent,  the  variable  with  its  exponent 
diminished  by  1,  and  the  differential  of  the  variable. 

Bem. — ^Ist.  When  the  exponent  is  a  p(mtk>e  integer.  Let  y  —  off^^ 
m  being  a  positive  integer ;  then  dy^inaf^^dx.  For  y=ar=aj  ,x.x.x. 
to  m  factors.  Now,  differentiating  this  by  Rule  6,  we  have  dy  = 
(qbxx  . .  to  f»— 1  fiictors)  dx+{xxx . .  to  m^l  factors)  di9+  etc.,  to  m 
terms;  or  dy  =  aj*~*cto+aj*~'da;+af*~'daj+  etc.,  to  m  terms.  There- 
fore  dy  =  maf^^dx, 

2d.  When  the  exponent  ia  a  poeUkefraetian,    Let  y  =  a;" ,  ^  being 

a  positive  fradkm ;  then  <|y  =  •j^fl'*     dx*  IVur  involving  both  members 
to  the  nth  power  we  have  ^  =  of  .  Differentiating  this  as  just  shown, 

we  have  ny*-^dy  =  maf^^dx.    Now  from  y  =  «•  we  have  y**-*  = 


X   *  •    Substituting  this  in  the  last  it  becomes  nx  *   dy=maf'^^dx ; 

whence  dy  =  *«  •   dx  =  ^aj»    dx,    q.  b.  d. 

8d.  When  the  exponent  ia  negative.    Let  y  =  ar*,  n  bdng  Integral 

or  fractional ;  then  dy  =  ~war-"-*(to.    For  y  =  ar*  =  — ,  which  dif- 

x^ 

ferentiated  by  Rule  7,  Cor.,  gives  dy  = —  =  —  TKT-^-Vto. 

<^E.  D. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Differentiate  y  =  3a^— 2a;  +  4. 

SOLTTTION.— The  result  is  dy  =  Qxdx  —  2daj.      Which  is  thus 
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obtained :  By  Rule  1,  the  differential  of  y  is  dy.  To  differentiate  the 
second  member  we  differentiate  each  term  separately  according  to 
Bule  4  In  differentiating  8a^,  we  observe  that  the  factor  3  is 
retained  in  the  differential,  Rule  2,  and  the  differential  of  a^  is,  by 
Rule  8,  %xda.  Hence,  the  differential  of  W  is  ^xdz.  The  differential 
of  — ^  is  —%da.  By  Rale  8,  the  constant  4  disappears  from  the  dif- 
ferential, or  its  differential  is  0. 

2.  Differentiate  y  =  ^aa^+iaofi^x+m. 

Resulty  dy  =  ^xdx+l^aofidx—dx. 


jtesuiiy  ay  =  ^aocc 
I.  Differentiate  y  =  6ba^^SOafi+4iX. 
L  Differentiate  y=:  ^2^+^x8+ Gc*. 


1S4»  ScH. — ^It  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  not  only  become  expert 
in  writing  out  the  differentials  of  such  expressions  as  the  above,  but 
that  he  know  what  the  operation  signifies.  Thus,  suppose  we  have 
the  equation  y  =  &;.  This  expresses  a  relation  between  x  and  y, 
Now«  if  X  changes  value,  y  must  change  also  in  order  to  keep  the 
equation  true.  In  this  simple  ca«e  it  is  easy  to  see  that  y  must 
change  6  times  as  feust  as  a;  in  order  to  keep  the  equation  true. 
This  is  what  differentiation  shows.  Thus,  differentiating,  we  have 
dy  =  5dx.  That  is,  if  x  takes  an  infinitesimal  increment,  y  takes  an 
infinitesimal  increment  equal  to  6  times  that  which  x  takes ;  or,  in 
ether  words,  y  increases  6  times  as  fast  as  x. 

Now  let  us  take  a  case  which  is  not  so  simple.  Let  yz=Zsfi—2x+^ 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  relative  rate  of  change  of  x  and  y. 
Differentiating,  we  have  dy  =  Qxdx—2dx  =  (Oa;— 2)  dx.  This  shows 
that,  if  X  takes  an  infinitesimal  increment  represented  hy  dx,  y  takes 
one  (represented  by  dy)  which  is  6a;— 2  times  as  large ;  t.  e.,  that  y 
increases  6a;— 2  times  as  fast  as  x.  Notice  that  in  this  case  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  increase  of  x  and  y  depends  on  the  value  of  a*.  Thus, 
when  a;  =  1,  y  is  increasing  4  times  as  fast  as  x ;  when  a;  =  2,  ^  is 
increasing  10  times  as  fast  as  x ;  when  a;  =  8,  ^  is  increasing  16  times 
as  fast  as  x ;  etc. 

5.  Differentiate  y  =  af—a^y  and  explain  the  significance 
of  the  result  as  above.  Result j  dy  =  (5a:*— 3a:*)  dx, 

6.  In  order  to  keep  the  relation  2y  =  3a:*  true  as  x  varies, 
how  must  y  vary  in  relation  to  a;?    What  is  the  relative 
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rate  of  change  when  a?  =  4 ?    When  a:  =  2?    When  a;  =  1? 

When  x=i?    When  ic  =  i? 

Ansivers.  When  a;  =  4,  y  increases  12  times  as  fast  as  x. 

When  x  =  i,y  increases  at  the  same  rate  as  x.    In  general 

y  increases  3x  times  as  fast  as  x.    When  x  is  less  than  i,  y 

mcreases  slower  than  x, 

2a^  a^ 1 

7  to  12.  Differentiate  the  following :  «  =  — ;  i^  =  ^— ; 

yzux^z^'y    w  =  a?y8+6a;;    y  =  a;"— 3a:*+4a;»— a:^^!.    a^d 
y  =  \o^-^\7?+x. 

13  to  17.  Differentiate  y  =  (a8+a^)»;  y=(a+a?»)*; 
y  =  (3a;-2)*;  y  =  (2— a«)-2;  and  y  =  (1+a;)"^. 

Suo's. — Such  examples  sbould  be  solved  by  oonsidering  the  entire 
qnantity  within  the  parenthesis  as  the  variable.  This  is  evidently 
admissible,  since  any  expression  whidfarcontaintf  a  variable  is  variable 

when  taken  as  a  whole.    Thus  to  differentiate  y  =  {a+^^t  we  take 
the  continued  product  of  the  exponent  (}),  the  variable  (a +2^  with 

its  exponent  diminished  by  1,  [».  e.,  (a+fl^>  >],  and  the  differential  of 
the  variable  (».  e.  the  differential  of  a+fl^,  which  is  %xdx).    This  gives 

us  dy  =  f(a+a^)  ■toto;  or dy  =  ^{a+afif^dx  = 


18  to  22.    Differentiate 


111 


l+x'    (1+x)^'    (l  +  a;)8' 


— wi7= T^i   and   — m 


(l+a;)«'    --"^  (l  +  a:)» 

23.  In  the  expression  62^,  when  x  is  greater  than  1  does 
the  function  (63:^)  change  faster  or  slower  than  x?  How, 
when  X  is  less  than  ^?  What  does  the  process  of  differ- 
entiating 6a^  signify  ? 

Answer  to  the  Uut,  finding  the  relative  rate  of  change  of  Qa^ 
and  OB,  or  finding  what  increment  Qa^  takes  when  x  takes  the 
increment  dx. 
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Or,  in  still  other  words,  finding  the  difference  between  two  con- 
secutiye  states  of  6a^,  and  hence  the  relation  between  an  infinitesimal 
increment  of  x  and  the  corresponding  increment  of  Qsfi, 


INDETERMINATE    COEFFICIENTS. 

ISS.  Indeterminate  Coefficients  are  coefficients 
assumed  in  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem  or  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  whose  values  are  not  known  at  the  outset,  but 
are  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  processes. 


156.  Prop.— If  A+Bx  +  Cx^  +  Dx'  +  etc.  =  A'  + 
B'x  +  C'x^+D'x^-f-  etCyin  which  x  is  a  variable  and  the 
coefficients  A,  B,  A'  B',  etcy  are  constants,  the  coefficients  of 
the  like  powers  of  x  are  equal  to  each  other.  That  is,  A  = 
A'  {these  being  the  coefficients  of  jP),  B  =  B',  C  =  G',  etc. 

Dem. — Since  the  equation  is  true  for  anf/  value  of  x,  it  is  true  for 
flj  =  0.  Substituting  this  value,  we  have  A  =  A',  Now  aa  A  =  A' 
are  constant,  they  have  the  same  values  whatever  the  value  assigned 
to  X,  Hence  for  any  value  otXy  A  =  A',  Again,  dropping  A  and  A\ 
we  have  Bx+Cx^+Ihfi+  etc.  =  Rx-\-G'a?+D'<i^+  etc.,  which  is  true 
for  any  value  of  x.  Dividing  by  x,  we  obtain  B+CX'\-D7^-\-  etc.  = 
B'  +  (Tx-\-  D'aJ*  +  etc.,  likewise  true  for  any  value  of  x.  Making  a?  =  0, 
B  =  B",  as  before.  In  this  manner  we  may  proceed,  and  show  that 
C=C,1)  =  I>',  etc.    q.  E.  D. 

157.  Cor.— If  A+Bx  +  Cx2+Dx8+  etc.  =  0,  is  true 
for  all  values  of  X,  each  of  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  is  0. 

For  we  may  write  A  +  Bx-\-Cx^+DQ!^-{-Eai^+Ifb^-\-  etc.  =  0  +  Oaj+ 
0flj'+0ic»+0aj*+0aj*4-  etc  Whence  by  the  proposition  -4  =  0,  J?  =  0, 
0=0,  etc 
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SECTION     II. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  BINOMIAL  FORMULA. 

138.  Theorem. — Letting  x  and  y  represent  any  quan- 
tities whatever  (i.  e.  be  variables)  and  m  any  constant, 

(ic+y)*  =  r'+mar-'y+  -^ — Lar-y+^ ^ 1 

..— «  .  .  fii(m— l)(fw— 2)(wi— 3)  ^..^  -  .     . 

ar-«y»+  -^^ ^\^»    ^^ -ixr^J/*+  etc 

DEic-^We  maj  write  («+y)»  =  flrtl  +  ")  .    Now  put  ?  =  «  and 

•asume 

(!+«>•=  ^+J5*+W+2>f»+JZSB*+P««+  etc,  (1) 

in  which  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  are  indeterminate  coefficients  independent  of 
ft  (i.  e.  constants),  and  are  to  be  detennined.  To  delennine  these  co- 
efficients we  proceed  as  follows : 

Differentiating  (1),  we  have 

fiKl+s)^>(b  =  Ali4-30Mb+a2>B^db-H4£k^di-l-5J7fe«{2i+  eta 

IHviding  by  dz,  we  have 

wi(l  +  2y»^>  =  J5+3Cfe+82>8J*+4£&«  +  5iV+  etc  (2) 

Differentiating  (9)  and  diyiding  by  dtt^  we  have 

«(m-lXl +«)*-'*=  20+2  •  SIh+S  '  4ia*+4 .  5JV+  etc.    (8) 

Differentiating  (8)  and  dividing  by  dz,  we  have 
»i(w-lX»-2Xl+ey*-^  =  2.82)+2.8.4^+8.4.6Jk*+etc    (4) 

Differentiating  (4)  and  dividing  by  dz,  we  have 
w(m-lXw-2X«»-8Xl +«)•*-*  =  2,8.  4J^+2 . 8 . 4 .  6J?fe+  etc    (5) 

Differentiating  (5)  and  dividing  by  de,  we  have 

w(m-lXw-2Xwi-8Xm-4Xl + «)*-*  =  2 . 8 . 4 . 6-P  +  etc        (6) 


*  This  f onn  Lb  road  ^^  factorial  8/*  "  factorial  4,^^  etc. ;  and  signifies  the  product 
of  the  natoral  numbers  from  1  to  8, 1  to  4,  etc. 
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We  bave  now  gone  far  enoagh  to  enable  vlb  to  determiae  the  co- 
efficients A,  B,  0,  D,  M^  and  F,  and  doubtlees  to  determine  the  law  of 
the  serie& 

Ab  all  the  above  equadons  are  to  be  trae  for  all  ralnee  of  t,  and  as 
the  ooeffidenta  A,  B,  O,  etc.,  are  constants, ».  d.,  have  the  same  values 
for  one  value  of  s  as  for  another,  if  we  can  determine  their  values  for 
one  value  of  s,  these  will  be  their  values  in  all  cases.  Now,  making 
g  =  0,  we  have  from  (1)  A  =  l;  from  (2),  B  =  m;  from  (8),  C  = 


12 


(the  f^kctor  1  being  introduced  into  the  denominator  for  the 


sake  of  symmetry);  from  (4),  B  =  ^^    ^X^    ^).   fjom  (5),  F  = 

;  ftom  (6),  F= Tg . 

These  values  substituted  In  (1)  give 

/<  .   x«      -i            mOm—l)  ,    m(in—l)(m—2)  . 
(l+g>»=l+ff|g+   ^  ^g»-H-^ j-^^ -V 

^  w>(w>-~lXm--2X«»-8>^  ^  m(m~l)(^~2X^-8X^~4) ^  ^  ^^ 

|4  |6 

Finally,  replacing  z  by  its  value  - ,  we  have 

X 

m(m— l)(m  — 2)  y»      w(m  ~  l)(m— 2)(w  ~  8)  y* 
•"*'  [3  oj*"^  [4  iT* 

m(^ -  l)(ffl  ~  2)(m ~  3)(f7i -  4)  y^  .  .^  ) 
"^  |5  iB«  "^  *"^-  f 

ffl(m-l)(m~2)(m~8) 
+ 7j ; af»-y 

^f>X^~l)(m^2)(m~3)(m-4)^^,^,^^ 

Jf^d.  Cor.  1. — The  nthy  or  general  term  of  the  series  is 

w  —  1  y    * 
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For  we  obeeire  that  the  last  &ctor  in  the  nnmeiator  of  the  co- 
efficient of  any  particnlar  term  is  m  —  the  nnmber  of  the  term  less 
2,  ». «.,  for  the  nth  term,  m  —  (n  —  2),  or  •»  —  »  +  2 ;  and  the  last 
lactor  in  the  denominator  is  the  nnmber  of  the  term  —  1,  i.  e.,  for  the 
nth  term,  »  —  1.  The  exponent  of  a;  in  any  particular  term  is  m  — 
the  number  of  the  term  less  1,  i  «.,  for  the  nth  term,  m  ~  (n  —  1),  or 
m  —  n  +  l;  and  the  exponent  of  y  in  any  term  is  one  less  than  the 
nnmber  of  the  term,  i.  e.,  for  the  7ith  term,  n  —  1. 

160.  Def. — ^In  a  series  the  Setxle  of  Melation  is  the 

relation  which  exists  between  any  term  or  set  of  terms  and 
the  next  term  or  set  of  terms. 

161m  OoB.  2. — The  scale  of  relation  in  the  binomial 

series  is  I ^  /  ?  **^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  multiplied  hy 

this  produces  the  (n  +  \)th  term. 

This  is  readily  seen  by  inspecting  the  series,  or  by  writing  the 
(n  +  l)th  term  and  dividing  it  by  the  nth.  Thus,  substituting  in  the 
general  term  as  given  above,  n  +  1  f or  n,  we  have 

m{m  -  1)  (m  -  2)  -  -  -  -  -  (m  ~  n  +  1)   _^   _ 

as  the  (n  +  l)th  term.    This  divided  by  the  nth,  or  preceding  term, 

n»  — n  +  ly        /m  +  1      Ay 
gives ^,or(-— 1)^. 


-^♦^- 


SECTION    III. 
THE    LOGARITHMIC    SERIES. 

162.  The  Modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms  is  a 
constant  factor  which  depends  upon  the  base  of  the  system 
and  characterizes  the  system. 

163.  Frop. — The  differential  of  the  logarithm  of  a 
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number  is  the  differential  of  the  number  multiplied  by  the 
modulus  of  the  system^  divided  by  the  number  j 

Or,  in  the  Napierian  system,  the  modtdus  being  1,  the 
differential  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  differential 
of  the  number  divided  by  the  numier. 

Dem. — ^Let  X  represent  an^  number,  t*. «.  be  a  variable,  and  n  be  a 
constant  such  that  y  =  a?*.  Then  log  p  =  n  log  x  (123),  Differen- 
tiating y  =  {»•,  we  have  dy  =  7iaf~*daj ;  whence 


»  = 


XXX 


=^=h-  a) 


Again,  whatever  the  differentials  of  log  y  and  log  x  are,  n  being  a 
constant  factor  we  shall  have  the  differential  of  logy  equal  to  n  times 
the  differential  of  log  x,  which  may  be  written 

d(log y)  =  n'd(Vog x\  whence  n  =  ^^-|j       (3.) 

Now  equating  the  values  of  7i  as  represented  in  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 
dy 

^,.^^^1  =  ^ .    Whence  dflogy)  bears  the  same  ratio  to  ~,  as 

d{logX)  dX  \     QOf  y 

X 

dx  fndy 

d  (log  x)  does  to  —  .    Let  m  be  this  ratio.    Then  d  (log  y)  =  —- ,  and 

X  y 

_^       .     .mdx 
d(Logx)  =  —^. 

We  are  now  to  show  that  m  is  constant  and  depends  on  the  base  of 
the  system. 

To  do  this,  take  y  =zz^,  from  which  we  can  find  as  ab9ve  n'  = 

dy 

^aogy)_^  Nowasmistheratioof  (2(logy)to^,itisalsothe 
d(log  z)       ^  \^v,       y  y 

z 

ratio  of  (2  (log  g)  to  —  ;  and  d(log  z)  =  —  ♦    Thus  we  see  that  in  any 

z  z 

case  in  the  same  system  the  same  ratio  exists  between  the  differen- 
tial of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  and  the  differential  of  the  number 
divided  by  the  number.    Therefore  m  is  a  constant  factor. 
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dif         1 
Again  ^  =  m  -  indicates  the  relatiye  rate  of  change  of  a  loga- 

rithm  and  its  number.    Now  it  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  base  the 
slower  tlie  logaritlim  will  diange  with  reference  to  the  number.  (See 

'examples  nnder  Art.  117.)    But  the  factor  -  Taries  inyersely  in  the 

number  J  hence  m  mnst  vary  with,  or  be  a  function  of  the  base.* 


164.  JProb. — To  produce  the  logarithmic  series. 

BoLunOH. — ^The  logarithmic  series,  which  is  the  lonndation  of  the 
nsoal  method  of  computing  logarithms,  and  of  much  of  the  theory  of 
logarithms,  is  the  development  of  log  (1 + x).  To  develop  log  (1  +  «), 
assume 

log(l+«)  =  -4+B«+W+JX^+.Ke*+JV+etc,  (1) 

in  whidi  a;  is  a  variable,  and  A,  B,  C,  etc,  are  constants. 

Difierentiatang  (1),  we  have 

1  +  a 
Dividing  by  <Z2S, 

^    =5+2ac+82>a?+4£^+5i?&?«+ etc  (3) 


l+« 


Differentiating  (2),  and  dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

-i»-y— ^.  =  2^+3-82>a;+3.4Si?+4.52^+  etc  (8) 

(!  +  «)•  ^  ' 

DifEerentiatlng  (8),  and  dividing  by  2  and  by  dx,  we  have 

«-7~L-;=raZ>4"8-4JSr+2-«.6i?lr»-i-  etc  (4) 

(1  +  ar)*  ^  ' 

Differentiating  (4),  and  dividing  by  3  and  dx,  we  have 

1 

— m-j -  =  4iy+4-62!^+ etc  (5) 

(1  +  a?)*  ^  ' 


♦  What  the  relation  of  the  modolas  to  the  TMise  Is,  we  are  not  now  concerned  to 
know ;  it  will  be  determined  hereafter. 

t  The  number  is  1  -t-x ;  hence  the  differential  la  s»  times  the  differential  of  1  •!-« 
divided  by  the  number  1  +a;. 
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Differentiating  (5),  and  dividing  by  4  and  dx,  we  liaye 

m  :-r-^—,  =  6F+  eta*  (6) 

(1  +  aj)» 

We  have  now  gone  far  enoagh  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  coef- 
ficients Ay  B,  C,  By  E,  and  F,  and  these  will  probably  reveal  the  law 
of  the  series. 

As  all  the  above  equations  are  to  be  trae  for  all  values  of  x,  and  as 
the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  etc,  are  constant,  %,  e.,  have  the  some  values 
for  one  value  of  jb  as  for  another,  if  we  can  determine  their  values  for 
one  value  of  x,  these  will  be  their  values  in  all  cases.  Now,  making 
«  =  0,  we  have,  from  (1),  J.  =  log  1  =  0 ;  from  (2),  B=m;  from  (3), 
C=  —im ;  from  (4),  B  =  iin;  from  (5),  E=  — Jw;  from  (6),  Jfcjw. 
These  values  substituted  in  (1)  give 

log  (l+a?)  =  f»(aj-  -  +  -  -  J-  +  ~  -  etc), 

the  law  of  which  is  evident    This  is  the  Logarithmic  Seriet,  and 
should  be  fixed  in  memory. 

ScH. — ^The  Napierian  system  of  logarithms  is  characterized  by  the 
modulus  being  1  (m  =  1).    Hence  the  Napierian  logarithmic  series  is 

-      .^      .  a?     aj*     sc*     oj* 

log (1+a;)  =  «-^  +  ip- ^  +  ^ -  etc 

163*  Cob.  1. — The  logarithms  of  the  same  number  in 
different  systems  are  to  each  other  as  the  moduli  of  those 
systems. 

This  is  evident  from  the  general  logarithmic  series.  Thus  the 
logarithm  of  1 +ic  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  m,  is  expressed 

log«  (l+aj)t  =  4»<aJ-  |-  +  8"  ~  4  "•■  5" ""  ***^^ ' 

and  the  logarithm  of  the  same  number  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is 
m'  is  expressed 

*  Of  conrse  the  Btndent  win  obBenre  what  forms  the  enoceeding  terms  In  this 
and  the  other  similar  cases  would  have.  Thus  here  we  should  haye  5^+5  -QOx-^ 
8.5.7ite»+  etc. 

t  The  subscripts  m  and  m'  are  nsed  to  distingnish  between  the  systems,  as  log 
(1 +«)  is  not  the  same  in  one  system  as  in  the  other.  Bead  logM  (1 +«),  **  logarithm 
of  1  +0;  i&a  system  whose  modahis  is  m,"  etc. 
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log«/(l-»-a;)  =  fl»'(a;  —  — -i-g-  —  j^  +  -—  etc.). 

Now,  as  the  nmnber  (1  -^x)  is,  by  hypothesis,  the  same  in  both  cases, 
X  is  the  same.    Hence,  dividing  one  equation  by  the  other«  we  have 

logfn(l-\-x)  __m 
logtn^l+x)     rri'' 

166.  Cob.  2. — Having  the  logarithm  of  a  number  in  the 
Napierian  system^  we  have  but  to  multiply  it  by  the  modulus 
of  any  other  system  to  obtain  the  logarithm  of  the  sams  num- 
ber  in  the  latter  system. 

Ory  the  logarithm  of  a  nuniber  in  any  system  divided  by 
the  logarithm  of  the  sams  number  in  the  Napierian  system^ 
gives  the  modulus  of  the  former  system, 

167.  JProh. — To  adopt  the  Napierian  logarithmic  series 
to  numerical  computation  so  thai  it  can  be  conveniently  used 
for  computing  the  logarithms  of  numbers. 

Dem.— That  log(l +«)  =  «  —  5-  +  ^  —  :r  +  5-+  ©tc.,  is  not  in  a 

S9       o        4        0 

practicable  form  for  computing  the  logarithms  of  numbers  will  be 

evident  if  we  make  the  attempt.     Thus,  suppose  we  wish  to  compute 

the  logarithm  of  8.    Making  9;  =  2,  we  have  log  (1 + 2)  =  log  3  =  2— 

2*     2»     2*     2* 

S-  +  S —  T-  +  ^ —  etc.,  a  series  in  which  the  terms  are  growing 

2       o       4       o  o  €=» 

larger  and  larger  (a  diverging  series). 

We  wish  a  series  in  :which  the  terms  will  grow  smaller  as  we 
extend  it  (a  converging  series).  Then  the  farther  we  extend  the 
series,  the  more  nearly  shall  we  approximate  the  logarithm  sought. 
To  obtain  such  a  series,  substitute  ^x  for  x  in  the  Napierian  loga- 
rithmic series,  and  we  have 

,        ,^        V  OJ^       OJ*       OJ*       iB* 

log  (l-a,)  = -X- g.  -  -  -  J-- ^  -  etc. 

Subtracting  this  from  the  former  series,  we  have 
log(l+a;)-log(l~a;)  =  log  ^li?^  =2(a;+Jflj8+i«5+J«'+  etc.). 
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Now  pirt  0  = 


2s+l 


,  whence  !+«  =  1  + 


1     _2e-f2 
2e+l""&+l' 


!■-«  = 


2e 


-j-^,  and  ji|=~~.    Hence,  as  log  (-~W log (!-»-«) -log «, 
Bubstituting,  and  transposing, 

log(l+«)=loge+3y-j  +  g^  +  ^^  +  5^,  +ete)(A) 

This  series  converges  quite  rapidly,  especially  for  large  yalues  of 
2,  and  is  convenient  for  use  in  compating  logarithms. 

168.  Proh. — To  compute  the  Napierian  logarithms  of 
the  natural^numbers  1,  2,  3,  4^  etCj  ad  libitum. 

Solution. — In  the  first  place  we  remark  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compute  the  logarithms  of  prime  numbers,  since  the  logarithm  of 
a  composite  number  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  its 
factors  (121). 

Therefore  beginning  with  1,  we  know  that  log  1  =  0  (ScH.,  p.  882). 

To  compute  the  logarithm  of  2,  make  s  =  1,  in  series  (A),  and  we 

have  loe:  (1+1)  —  loir  1  =  log  2  =  3  f-  +  — .  +  — -  +  — -  +  -^  + 

111 


+  etc 


■) 


11.8"      18.3»»     15. 8» 

The  numerical  operations  are  conveniently  performed  as  follows : 


8 

2.00000000 

9 

.66666667 

9 

.07407407 

9 

.00823045 

9 

.00091449 

9 

.00010161 

9 

.00001129 

9 

.00000126 

.00000014 

1 

.66666667» 

8 

.02469186 

5 

.00164609 

7 

.00018064 

9 

.00001129 

11 

.00000108 

18 

.00000009 

16 

.00000001 

.-.  log  2  =  .69314718  * 


*  Though  fhe  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm  is  generally  not  exact,  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  annex  the  +  sign. 
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6E00in>.    To  find  log  3^  make  0  =  2,  whence 


5  ^^ 

ns^s.s*^ 

^  5.6»  '  7.5'  '  f 

COMPUTATION. 

5 

2.00000000 

25 

.40000000 

1 

.40000000 

25 

.01600000 

8 

.00638838 

25 

.00064000 

5 

.00012800 

25 

.00002560 

7 

.00000366 

.00000102 

9 

.00000011 

.40546510 

log  2=  .69814718 

/.  log  8  = 

■ 

1.09861228 

Thibb.    To  find  log  4. 

Log  4  =  2  log  2  =  2  X  .69814718  =  1.88629436. 

FouBTH.    To  find  log  5.    Let  ir  =  4,  whence 


iUg 

*-^n9"^8.9»^i 

5.9^  '  7.9' 

COMFUTATIOK. 

9 

2.00000000 

81 

.22222222 

1 

.22222222 

81 

.00274348 

8 

.00091440 

81 

.00003387 

5 

.00000677 

X)0000042 

7 

.00000006 

.22314354 

log 

4- 

1.38629436 

.-.  log  5  =  1.60943790 

In  like  manner  we  mtLy  proceed  to  compute  the  logarithms  of  the 
prime  numbers  from  the  formula,  and  obtain  those  of  the  composite 
numbers  on  the  principle  that  the  logarithm  of  the  product  equals 
the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  factors. 

Thus,  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  the  base  of  the  common  s^rstem, 
10,  =  log  5  +  log  2  =  2.30258508. 
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169.  Prop, — The  modulus  of  the  common  system  is 
.43429448+. 

Dem. — Since  the  logyithm  of  a  number,  in  any  s^rBtem,  divided  by 
the  Napierian  logarithm  of  the  same  number  is  equal  to  the  modnlas 
of  that  system  (16^),  we  have 

Com.  log  10  -  , 

tt; T-^^-T?k  =  modulus  of  common  svsteuL 

Nap.  log  10  ^ 

But  com.  log  10  =  1,  and  Nap.  log  10  =  2.80258508,  as  found 
above.    Hence, 

Modvim  ^ecmmon  ayitem  =  ogce^S^  ~  .48429448 


170.  Frop.—The  Napwrian  base  is  2.718281828. 

I>EBC.~Ii6t  je  represent  the  base  of  the  Napierian  (system.    Then 
by  (165) 

com.  log  e  :  Nap.  log  e  : :  .43429448  :  1. 

But  the  logarithm  of  the  base  of  a  system,  taken  in  that  system  is  1, 
since  a*  =  a.  Hence,  Nap.  log  e  =  l,  and  com.  log  e  =  .43429448. 
Now  finding  from  a  table  of  common  logarithms  the  n amber  corres- 
ponding to  the  logarithm  .43429448,  we  have  e  =  2.718281828. 


4»» 


SECTION    IV. 
HIGHER    EQUATIONS. 

171.  Since  every  equation  with  one  unknown  quantity, 
and  real  and  rational  coefficients,  can  be  transformed  into 
one  of  the  form 

o^+Aaf'-^+Baf-^+  Caf"^ i^  =  0,  (1) 

this  will  be  taken  as  the  typical  numerical  equation  whose 
solution  we  shall  seek  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections; 
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and  we  shall  frequently  represent  it  by  /  (x)  =  0,  read 
"function  x  equals  0.''  The  notation  f{x)  signifies  in 
general,  as  has  been  before  explained  {137),  simply  any 
expression  involving  x.  Here  we  use  n  for  this  particular 
form  of  expression.  We  shall  also  use/'  (x)  as  the  symbol 
for  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  this  function. 


172.  Prop, — When  an  equation  is  reduced  to  the  form 

x"  + Ax°-^  +  Bx°-'  +  Cx°-» lj=zO,the  roots,  with  their 

signs  changed,  are  factors  of  the  absolute  (known)  term,  L. 

[For  demonstration  see  p.  863.] 

17 3 •  Cob. — If  a  is  a  root  of  f  (a)  =  0,  f  (x)  is  divisible 
by  X— a ;  a7id,  conversely,  */f  (x)  is  divisible  by  x— a,  a  is  a 
root  oft{x)  =  0. 

Dem. — The  first  statement  is  demonstrated  in  tlie  proposition,  and 
the  second  is  evident,  since  as  f(x)  is  divisible  by  x—a^  let  the 
quotient  be  ^  («) ;  whence  (x—a)  <l>  {x)  —  0.  Now  x=ra  will  satisfy 
this  equation,  since  it  renders  a;~a  =  0,  and  does  not  render  ip{x) 
infinity,  since  by  hypothesis  x  does  not  occur  in  the  denominator.* 


174.  Prop.— If  the  coefficients  and  absolute  term  in 

x°+Ax°-*  +  Bx°-»+Ox°-» L  =  0,  are  afl  integers,  the 

equation  can  have  no  fractional  root. 

Dem.— Suppose  in  this  equation  a;  =  -  ;  -  being  a  simple  fraction 
in  its  lowest  terms.    Substituting  this  value  of  x,  we  have 

**  ^»»— 1  gnr—9  rfl— 8 


♦  Ckrald  there  be  a  term  of  the  form  —  in6(x\  x  =  a  would  render  It  «.  and 


x—a 


(aj— a)  ^  (X)  would  be  0  x  oo,  which  U  indeterminate,  since  OxoDsOx^sg. 
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Multiplying  by  ^*~*  we  obtain 

J  +  A^-^  +  Btff^^  +  c^«— « zr-'  =  0. 

V 

Now,  by  hypothesis,  all  the  tenns  except  the  first  are  integral,  and  the 
first  is  a  simple  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  as  by  hypothesis  s  and  t 
are  prime  to  each  other.  But  the  sum  of  a  simple  fraction  in  its  low- 
est terms  and  a  series  of  integers  cannot  be  0.    Therefore  x  cannot 

equal  - ,  a  fraction. 
z 

175.  ScH. — This  proposition  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of 

9urd  roots  in  this  form  of  equation.    These  are  possible. 


176.  IProp. — An  equation  f{x)  =  0  (171)  of  the  nth 
degree,  has  n  roots  {if  it  has  any),  and  no  more, 

Dem. — ^Let  a  be  a  root  of  /  {x)  =  0,  which  is  of  the  nth  degree. 
Dividing /(a;)  by  a?  —  a  {173),  we  have  ^  {x)  =  0,  an  equation  of  the 
(n  —  l)th  degree. 

Let  6  be  a  root  of  ^(a;)  =  0,  and  divide  ^(a?)  by  a?  —  &  (173).  Call 
the  quotient  0'  (x),  whence  f  (x)  =  0,  an  equation  of  the  (n  —  2)th 
degree.  In  this  way  the  degree  of  the  equation  can  be  diminished  by 
division  until,  after  n  —  1  divisions,  there  results  <f>*  {x)  of  the  first 
degree,  and  the  equation  is  a;  ~  ^  =  0.  Therefore, 
f(x)  =  (x  —  a)  <l>(x)  =  (x  —  a){x  —  b)  0'(«)  =  («  —  a)  (a;  — 6)  {x  —  c) 

0''  (a;)  =  (a?  —  a)  (a;  —  ft)  (a?  —  c) (a?  —  Q  =  0 ; 

t.  e.,f(x)  is  resolvable  into  n  factors,  of  the  form  x  —  m. 

Now,  as  a;  =  a,  or  a?  =  6,  or  a;  =  any  one  of  the  quantities  a,  b,  e 
. .  . .  ^,  will  render /(a;)  equal  to  0,  each  one  of  these  will  satisfy  the 
equation /(a?)  =  0.     Therefore  this  equation  has  n  roots. 

Again,  since  it  is  evident  that  we  have  resolved  /  (a?)  into  its  prime 
factors  with  respect  to  x,  there  can  be  no  other  factor  of  the  form 
X  —  m  in/(ar),  hence  no  other  root  otf(x)  =  0,  and  this  whether  m  is 
equal  to  one  or  more  of  the  roots  a,  &,  c  . . .  .  n,  or  not.  Therefore 
f(x)  :^  0  has  only  n  roots. 

177.  OoB.  h—77ie  polynomial  x^+Ax^-'^  +  Bx^-'+ Gx^-^ 

L,  or  f  (x),  =  (x  —  a)  (x  —  b)  (x  —  c) (x  —  1),  in 

which  a,  by  c  ....  1  are  the  roots  of  f  (x)  =  0. 
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jyS.  CoE.  2. — The  equation  f  (x)  =  0  may  have  2,  3,  or 
even  n  eqtMU  rootSy  as  (here  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing 
a  =  b;  a  =  b  =  C;  or  a  =  b  =  c  =  •  •  .  .  \y  in  the  above 
demonstration. 

179.  OoB.  3. — Imxiginary  roots  enter  into  equations 
having  only  real  coefficients^  in  conjugate  pairs ;  that  is,  if 
f  (x)  =  0  has  only  real  coefficients^  if  it  has  one  root  of  the 

form  a  +  jjy'—  1,  it  has  another  of  the  form  a  — 19 \/iri ; 

or,  if  it  has  one  of  the  form  PV—h  it  has  another  of  tJie 

form  —I?  V—  1. 

This  is  evident,  iince  only  thoa  can  /  (a?)  —  {x  —  <^{p —  h)  {x  —  c) 
....  (a;  —  n) ;  tliat  i8»  M  one  root,  a  for  example,  is  a  —  /?>ydi, 

there  must  be  another  of  the  form  a+/3y^ —  1,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
duct of  these  two  factors  shall  not  involve  an  imaginary.  Thus, 
[a;-.(a  +  ^y'Zri]  X  [a;--(a  — iS/y/II^]  =  a;»— 2oKr  +  (a»  +  /3»),a  real 

quantity.  So  also  (a?  — ^\/ — 1)  (aj+/3  V—V)  =  a^  +  /3»,  a  real  quan- 
tity. But  if  the  assumed  imaginary  roots  be  not  in  conjugate  pairs, 
the  product  of  the  fact(»8  (x  —  a){x  —  h){x — c) . .  ,  ,{x  —  I)  will  in- 
volve imaginaries. 

180*  Cob.  4. — Hence  an  equation  of  an  odd  degree  must 
have  at  least  one  real  root;  iut  an  equation  of  an  even  degree 
does  not  necessarily  have  any  real  root. 

Cob.  5- — If  an  equation  has  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots, 
the  known  quantities  entering  into  the  equation  may  he  so 
varied  that  the  two  imaginary  roots  shall  first  give  place  to 
two  equal  roots,  and  then  these  to  two  unequal  roots. 

As  shown  above,  imajifinary  roots  arise  from  real  qoadratic  factors 
inf(x).    Let  a;*—  2ax + 6  be  such  a  quadratic  factor,  whence  a^ — 2aa;  + 

&  =  0  satisfies /(aj)  =  0,  and  a  ±  ^c^  —  6  are  the  corresponding  roots 
oif{x)  =  0.  Now,  if  &  <  a',  these  roots  are  imaginary.  If,  however, 
h  diminishes  or  a  increases  (or  both  change  thus  together),  when 
6  =  a'  the  two  imaginary  roots  disappear  and  we  have  in  their  place 
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two  real  roots,  eacli  a.  If  the  same  change  in  a  and  b  continnes,  so 
that  a'  becomes  greater  than  b,  the  two  real,  eqaal  roots  in  turn  give 
place  to  two  real,  unequal  roots.  Now  as  a  and  b  are  functions  of  the 
known  quantities  of  the  equation /(a;)  =  0,  such  changes  are  evidently 
possible. 

181.  By  means  of  the  property  exhibited  in  (187)^ 
produce  the  equations  whose  roots  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing examples : 

1.  Boots  1,  —  3,  4. 

2.  Boots  a/2,  —  V2,  —  1,  3. 

3.  Boots  1,  2,  2,  —  3,  4. 

4.  Boots  —  3,  2  +  V^^y  2  —  V^^. 
6.  Boots  3,  —  2^  —  2,  —  2, 1. 

6.  Boots  4,  i,  —  |. 

7.  Boots  1  ±  V^,  2  ±  V^^' 

8.  Boots  H,  2,  V3,  —  Vs. 

9.  Boots  V— 2,  —  V^^,  V5,  —  Vs. 

10.  Boots  10,  —  13,  i,  1. 

11.  Boots  3  —  2  a/3,  3  +  2  V3,  2  —  3  V^^y  2  +  3 

V^^.  1,  -  1. 


182.  Prop. — ^f  the  equation  f  (x)  =  0  *a«  eqiml  roots, 
the  highest  common  divisor  of  f  (x)  and  its  differential  cQeffi- 
denty*  f '  (x),  l)eing  put  equal  to  0,  constitutes  an  equation 
which  has  for  its  roots  these  equal  rootSy  and  no  other  roots.\ 

*  The  differential  coefficient  of  a  fanctlon  la  sometimes  called  its  first  derived 
polynomial. 

The  stndent  mnst  not  sappose  that  the  roots  ot/(x)  =  0,  and  its  first  differen- 
tial coefilcient/'(cB)  =  0,  are  necessarily  alike,  /'(a?)  =  a  series  of  temu  some  of 
which  may  be  +  and  some  — ,  and  which  may  destroy  each  other,  so  as  to  tender 
/'(ar)  =  0,  for  other  valaes  of  x  than  such  as  render/ (sd)  =  0,  and  not  neoessaiily 
for  any  which  jdo  render/  («)  =  0,  except  the  equal  roots  of  the  latter. 
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Diac. — ^Let  a  be  one  of  tlie  m  equal  roots  of  f(x)  =  0,  and  let  the 
other  roots  be  b,e,.,,l;  then  f(x)  =  (a?  —  o)»(aj  —  6)  (a?  —  c)  ... . 
(a;  —  Q  {17  T)*    Differentiating  (149)  and  dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

/'  (a?)  =  «i(aj  —  a)^^'  (a?  —  6)  (a?  —  c) ... .  (aj  —  Q+(aj  —  a)p  (a?  —  c)  . . .  • 
(a?  —  0  + +  (a? — a)r(x  —  b)  {x — e)  ....  +  etc 

Now  (a? —  a)*"*  is  evidently  the  highest  common  divisor  of  f(x)  and 
^(x),  and(a;  —  a)P~i  =  0  is  an  equation  having  a  for  its  root,  and 
having  no  other. 

In  a  similar  manner,  if  f{x)  =  0  has  two  sets  of  equal  roots,  so 
that 

/(a?)  =  (a!  —  a)-»  (aj  —  6)^  (a?  —  c)  (a?  —  (f) .  .  .  .  (a?  —  0. 

di£forentiating  and  dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

f{x)  =  m(x  —  ay^^  (a?  --  Jy  (a?  —  c)  (a?  —  d) . . . .  (aj  —  Z)  +  (ar  —  a)" 

r  («  —  6)'-*  (a?  —  c)  (aj  —  d) . . . .  (a?  —  J) 

+(a!  —  a)m  (a;  —  &>'(«  —  <f) .  . . .  (a;  —  n)  +  {x  ^  a)m(x  —  by{x  —  e) 
....  (a?  —  *)+••  •  .+(aj  — a>»(aj  — 6)'(i  —  <j)  (a;  —  d) . .  ..+etc 

Now  the  highest  common  divisor  of  f{x)  and  f\x)  is  evidently 
(a?  —  a)"^*  (a?  —  6)^'.  Putting  this  equal  to  0,  we  have  (x  —  a)""-» 
(x  —  hy-^  =  0,  an  equation  which  is  satisfied  by  a;  =  a  and  x  =  b,  and 
by  no  other  values. 

Thus  we  may  proceed  in  the  case  of  any  number  of  sets  of  equal 
roots. 

183.  ScH. — ^In  searching  for  the  equal  roots  of  equations  of  high 
degree,  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply  the  process  of  the  proposition 
severfd  times.  Thus,  suppose  that  f(x)  =  0  has  m  roots  each  equal 
to  a,  and  r  roots  each  equal  to  b.  Then  the  highest  common  divisor 
of  fix)  and /'(a;)  is  of  the  form  (a? — a)r~^  {x  —  6)*^' ;  whence  {x — a)*-* 
(x  —  bY'^  =  0  is  an  equation  having  the  equal  roots  sought.  There- 
fore we  can  find  the  highest  common  divisor  of  (a? — d)r^\x — bY"^,  and 
its  differential  coeffident  which  will  be  of  the  form  (x — «)"•—*(«— ft)'-*, 
and  write  (x  —  a)**"'  (a?  —  6)*^*  =  0,  as  an  equation  containing  the 
roots  sought.  This  process  continued  will  cause  one  of  the  factors 
(as  —  a)  or  {x  —  6)  to  disappear  and  leave  (a?  —  ay*"*'  =  0,  when  m>  r; 
{x — by-^  =  0,  when  r>m;  or  (a? —  a)  (x  —  6)  =  0,  when  m  =  r. 
From  any  one  of  these  forms  we  can  readily  determine  a  root 
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184.  Frop. — In  an  equation  f(x)  =0,  f(x)  will 
change  sign  when  x  passes  through  any  real  rooty  if  there  is 
hut  one  such  rooty  or  if  there  is  an  odd  number  of  such 
roots;  but  'if  there  is  an  even  number  of  such  roots,  f  (x) 
will  not  change  sign. 

Let  a^  h,c  , . .  .e  be  the  roots  of  f{x)  =  0,  00  tliat  f{x)  =  (x^a) 
(x^b)  {x—e) ....  {x—e)  =  0  (177).  Conceive  x  to  start  with  some 
value  less  than  the  least  root,  and  continuously  increase  till  it 
becomes  greater  than  the  greatest  root.  As  long  as  a;  is  less  than  the 
least  root,  all  the  factors  a?— a,  x—by  etc.,  are  negative ;  but  when  x 
passes  the  value  of  the  least  root,  the  sign  of  the  factor  containing 
that  root  will  become  +  ,*  and  if  there  is  no  other  equal  root,  this 
factor  will  be  the  only  one  which  will  change  sign.  Hence  the  pro- 
duct of  the  factors  will  change  sign.  But  if  there  is  an  even  number 
of  roots,  each  equal  to  this,  an  even  number  of  factors  will  change 
»gn ;  whence  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  sign  of  the  function. 
If,  however,  there  is  an  odd  number  of  equal  roots,  the  passage 
of  X  through  the  value  of  this  root  will  cause  a  change  of  sign 
in  an  odd  number  of  factors,  and  hence  will  change  the  sign  of  the 
function. 

Finally,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  signs  of  the  factors,  and  hence  of 
the  function,  will  remain  the  same  while  x  passes  from  one  root  to 
another,  and  in  all  cases  changes  or  does  not  change  as  above  when  x 
passes  through  a  root,  the  proposition  is  established. 

The  following  example  will  be  found  veiy  instructive  ;  a^+4flj*— 
14flj«_17aj— 6  =  0.  The  least  root  of  this  equation  is  —3.  When  x< 
— 3,/(aj)  is  — ;  when  x  =  —3, /(a?)  =  0;  when  x  passes  —3,  increas- 
ing,/(a?)  changes  -from  —  to  +,  and  remains  +  till  x  =  —1,  when  it 
becomes  0,  and  changes  sign  as  x  passes  —1,  nottcUhstanding  they  are 
equal  roots.  But  there  is  an  odd  number  of  such  roots,  viz.,  three. 
But  in  OJ*— 14aj*  +  64ic— 96  =  0,  two  equal  roots  of  which  are  4,  if  we 
substitute  2  we  get  f(x)  =  —16,  and  substituting  5,  f{x)  =  —  1,  the 
function  not  changing  sign,  although  a  root  has  been  passed. 


*  Suppose  c  be  the  least  root,  and  that  </  is  the  next  state  of  x  greater  than  c ; 
then  </—<?  is  + . 
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« 

185»  Priyp. — Changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  an 
equation  containing  the  odd  powers  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity  changes  the  signs  of  the  roots. 

Dem. — ^If  x=a  satisfies  the  equation  a^—Aa^-^Btx^—Cx^-D  =  0, 
we  have  cfi^Aa^ + Ba^—  Ca+D  =  0.  Now  changing  the  signs  of  the 
terms  containing  the  odd  powers  of  x,  we  have  a^— -4jr*— ^aj'+  Cx-\- 
I>  =  0.  This  is  satisfied  hj  x=  —a,  if  the  former  is  by  a?  =  a.  For, 
substituting  —a  for  x,  we  have  a^—Aa*+Ba^—Ca+D  =  0,  the  same 
ad  in  the  first  instance. 

186.  Cor. — Changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  containing 
the  even  potvers  will  answer  equally  welt,  since  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  put  tJie  equation 
ill  the  complete  form^  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate 
terms  will  accomplish  the  purpose. 

III. — ^The  negatvoe  roots  of  aj*— 7a;+6  =  0,  are  the  positive  roots  of 
—3^+7^^+6  =  0,  or  of  aj*— 7aj— 6  =  0  (0  being  considered  an  even 
exponent) ;  or,  writing  the  equation  aj*±Oa^— 7flj+6  =  0,  changing  the 
signs  of  alternate  terms,  and  then  dropping  the  term  with  its  coeffi- 
cient 0,  we  obtain  the  same  result. 

Again,  the  negative  roots  of  aj«  —  7#— 5a^+8aJ'—132a;*  +  508aJ— 
240  =  0,  are  the  positive  roots  of  a;«  +  7ar'^—5a:*-8«»— 1323^— 508aj— 240 
=  0,or  of  —a;«-7aj*+5iC*+8iB»+132a;«+ 508a? +240  =  0. 


187.  Proh. — To  evaluate*  f  (x)  for  any  particular 
value  ofx,asx=z8Lf  more  expeditiously  than  by  direct  sub- 
stitution. 

Solution.— As /(a?)  is  of  the  form  aj»+-4aj»-^+^aj^«+  Csf*-^ . .  L, 
let  it  be  required  to  evaluate  a^ + Aa^  +  Bx*  +  Ox+I)  for  x  =  a.  Write 
the  detached  coefficients  as  below,  with  a  at  the  right  in  the  form  of 
a  divisor ;  thus 

*  This  means  to  find  the  valae  of.  Thus,  suppose  we  want  to  find  the  valne  of 
fl;«~6a!' +2aj*— *»■  +te*— «--12,  for  a;  =  6.  We  might  sabstifcate  5  for  x,  of  course, 
and  accomplish  the  end.  Bat  there  is  a  more  expeditioos  way,  as  the  aol^on  of 
this  problem  will  show. 
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a+A     €^+Aa-\^B     €^-k-Aa^+Ba+0    a^+Aa^-i-Ba*+Ca+D 

Having  written  the  detached  coefficients,  and  the  quantity  a  for  which 
f(x)  is  to  be  evaluated  as  directed,  multiply  the  first  coefficient  1  by 
a,  write  the  result  under  the  second,  and  add,  giving  a+A.  Multiply 
this  sum  by  a,  write  the  product  under  the  third  coefficient  B,  and 
add,  giving  a^-hAa-hB.  In  like  manner  continue  till  all  the  coeffi- 
dents  (including  the  absolute  term,  which  Is  the  coefficient  of  a^ 
have  been  used,  and  we  obtain  a^-^Aa^+Ba^+Ca+D,  which  is  the 
value  oif{x)  for  a;  =  a. 

Illubtbatiok. — ^To  evaluate  o^  — &•  +  3aj*  —  8aj*  +  $•  — «— 12,  for 


X  =  5: 

1    -5 

+2 

-8 

+6 

-1 

-1216 

5 

0 

10 

35 

205 

1020 

0 

2 

7 

41 

204 

1008 

Now  1006  is  the  value  of  «•— 5a!*+2a5*— 8aj*+6aj«— «— 12,  for  a?  =  5; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  much  labor  is  saved  by  this  process. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  solution  of  the  following 
important  practical  problem : 

188m  Proh. — To  find  the  commensurable  roots  of  numer- 
ical higher  equations. 

The  solution  of  this   problem  we  wiU   illustrate  by   practical 
examples. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  commensurable  roots  of  a:*^— 2a?*— loa:^+8a:^+ 
682;+48  =  0,  if  it  has  any. 

Solution. — By  (174:),  if  this  equation  has  any  commensurable 
roots  they  are  integral ; — ^it  can  have  no  fractional  roots. 

Again,  by  (172),  the  roots  of  this  equation  with  their  signs 
changed  are  factors  of  48.  Now,  the  integral  factors  of  48  are  1,  2, 3, 
4  0,  8,  12,  16,  24,  48.    Hence,  if  the  equation  has  commensurable 
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roots,  they  are  some  of  these  numbers,  Tnth  either  the  +  or  —  sign. 
We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  evaluate  f{x)  (k  a,  in  this  case  a^  — 
2aj*-16aj»+aiJ*  +  68a;+48),  for  «  =  +1,  x  =  -1,  oj  =  +2,  x  =  -2,  etc., 
by  (18  T),  as  foUowsr 

1    -2  ^16  +8  +68  +48 1  +1 

-J  ZlI         rl?  IL?  __^ 

-1  -16         -  8  60  108 

Henoe  we  see  that  for  x  =  +1,  f{x)  =  108,  and  +1  is  not  a  root  of 
f{x)  =  0,    Trying  x  =  —1,  we  have 

1    -3           -15  +8  +68  +48  [^ 

-1  8  _12  --S»  -4» 

-8  -12  20  48  0 

Thus  we  see  that  for  a;  =  — l,/(a;)  =  0,  and  hence  that  —1  is  a  root 
of  our  equation. 

We  might  now  divide /((t)  by  a;+l  (173)  and  reduce  the  degree 
of  the  equation  by  unity.  But  it  will  be  more  expeditious  to  proceed 
with  our  trial.    Let  us  therefore  evaluate /(a;)  for  x  :=  +2.    Thus  : 

1    -2           -15  +8  +68  +48 1  j^ 

_2  0  -80  -44  +48 

0  -15  -22  24  96 

Hence  for  x  =  +2,/(a;)  =  96,  and  +2  is  not  a  root.  Trying  x  =  —2, 
we  have 

1    _2  -15  +8  +68  +48 1^ 

-2  _8  _14  -44  -4y8    - 

-4-7  22  24  0 

Hence  fbr  a?  =  —2,  f{x)  =  0,  and  —2  is  a  root.  Trying  x  =  +8, 
we  have 

1    -2           -1^  +8  +68  +48 1  +8 

_8  8  -86  -84  —48      - 

1  -12  -28  -16  0 


*  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  the  +  sign,  as  we  ha?e  done  in  the  pre- 
ceding operations :  it  has  been  done  simply  for  emphasis. 
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Hence  for  «  =  +8,  /(a?)  =.  0,  and  +3  is  a  root.     Trying  x  =  —3, 
we  have 

1    -2  -16  +8  +68  +48  |j--3 

-3  15  _0  -24  -132 

-5  0  8  44-84 

Hence  for  x  =  —3,  f(x)  =  —84,  and  —3  is  not  a  root.    Trying  a;  =  4, 
we  have 

1    -2  -15  +  8  +68  +48 1_4 

4  _8  -28  -80  -48 

2  -  7  -20  -12  0 

Hence  for  x  =  4,/(a!)  =  0,  and  4  is  a  root. 

We  have  now  found  four  of  the  roots,  viz.,  —1,  —2,  3,  and  4. 
Their  product  with  their  signs  changed  is  24.  Hence,  by  (172)  48+ 
24  =  2  is  the  other  root  with  its  sign  changed,  t.  e.,  there  are  two 
roots  —2. 

That  our  equation  had  equal  roots  could  have  been  ascertained  by 
the  principle  in  (182) ;  but  as  the  process  of  finding  the  H  C.  D.  is 
tedious,  it  is  generally  best  to  avoid  it  in  practice. 

to  11.  Find  the  roots  of  the  following : 

2.  a:*— a:»— 39ar»+24a;+180  =  0; 

3.  a:3^5i|48_9a._45  -.  O; 

4.  ic8+2a«— 23a;— 60  =  0; 

5.  «*— 3a:8— 14a;8  +  48a;— 32  --  Q; 

6.  a:8— 8ar^+13a:— 6  =  0; 

7.  a:*— lla?»+18a;— 8  =  0;* 

8.  a;«— 3a^+6a:8— 3a;3— 3a;+2  =  0; 

9.  a*-.13a:*+67a;8— 171ari+216a:-108  =  0; 

10.  a:*— 45a?»--40a;+84  =  0; 

11.  a*— 3a:*— 9a;»+21ari— 10a:+24  =  0. 


*  In  order  to  apply  the  procesB  of  eTaloation,  the  coefficients  of  the  missing 
powers  must  be  supplied.    Thus  we  have  1 + 0—11 + 18—8. 
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12  to  17.  Apply  the  process  for  finding  equal  roots  (192, 
183)  to  the  following : 

12.  a:8+8a:2-+-20a?+16  =  0; 

13.  a:8— ic3— 8a;+12  =  0; 

14.  ic8-.5a:8_8a;+48  =  0; 

15.  a:*— lla:8+iar— «  =  0; 

16.  a:*+13a:8+33a;3+31a;+10  =  0; 

17.  a^-13a:*+67a^— 171a:8+216a;— 108  =  0. 

18  to  24.  Haying  found  all  but  two  of  the  roots  of  each 
of  the  following  by  {187)y  reduce  the  equation  to  a  quad- 
ratic by  {173)9  and  from  this  quadratic  find  the  remaining 
roots: 

18.  a:*— 6a;»+10a;-~8  =  0; 

19.  a:*— 4a:8--8a;+32  =  0; 

20.  a:«— 3ar^+a;  +  2  =  0; 
21:  ct*— 6a^-h24a;— 16  =  0; 

22.  a:*— 12a:«+50a«— 84a;+49  =  0  ;* 

23.  a:*— 9a:»+17a:8+27a;— 60  =  0; 

24.  a;«-4a;*—16a:8+112a:8— 208a; -f  128  =  0; 


25.  2a:8— 3a;?+2a;— 3  =  O; f 

26.  3a:8--2a:2_6a.4.4--0; 

27.  8a:8—26a?«+ 11a; +10  =  0; 

28.  a;*— ii2;+-j^  =  0;    (Look  out  for  equal  roots.) 

29.  a;*— 6a;8+9ia?^— 3a;+44^  =  0. 

*  Apply  the  method  for  finding  equal  roots. 

8  8  ft  V*       8  18 

t  We  have  «» — ^aj*  +«— g  =  0-    Pnt  a?  =  |,  whence  |5—^y»  +  ^y—  -  =0, 

or  y"  —  TT  y'  +  **y — s-  =  <>•    I'  JW>w  it  =  3,  we  have  y*— S|f*+4y— 12  =  0,  which 
«  s 

can  be  solved  as  before,  for  one  value  of  y,  and  the  equation  then  reduced  to  a  quad- 
ratic and  solved  for  the  other  values.  Finally,  remembering  that  x^^y^  we  have 
the  values  of  a;  required. 
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SECTION    V. 
DISCUSSION,  OR  INTERPRETATION.  OF  EQUATIONS. 

189.  To  Discuss,  or  Interpret^  an  Equation 
or  an  Algebraic  Mepression,  is  to  determine  its 
significance  for  the  various  values,  absolut^e  or  relative,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  quantities  entering  into  it,  with 
special  reference  to  noting  any  changes  of  value  which  give 
changes  in  the  general  significance. 

Such  discussions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1st. 
The  discussion  of  equations  or  expressions  with  reference 
to  their  constants ;  and  2d.  The  discussion  of  equations  or 
expressions  with  reference  to  their  variables. 

The  following  principles  are  of  constant  use  in  such  dis- 
cussions : 

190.  JProp. — A  fractiouy  when  compared  with  a  finite 
quantity y  becomes:, 

1.  Equal  to  0,  when  its  numerator  is  0  a7id  its  denomina- 
tor finitCy  and  when  its  numerator  is  finite  and  its  denomi- 
nator 00. 

2.  Equal  to  oo ,  when  its  numerator  is  finite  and  its  de- 
nominator 0,  and  when  its  numerator  is  oo  and  its  denomi- 
nator finite. 

3.  It  assumes  an  indeterminate  form  when  numerator  and 
denominator  are  both  0,  and  when  they  are  both  oo  .* 

Dem. — These  facts  appear  when  we  consider  that  the  value  of  a 
fraction  depends  npon  the  relative  magnitudes  of  numerator  and  de- 
nominator. 

.«.«-.  It  .s  .>«nt«.t  S- ««.  ^™«.U..w.et,or^e. not U-tth^ 
necessarily  do  have. 
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X 

1.  Let  a  be  any  constant  and  x  a  variable,  then  tbe  fraction  - 

a 

diminislies  as  x  diminislies,  and  becomes  0  when  x  is  0.    Again,  tbe 

a 
fraction  -  diminishes  as  x  increases,  and  when  x  becomes  oo,  i.  e., 

X 

a 
greater  than  any  assignable  magnitnde,  -  becomes  less  than  any 

assignable  magnitude  or  infinitesimal,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  0  in 
comparison  with  finite  quantities.  (See  1S9  and  14:8,  Debl,  and 
foot-note.) 

X 

2.  As  X  increases,  the  fraction  -  increases,  and  hence  when  x  be- 

a 

comes  infinite,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  infinite.    Also,  as  x  dimin- 

a 
ishes,  the  value  of  -  increases;  hence,  when  x  becomes  infinitely 

small,  or  0,  the  value  of  the  fraction  exceeds  any  assignable  limits, 
and  is  therefore  oo . 

X 

8.  Finally,  if  x  and  y  are  variables,  -  dimimshes  as  x  diminishes, 

if 

and  increcues  as  y  diminishes.    What  then  does  it  become  when  x=0, 

0 
and  y  =  0?  i.  e.,  what  is  the  value  of  g?    Simple  arithmetic  would 

0 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  ^  was  absolutely  indeterminate,  i.  6.,  that  it 

0 
nught  have  any  value  whatever  assigned  to  it,  for    a  =  5,    since 

0 
0  =  5x0  =  0;  A  =  7,  since  0  =  7x0  =  0,  etc    But  a  closer  inspection 

0 
will  enable  us  to  see  that  the  symboi  g  is  not  necessarily  indetermi- 
nate, or  rather  that  the  expression  which  takes  this  form  for  particu- 
lar values  of  its  components,  has  not  necessarily  an  indefinite  number 
of  values  for  these  values  of  its  components.    Thus,  what  the  value 

X 

of  -  will  be  when  x  and  y  each  diminish  to  0  will  evidently  depend 

if 

upon  the  relative  values  of  x  and  y  at  first,  and  which  diminishes  the 

X 

faster.    Suppose,  for  example,  that   y  =  6x;   then       =  ^ ,    Now, 

suppose  X  to  diminish ;  the  denominator  will  diminish  5  tim.es  as  fast 
as  the  numerator,  and  whatever  the  value  of  aj,  the  value  of  the  frac- 
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X         X 


tionminbei.    So  if  y  =  7aj,  -  =  ^, -which  is  J  for  any  value  of  «. 

y  —  0  ""  5aj~  5 

«      0      a?       1         a?      0  ,  ,      ,         , 

-  =  g  =  =^  =  =,  or-  =  Q  =  any  other  yalae  depending  upon  the  rel 


Hence,  when    « =  0,    and    y  =  0,    we  have    -  =  j^  =  =-=:^,    or 


a?      00 
ative  values  of  x  and  y.    So,  also,  if  a?  =  oo ,  and  y  =  oo ,  -  =  — ;  but 

if  *^ 

,--  ^         X      CO       X       \ 

if  y  =  to,  we  have  -  =  — -  =  7^  =  « .    And  so  if  y  =  lOa?,  we  have 

/)•      00        a/         1 
=  —  =  j^  =  Tq  .    Thus  we  see  that  the  mere  fact  that  numerator 

and  denominator  become  0,  or  become  00 ,  does  not  determine  the  value 
of  the  fraction,^.  6.,  gives  it  an  indeterminate  form. 

191.  A  Meal  Number  or  Quantity  is  one  which 
may  be  conceived  as  lying  somewhere  in  the  series  of  num- 
bers or  quantities  between  —  00  and  +  00  inclusive. 

III. — ^Thus,  if  we  conceive  a  series  of  numbers  varying  both  ways 
from  0,  i,  e.^  i)ositively  and  negatively  to  oc ,  we  have 

—  00 —4,  —3,  —2,  —1,  0,   +1,  +2,  +3,  +4,  .  .  .  .  +00. 

Now  a  real  number  is  one  which  may  be  conceived  as  situated 
somewhere  within  these  limits ;  it  may  be  + ,  — ,  integral,  fractional, 
commensurable,  or  incommensurable.  Thus,  +15624  and  —15624 
win  evidently  be  found  in  this  series.  +^^  may  be  conceived  as 
somewhere  between  +  5  and  +  6,  though  its  exa4it  locality  could  not  be 
fixed  by  the  arithmetical  conception  of  discontinuous  number.    So, 

also,  — y  is  somewhere  between  —5  and  —6.  Again,  +  ^5  is  some- 
where between  +2  and  +3,  though,  as  above,  we  cannot  locate  it 
exactly  by  the  arithmetical  conception. 

The  following  Geometrical  Illustration  is  more  complete  than  the 
arithmetical.  Thus,  let  two  indefinite  lines,  as  CD  and  AB,  intersect 
(cross)  each  other,  as  at  0.  Now  let  parallel,  equidistant  lines  be 
drawn  between  them.  Call  the  one  at  a  +1,  that  at  b  will  be  +2,  at 
c  +3,  etc.  So,  also,  the  line  at  a'  being  —1,  that  at  2/  will  be  —2,  at 
ef  —9y  etc.  Now  conceive  one  of  these  lines  to  start  from  an  infinite 
distance  at  the  left  and  move  toward  the  right.    When  at  an  infinite 
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distance  to  the  left  of  0  its  valae  would  be  —  oo ,  and  in  passing  to  O 
it  woald  pass  through  aU  passible  negative  values.  In  passing  0  it 
becomes  0  at  0,  changes  sign  to  +  as  it  jMisses,  and  moving  on  to 


-o« 


S    -  f    -I 


i     4S     44    +»     ♦•     4T     ♦•    +• 


-fC* 


infinity  to  the  right,  passes  thiongh  aU  passible  pasUive  values.  Hence 
we  see  how  all  real  valaes  are  embraced  between  —  qo  and  +  ao,  in- 
clusive.* 

192.  An  Imaginary  Number  or  Quantity  is 

one  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  lying  anywhere  between 
the  limits  of  —  oo  and  +  oo ,  as  explained  above.  The 
algebraic  form  of  snch  a  quantity  is  an  expression  involving 
an  even  root  of  a  negative  qnantity.f 


EXAMPLES. 


0?  = 


1.  What  are  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  expressions 

V  —  J  ah'  —  a'h      -1        X       T»      J         J    / 

y  =  -—- ^j- ,  when  &  =  d  and  a  and  a  are 


a  —a 


I  > 


a  —  a 


*  For  ezamplef  the  stndent  who  is  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geometry 
knows  how  to  constmct  a  line  which  is  exactlf  eqnal  to  Vs  (Oiox.,  Past  1, 110), 
This  line  he  can  locate  between  +2  and  +8,  and  also  between  ->2  and  — ^,  since 
V6  is  both  +  and—. 

t  Transcendental  ftmctions  afford  other  forms  of  imaginary  expressions ;  for 
example,  sin-*  8,  sec-^  ^,  log  (—190),  log  (— m),  etc.  But  our  limits  forbid  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  interpretation  of  imaglnaries,  except  In  the  most  restricted  sense, 
as  indicating  incompatibility  with  the  arithmetical  sense  of  the  problem. 
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nneqnal ?  When  h  =  V  and  a==  a'?  When  a^=  a'  and 
h  and  V  are  unequal  ?  What  are  the  signs  of  x  and  y  when 
5  >  S'  and  a  >  a',  the  essential  signs  of  a,  a',  b,  and  V 
being  +  ?  When  i  >  J'  and  a  <  a'  ?  If  a'  and  b  are 
essentially  negative,  and  a  =  a',  and  5  =  b',  what  are  the 
values  of  x  and  y  ?    If  a'  and  b'  are  each  0  ? 

2.  What  general   relation  between   a  and   a'  renders 
""  -,  =  0  ?    What  renders  it  oo  ? 


1  -\-  aa' 


a! —a 


Solution. — ^To  render  ^ >  =  0,  we  must  have  a'— a  =  0,  and 

1  +  aa' 

1+aa'  finite  or  infinite;  or  else  we  must  have  l  +  aa'  =  oo,  while 
a!— a  is  finite  or  0  {190).    Now  a'— a  =  0  gives  a'  =  a;  whence, 

3 7  =  3 s .  which  is  0  for  any  value  of  a,  finite  or  infinite. 

Hence  the  relation  a'  =  a  fulfills  the  first  requirement.  Let  us  now 
see  if  l+aa'  =  co  will  also  fulfill  this  requirement.  This  gives 
oaf  =  CD,  since  subtracting  1  from  oo  would  not  make  it  other  than  oo . 

Thus  we  have  a'  =  — .    Hence,  for  all  finite  values  of  a  (including  0) 

a 

a'  is  00 ,  and  :; :  =  — ,    =  - ;  which  can  onlv  be  0  when  a  =  co, 

1  +  aa'      aa!        a^  '' 

Therefore  the  pa/rtieular  values  a'  =  cd  =  a  =  oo  ,  render —j  =  0 ; 

but  no  general  values  do,  unless  a  =  a'. 

fjj  —.ft 
A^in,  in  order  that -,  '=  oo  ,  we  must  have  1 +aa'  =  0,  and 

d—a  finite  or  infinite;  or  else  we  must  have  d^^  =  oo,  and  1+aa' 
finite  or  0.    Now  1  +  aa'  =  0  gives 

-_L       g  ~<g  _     ^a'  _af^+l_a'^+l_ 
*^      a''    1+aa' ^        d"  a'-^' "     0     ""*'' 

a' 

*  This  redaction  is  made  by  dropping  a  and  1«  since  the  snbtraction  of  a  finite 
from  an  infinite,  or  the  addition  of  a  finite  to  an  infinite,  does  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  infinite.  Thns,  in  this  case,  to  assnme  that  dropping  a  and  1  afilected 
the  relation  between  numerator  and  denominator,  wonld  be  to  assign  to  a  and  1 
some  valaes  with  respect  to  the  infinite  a\  Bat  tUs  is  contrary  to  the  definition  of 
an  infinite. 
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for  Any  value  of  a',  finite  or  infinite.    Therefore  the  general  relation 

a  = ,  between  a  and  of  renders  z ;  =  00.*    Let  us  now  see  if 

the  relation  a' — a  =  <x>  will  do  the  same.    Now  if  a' — a  =  oo ,  one  or 
the  other  {a'  or  a)  must   be   oo .     Let    of  =  co.    We   then   have 

;  =  — ;  =  - ,  which  can  only  be  00  when  a  =  0.    Hence  the  par- 

X+aa'      aal      a 

a' 


Ocular  values  a'  =  00  and  a  =  0  render  z >  =  00 ,  but  no  general 

values  meet  the  requirement  unless  a  = j, 

3.  What  general    relation   between   a   and   a'   renders 
1  —  oa' 


a'  +  a 


=  0  ?    What  renders  it  00  ? 


4.  In  the  expression  y  =  —  2a;  +  4  ±  V^  —  ^  —  5, 
how  many  values  has  y,  in  general,  for  any  particular  value 
otx?  For  what  value  or  values  of  x  has  y  but  one  value  ? 
For  what  values  of  a;  is  y  real  ?  For  what  imaginary  ?  For 
what  values  of  a?  is  y  positive  ?    For  what  negative  ? 

Solution. — ^Writing  the  expression  thus, 

y  =  —  (2aj — 4)  ±  y'aj*  — 4a?— 6, 

we  see  that  the  value  of  y  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  rational 

part  —  (2aJ— 4),  and  a  radical  part  ^n^ — ix — 5.  But  the  radical  part 
may  be  taken  with  either  the  +  or  the  —  sign.  Hence,  in  general, 
for  any  particular  value  of  x  there  are  tioo  valites  ofy,  2d.  But  if  such 
a  value  is  given  to  iE  as  to  render  the  radical  part  0,  for  this  value  of  x, 
y  will  have  but  one  value,  viz.,  the  rational  part.    But  the  condition 

A^Q^ — 4jr — 6  =  0  gives  aj  =  5  and  — 1.  Thus,  for  a;  =  5,  y  =  —  6,  but 
one  value;  and  for  x  —  — 1,  y  =  4-6,  also  but  (me  value.  3d.  To 
ascertain  for  what  values  of  x,  y  is  real,  we  observe  that  y  is  real  when 
a? — 4aj — 5  is  positive,  and  imaginary  when  x^—ix — 5  is  negative. 

Now  for  x  positive,  a^— (4aj+5)  is  4-  when  aj^  > 4*4-5 ;  and  for  x  nega- 

/   — _— — _^^^_^— _^___  — ____^.^_^^____^.^^^___^__ 

♦  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  relation  a  = ^  requires  that  a  and  a'  have  dif- 
ferent essential  signs ;  while  the  relation  a^  =  a  requires  that  they  have  the  same 
essential  signs. 
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tive,  we  have  a;'  +  4aj— 5,  whicli  is  positive  when  a^  +  4x>6.  The 
former  inequalit7  gives  fc* — 4aJ4-4>9,  or  x>5;  and  the  latter  gives 
fl^ + 4a; + 4  >  9»  or  x>l.  Hence  for  positive  values  of  x  greater  than  5, 
y  is  real,  and  for  negative  values  of  x  numericallj  greater  than  1,  ^  is 
real.  The  4th  inquiry  is  answered  by  this :  y  is  imaginary  for  all 
values  of  x  between  — 1  and  +5.    5th.  To  ascertain  what  +  values  of 


X  render  y  +,  and  what  — ,  we  observe  that  — {fix — 4)  ±  ^a^ — ix — 5 
can  only  be  +  when  the  +  sign  of  the  radical  part  is  taken  and  when 

y'a? — ia>-^>2x — 4.  This  gives  x<2±  ^/^,  i.e.,  an  imaginary 
quantity.  Hence  y  is  never  +  for  aj  4-.  Taking  the  negative  sign  of 
the  radical,  we  see  that  both  parts  of  the  value  of  y  are  — ,  and  conse- 
quently y  is  real  and  negative  for  all  +  values  of  x  which  render  y 
real,  t.  e.,  for  values  greater  than  6.    Finally,  for  x  —  we  have 

y  =  8a;-l-4  ±  ^a?+4a — 5.  Now  when  we  take  the  +  sign  of  the  radi- 
cal, both  parts  are  +  ;  hence  this  value  of  y  is  always  plus.    When 

we  take  the  —  sign  of  the  radical,  y  is  negative  if  2a; + 4  <  ^a^ + Ax — 5. 

But  this  gives  x<  —2  ±  ^/ — 8.  Hence  y  is  never  negative  for  any 
negative  value  of  x.  Therefore  both  values  of  y  are  positive  and  real 
for  all  negative  values  of  x  numerically  greater  than  1. 

5  to  22.  Discuss  as  above  the  values  of  y  in  the  follow- 
ing ;  L  e.,  1st.  Show  how  many  values  y  has  in  general,  and 
whether  they  are  equal  or  unequal;  2d.  For  what  particular 
value  or  values  of  x,  y  has  but  one  value ;  3d.  For  what 
values  of  x,  y  is  real,  and  for  what  imaginary ;  4th.  For 
what  values  of  a:,  y  is  -f,  and  for  what  — ;  5th.  Also 
determine  what  values  of  x  render  y  infinite : 

6.  y«4.2a;y— 2a?— 4y— a;+10  =  0;* 

6.  f—2xy+2a^--'2y+2x  =  0  ; 

7.  y^+2xy+xi--'6y+9  =  0; 

8.  y«+2a;y4-3a;3— 4a;  =  0; 

9.  f^2xy+d3!^+2y—ixS  =  0; 

10.  f+2xySa^^^=zO; 

11.  y^-^2xy+a?^+x  =  0; 

*  In  all  cases  solve  the  equation  for  y  In  the  first  place.    lu  this  example 


y  =  — ar  +  2±  Vaa?'— 3a;  — «. 
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12.  y»— 2a?y+a^— 4y+a;+4  =  0; 

13.  ya-2ary+2^+2y  +  l  =  0; 

14.  y^— 2a:8_2y  +  6a;— 3  =  0  ; 

15.  f'-'2xy--3x^—2i/+l[x—l  =  0; 

16.  y2_2ay--2  =  0; 

17.  f--2xy  +  2y+ix--S  =  0 ; 

18.  4:f+4a^+2tf'-dx+12=zO; 

19.  3y8— Sa;*  =  12  ; 

20.  12y»+4a:8  =  20; 

21.  a^+f=zl6; 

22.  ir8— y«=:20. 

193.  ArithTnetical  Interpretations  of  Nega^ 
tive  and  Imaginary  Solutions. 

1.  A  is  20  years  old^  and  B  16.  When  will  A  be  twice  as 
old  as  B  P 

SuG's.— We  have  20 + a;  =  2  (16 + a;) ;  whence  x  =  —13.  The  arith- 
metical interpretation  of  this  resolt  is  that  A  wiU  newr  be  twioeas  old 
as  B,  but  that  he  was  twice  as  old  12  yeais  a^,  t.  «.,  when  he  was  8 
andB4. 

2.  A  is  «  years  old,  and  B  J.  When  will  A  be  w  times  as 
old  as  B?  For  w>l  what  are  the  possible  relative  values 
of  a  and  h  consistently  with  the  arithmetical  sense  of  the 
problem  ?  Interpret  for  a>wJ,  a  =  nb,  a<^iib  when  w>l. 
Also  for  w  =  1,  a>7jd,  a<inh,  and  a  =  nb, 

3.  Two  couriers,  A  and  B,  are  traveling  the  same  road  in 
the  same  direction,  the  former  at  rate  o,  the  latter  at  rate  b* 
They  are  at  two  places  c  miles  apart  at  the  same  time. 
Where  and  when  are  they  together? 

Solution  and  Discussion.— Let  XY  represent  the  road  which  the 
couriers  are  traveling  in  the  dii^ction  from  X  to  Y,  and  A  and  B 
the  stations  which  they  pass  at  the  same  time,  A  being  at  A  wheyi  B 
is  at  B„  and  D  or  D'  the  place  at  which  they  are  together.    CaU  the 
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distance  from  B  to  the  place  at  which  they  are  together  ±x,  +x  when 
D  is  beyond  B,  and  —x  when  it  is  on  the  hither  side  of  A  and  B,  as  at 


■Ht 


ty.  Then  the  distance  from  A  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  together 
is  e+(±x).  Now  disregarding  the  essential  sign  of  x,  and  leaving  it 
to  be  determined  in  the  sequel,  we  have 

Distance  A  travels  from  A  =  e+x, 
Distance  B  travels  from  B  =      x; 

Time  from  passing  A  and  B  to  the  time  they  are  together 

and  =-,    But  these  are  equal.    Hence  we  are  to  discuss  the  equation. 

e-hx     X  he         ,  ac 

---- =  ^,  or  aj  = -— ^,  and o+«=r ---^. 

a        0  a — 0  a — o 


The  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  discussion  are,  (1)  when  a>h,{%) 
when  a<b,  (8)  when  a  =  6,  e  being  greater  than  0  in  each  case  but 
not  oo .    Also  the  like  cases  when  «  =  0. 

Whene<OJmtnotao, 

We  have,  for  a>b,  x positive,  which  shows  that  the  point  at  which 
they  are  together  is  at  the  right  of  B,  i.  «.,  in  the  direction  which  they 

are  traveling.    The  time,  xfor J,  is  posUvoe,  wMch  shows  that 

they  are  together  after  passing  A  and  B. 

For  a<h,xia  negative,  and  c+x,  which  equals  — ^,  is  also  nega- 

tive.    This  shows  that  they  toere  together  at  a  point  at  the  left  of  A, 
that  is,  before  they  reached  the  stations  A  and  B.    With  this  the 

expressions  for  the  time  also  agree.    Thus  j-  becomes  — t,  and 

is  also  negative,  since  in  this  case  x>e. 
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When    a  =  6,    aj  =  — ~  =  -=«>,  and    e  +  x  =  — =■  =  -  =  oo 

a— 6      0  a—b      0 

which  indicates  that  they  are  never  together. 

When  c  =  0. 

In  this  case  x  =  — -  =  0,  and  e+x  =  — ^  =  0,  f or  a  and  6  unednal, 

a— 6  a—o  ^ 

indicating  that  they  are  together  when  they  are  at  A  and  B.    This  is 

evidently  correct,  since  A  and  B  coincide  in  this  case.     When  a=zh, 

X  =  —-■=  =  ^ ,  and e+x  =  ^t  which  shows  that  they  are  alrtays  to- 
gether, ^  being  a  symbol  of  indetermination  which  in  this  instance 

may  have  any  value  whatever,  as  we  see  from  the  nature  of  the 
problem 

194.  ScH. — ^The  student  should  not  understand  that  the  sjrmbol 
-  alioays  indicates  that  the  quantity  which  takes  this  form  has  an 

indefinite  number  of  values.  It  is  frequently  so,  but  not  necessarily. 
The  indetermination  may  be  only  apparent,  and  what  the  value  of  the 
expression  is  must  be  determined  from  other  considerations.  The 
Calculus  afibrds  the  most  elegant  general  methods  of  evaluating  such 
expressions.     But  the  simple  processes  of  Algebra  will  often  suffice. 

Thus  for  «  =  1, 5 =  ^ .    But  :: =  1  +aj+aj*,  which,  for  x  =  l, 

1—x       0  1—x 

1— ic* 

is  8.    Hence  ^ =  3,  for  aj  =  1.     Here  the  apparent  indetermina- 

1 — x 

tion  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  particular  assumption  (that  x  =  1) 

causes  the  two  quantities  between  which  we  wish  the  ratio,  viz.,  the 

numerator  and  denominator,  to  disappear.     Let  the  student  find  that 

,  =  2i  for  x  =  l.    (See  also  190,  3d  part  of  demon- 

stration.) 

4.  Two  couriers  starting  at  the  same  time  from  the  two 
points  A  and  B,  c  miles  apart^  travel  toward  each  other  at 
the  rates  a  and  b  respectively.  Discuss  the  problem  with 
reference  to  the  place  and  time  of  meeting.  (Consider  when 
aybf  a<,b,  and  a  =  b,) 


5.  Tvro  couriers^  A  and  B^  are  traveling  the  same  road  in 
tke  same  direction,  the  former  at  rate  a,  and  the  latter  n 
times  as  fiist.  They  are  at  two  places  c  miles  apart  at  the 
same  time.  Discuss  the  problem  with  reference  to  place 
and  time  of  meeting  as  in  Ex.  3,  adding  the  considerations, 
w  >  1,  w  <  1,  w  =  1,  w  =  0. 

6.  Diride  10  into  two  parts  whose  product  shall  be  40. 

SolxttiOk  and  Discusbiok.— Let  x  and  p  be  the  parts,  then  x  -k-  ff 

=  10,  xy  ==  40,  and  x  =  5  ±  ^y/— 15,  y  =  6  t  \/~^'  These  re- 
sults we  find  to  be  imaginary.  This  signifies  that  the  problem  in  its 
arithmetical  signification  is  impossible :  this  indeed  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  it.  But,  although  impossible  in  the  arithmetical  sense,  the 
values  thus  found  do  satisfy  the  formal,  or  algebraic  sense.   Thus  the 

man  of  6  +  ^—  15  and  5  —  y'  —  15  is  10,  and  the  product  40. 

7-  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  required  to  be  a,  and  the 
product  b:  what  is  the  maximum  value  of  b  which  will  ren- 
der the  problem  possible  in  the  arithmetical  sense  ?  What 
are  the  parts  for  this  value  of  ^  ? 

8.  Divide  a  into  two  parts,  such  that  the  sum  of  their 
squares  shall  be  a  minimum. 

Bug's. — ^Let  x  and  a  —  a;  be  the  parts,  and  m  the  minimum  sum. 
Then 

aj*  +  (a  —  «)'  =  2a^  —  2tfa5  +  a'=  m; 


whence  »  =  |it  ±  J\/2m  —  a*.  From  this  we  see  that  if  3f»  >  a'  4?  is 
imaginary.  Hence  the  letfSt  value  which  we  can  have  is  Stti  =  a',  or 
m  =  iefi, 

9,  Divide  a  into  two  parts,  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
square  roots  shall  be  a  maximum. 

10.  Let  d  be  the  difference  between  two  numbers:  re- 
quired that  the  square  of  the  greater  divided  by  the  less 
shall  be  a  minimum. 
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11.  Let  a  and  b  be  two  numbers  of  which  a  is  the  greater, 
to  find  a  number  such  that  if  a  be  added  to  this  number, 
and  b  be  subtracted  from  it,  the  product  of  this  sum  and 
this  difference,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  number,  shall 
be  a  maximum. 

Suo's. — ^Let  n  be  the  number,  and  m  the  required  maximum  quo- 
tient   Then  by  the  conditions  ^ 5-^ =  m,  whence  we 

find 


—  _     g  ~  >  \/g'  +  2ab  +  y  —  4dbm 

^^      3(1 -m)  20^'m)  '    ' 

« 

From  this  we  see  iliat  the  greatest  value  which  m  can  liave  and  ren- 

der  n  real  iam  =  ^  .  J  .    This  gives  »  =  —  zr^ \  =  r . 

iab  ^  2(1  —  m^      a  —  6 

12.  To  find  the  point  on  a  line  passing  through  two 
lights  at  which  the  illumination  will  be  the  same  from  each 
light 

SOLUnoN.*-Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  lights,  and  XY  the  line  passing 

"mmm >- 

1  Q  Q  j> 

D'  A  B  D 

through  them.  Let  a  be  the  intensity  of  the  light  A  at  a  unit's  dis- 
tance from  it,  h  the  intensity  of  B  at  a  unit*s  distance  from  it,  e  the 
distance  between  the  two  lights,  as  AB,  and  x  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
equal  illumination  from  the  light  A,  as  AD  (or  AD').  Then,  as  we  learn 
from  Physics  that  the  illuminating  effect  of  a  light  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  it,  we  have  for  the  illumination  of  the 

point  D  by  light  A  -z ,  and  for  the  iUumination  of  the  same  point  by 
light  B,  ;j .    But  by  the  conditions  of  ^e  problem  these  effects 

(<5  —  Xf 

are  equal ;  hence  we  have  the  equation  to  be  discussed ;  viz., 

a_  h 
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This  gives       ^ — T-^  =  -;or =±a/^  =  . — il— ; 


^a 


or 


1  =  5:^^  ;  or  -  =  -5^ ::^ —  ? 


or,  finally,        OJ  =  c  — =r^^ — ,  and  a?  =  c  — ^'^ 


^a  +  ^b  ^a  —  /y/S" 

which  are  the  values  of  a;  to  be  discussed. 
DisouBSiON. — L  Let  c  be  finite  and  >  0. 

1.  When  a  >b,x  =  c  — -~ -r. >  Jc,  since  -— -^ z. > i  fop 

a  > &.      This  is  as  it  should  he,  tisee  for  a>b the  point  of  equal 
illumination  will  evidently  be  neiarer  to  B  than  to  A.    Again,  the  other 

value  of  X  gives  x  —  e  — ^ n  >  c,  since  — -zr^ — :  is  +  and  >  1, 

^a  —  f^b  ^a  —  ^^b 

when  a  >b.  Hence  we  learn  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  B,  as  at  D', 
where  the  illumination  is  the  same  from  each  light. 

If  we  assume  \/a  =  S/^/ft,  AD  =  {  c,  and  AD'  =  2<J. 

3.  It  is  evidently  unnecessary  to  consider  the  case  when  a<b,  since 
this  would  only  situate  the  points  of  equal  illumination  with  refer- 
ence to  A  as  the  preceding  discussion  does  with  reference  to  B. 

8.  When  a  =  2^ 

\/a  , 

y^a+V^6 

y^+^&      %^a 

This  is  as  it  shoidd  be,  since  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  point 
of  equal  illumination  is  midway  between  the  lights.  Again,  for  the 
second  value  of  x,  we  have 

\/a 

X  =  C ■— =  =  00. 

^a—^b 

This  is  also  evidently  correct ;  for  when  the  lights  are  of  equal  inten- 
sity there  can  be  no  point  beyond  B,  for  example,  at  which  the  illu- 
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mination  from  A  will  be  equal  to  that  from  B,  except  when  a;  =  oo , 
for  which  the  illomination  is  0  for  each  light.  [Let  the  student  give 
the  reason.] 

n.  When  e  =  0.     In  this  case  the  original  equation  -^  = ^ 

becomes  -.  =  -:a  >  whence  a  =  b.    We  then  have 
or      of 

*  =  c— ^— =  0; 

,                                          V^              CA/a         0 
OT^  iDse = ^         =--. 

The  former  shows  that  there  is  a  point  of  equal  illumination  where 
the  lights  are  (when  6  =  0  they  are  together),  and  the  latter  shows 
that  any  point  in  the  line  is  equally  illuminated  by  each  li^ht.  Both 
these  conclusions  are  evidently  correct 


^♦» 


SECTION    VI. 
PERM  UTATI  0  N  S. 

19S.  Combinations  are  the  different  groups  which 
can  be  made  of  m  things  taken  n  in  a  gronp^  n  being  less 
than  m, 

III. — ^Taking  the  5  letters  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  we  have  the  10  following 
eombmoHans  when  the  letters  are  taken  8  in  a  giaup,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  expressed,  taken  8  and  8:  abe,  abd,  dbe,  aed,  aee,  ade,  bed,  bee, 
bde,  ede.  Taken  2  and  2,  we  have  the  following  10  combinations :  ab^ 
ae,  adf  ae,  bCy  bd,  be,  cd,ee,de.  Bis  to  be  noticed  that  no  two  eombinO' 
tions  contain  the  same  letters;  i.  e,,  they  are  different  groups. 

196»  JPermutations  are  the  different  orders  in  which 
things  can  succeed  each  other. 
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!LL.-r-ThnB  the  two  letters  a,  h,  have  the  two  penxiiitaitiooB  €i>,  la. 
The  three  lettere  a,  h,  c  haT«  the  6  perm^ta^ons  abc^  aeb,  eeib,  hoc, 
bca,  cba, 

197.  Arrangements  are  permutations  of  com- 
binations. 

lLL.^*Taking  the  10  cooihinatleiis  of  5  let^re  taken  8  and  3,  and 
permatmg  each  combination,  we  get  the  Qrrcmgem&aU  of  5  letters 
taken  3  and  8.  Thus  the  combination  dbe  gives  the  6  arrai^gements 
abc,  a4i>i  edb,  hoe,  hea,  eba.  In  like  manner  leach  of  the  10  oombina- 
tions  of  5  letters  taken.  8  and  3  will  give  6  arrangements ;  whence,  in 
all,  5  letters  taken  8  and  3  have  (fO  arrangements. 

198.  JPrap. — The  number  of  Arrangemewts  of  m  things 
taken  n  and  n  is 

m  (m— 1)  (m-T-2)  (m— 3) (m-r-n  +  1). 

Dbm. — ^Let  us  c(msider  the  number  of  arrangements  which  can  be 
made  of  the  m  letters  a,  &,  c,  d,  etc,  taken  2  and  2.  letting  a  st^d 
first,  we  can  have  od,  ac,  ad,  etc.,  to  m—1  arrangements.  Letting  h 
stand  first,  we  can  have  ha,  be,  bd,  etc,  to  m—1  arrangements  in  each 
case,  or  m  {tn—1)  arrangements  in  all. 

Ag0iXj  ec^h  of  these  m(ph  ^  1)  2  and  2  arrangements  will  give 
m—2  arrangements  3  and  3,  by  placing  before  it  each  of  the  letters 
not  involved  in  it.  Thus  we  have  m  (i»-t-1)  (m^2)  arrangements  of 
m  letters  taken  3  and  3. 

Once  more,  ^cu^  of  these  Vi  (m-^l)  (m—^)  3  a^d  3  arrangements 
will  give  m—B  arrangements  4  and  4  by  placing  befpre  it  each  of  the 
letters  not  involved  in  it.  Thus  we  have  w(m— 1)  (»i— 2)  (w— 3) 
arrangements  of  m  letters  taken  4  and  4 

Finally,  we  observe  the  law;  t, «.,  the  number  of  arrangements 
is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  m  (w— 1)  (f»— 2)  (m— 3) .... 
{«»— («— 1)}  or  w(«i--l)  (m-T2)  (w— 8) ....  («^»+l), 

1990   Cob.  1.  —  2?ie  number  of  Permutations  of  m 

things  is 

1«2«3*4  • .  •  •  m« 

This  is  evident  since  arrangements  become  permutations  when  the 
number  in  a  group  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  considered ;  t.  e„ 
when  A  s=  m» 
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200.  Cob.  2. — I/'p  oftlie  m  Utters  are  alike  {as  each  a), 
q  others  alike,  r  oth^s  alike,  etc^  the  number  of  permuta- 
tions is 

l-2«3*4 • . . . m 

[pxlgxjrx  etc' 

Thus  consider  the  permatations  of  a,  b,  e,  d,  viz.,  abed,  baed,  acdb, 

beda,  aebd,  bcad^  abdc,  bade,  adeb,  bdea,  etc    Suppose  b  to  become  a, 

then  sinoe  for  any  particular  position  of  e  and  d,  as  in  abed,  there  are 

as  nuinj  permutations  of  the  four  letters  as  there  can  be  permutations 

of  the  two  letters  a  and  6,  viz.,  1x2;    if  &  becomes  a  there  will  be 

1x2  fewer  permutations  when  these  two  letters  are  alike  than  when 

l-2'8'4 
they  are  different,  i  «.,  — r" q~" 

So^  in  general,  if  p  of  the  letters  are  alike,  there  will  be  1  •  2  •  8  .  .  • 
p,  or  |£  fewer  permutations  than  if  they  are  all  different,  etc 

201*  Cob.  3. — The  number  of  Combinations  of  m  things 
taken  n  and  n  is 

m  (m— 1)  (m--2)  (m--3) (m— n+1) 

1*2«3*4  •  •  •  •  n 

Since  arrangements  are  permutations  of  combinations,  the  number 
of  arrangements  of  m  things  taken  n  and  n  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
combinations  of  m  things  taken  n  and  7i  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
permutations  of  n  things.  Hence  the  number  of  combinations  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  arrangements  of  m  things  taken  n  and  n  divided  by 
the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  How  many  permutations  can  be  made  of  the  letters  in 
the  word  marble?  Of  those  in  home f  Of  those  in 
logarithms? 

2.  How  many  arrangements  can  be  made  of  10  colors 
taken  3  and  3  ?  Of  7  colors  taken  2  and  2  ?  Taken  3 
and  3?  4  and  4?  5  and  5?  6  and  6?  7  and  7  ?  How 
many  mixtures  in  each  case,  irrespective  of  proportions  ? 
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3.  How  many  different  products  can  be  made  from  the 
9  digits  taken  2  and  2  ?  3  and  3  ?  4  and  4?  5  and  5  ? 
6  and  6?     7  and  7?    8  and  8?    9  and  9  ? 

4.  How  many  different  numbers  can  be  represented  by 
the  9  digits  taken  2  and  2  ?    3  and  3  ?    4  and  4  ?  etc. 

5.  In  a  certain  district  3  representatives  are  to  be  elected^ 
and  there  are  6  candidates.  In  how  many  different  ways 
may  a  ticket  be  made  up-? 

6.  There  are  7  chemical  elements  which  will  unite  with 
each  other.  How  many  ternary  compounds  can  be  made 
from  them  ?    How  many  binary  ? 

7.  How  many  different  sums  of  money  can  be  paid  with 

1  cent,  1  3-cent  piece,  1  6-cent  piece,  1  dime,  1 15-cent 
piece,  1  25-cent  piece,  and  1  50-cent  piece  ? 

Sue.— If  taken  1  and  1,  how  many  ?  If  2  and  2,  how  many  ?  If  3 
and  3,  eta?    How  many  in  all  ? 

8.  In  how  many  ways  can  12  ladies  and  12  gentlemen 
arrange  themselves  in  couples  ? 

9.  If  you  are  to  select  7  articles  out  of  12,  how  many 
different  choices  have  you  ? 

10.  How  many  different  sums  can  be  made  from  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  taken  2  and  2  ? 

11.  How  many  permutations  can  be  made  from  the 
letters  in  the  word  possessionsf  {See  200.)  How 
many  from  the  letters  in  the  word  consisten- 
cies? 

12.  How  many  different  signals  can  be  made  with  10 
different-colored  flags,  by  displaying  them  1  at  a  time, 

2  at  a  time,  3  at  a  time,  etc.,  the  relative  position  of  the 
flags  with  reference  to  each  other  not  being  taken  into 
account  ? 
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